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An  Alaska  Gold  Mine 

The  pending  flotation  of  a  big  Alaska 
gold  mine  by  a  mining  group  that  has 
previously  been  identifled  chiefly  with 
copper  is  peculiarly  of  interest,  inasmuch 
as  it  promises  to  afford  a  kind  of  specu¬ 
lation  with  which  the  American  public 
has  heretofore  been  unfamiliar.  Gold 
mines  they  have  had  in  any  number,  and 
among  them  some  big  gold  mines,  but  in 
general  the  mines  have  either  been  rela¬ 
tively  small,  like  those  of  Cripple  Creek 
and  California,  or  of  ephemeral  charac¬ 
ter,  like  Goldfield,  or  closely  held,  like 
the  Homestake  and  those  of  the  Tread¬ 
well  group.  Certainly  there  has  not  been 
any  promotion  of  a  vast  tonnage  of  ore, 
promising  a  duration  of  20  years  or  more, 
at  an  annual  milling  of  2,000,000  tons, 
under  auspices  that  augur,  and  probably 
will  effect,  a  wide  public  subscription  and 
an  active  market  on  the  stock  exchanges. 

We  refer  of  course  to  the  Alaska  Gold 
Mines  Co.,  which  is  to  acquire  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  stock  of  the  Alaska  Gasti- 
neau  Mining  Co.,  which  owns  the  Perse¬ 
verance  mine  on  Treadwell  Island,  Alaska. 
Messrs.  Jackling  and  Holden  affirm  that 
in  this  orebody  there  are  50,000,000  tens 
of  ore  sufficiently  indicated,  which  will 
yield  $1.50  per  ton.  It  is  planned  to  mine 
and  mill  2,000,000  tons  per  annum,  from 
which  a  profit  of  $1,500,000  is  expected. 
The  sum  of  $4,500,000  is  to  be  put  up  for 
mine  and  mill  development.  They  be¬ 
lieve  the  mine  to  be  a  legitimate  pur¬ 
chase  at  $15,000,000  and  a  bargain  at 
$12,000,000,  “provided  that,  in  both  cases, 
a  deveiopment  *  *  ♦  fund  of  $4,500,- 
000  is  made  available.”  The  last  is  a 
somewhat  cryptic  statement.  Anyway, 
the  public  is  to  get  the  whole  thing  on  the 
basis  of  $7,500,000,  which  will  provide 
the  $4,500,000  working  capital  and  leave 
enough  to  acquire,  it  is  hoped,  the  out¬ 
standing  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Gasti- 


boon  to  the  manufacturers  of  machinery, 
that  the  investors  in  the  shares  will  be 
free  from  the  thrills  and  chills  of  the 
copper  market,  and  that  it  will  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  four  years  before  they  will  have 
any  good  idea  as  to  how  they  are  going 
to  come  out,  which  is  ample  time  for  the 
cherishing  of  hopes  without  any  upset 
in  the  meanwhile.  Seriously,  the  promo¬ 
ters  are  experienced  and  highly  success¬ 
ful  men,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  they 
have  examined  carefully  into  this  enter¬ 
prise,  but  we  wish  that  they  had  confided 
more  of  the  engineering  details,  because 
their  estimate  of  75c.  for  mining  and 
milling  is  rather  exciting,  being  much 
lower  than  in  the  neighboring  mines. 

Intermittent  or  Continuous 
Agitation 

For  many  years  the  accepted  method 
of  agitating  slime  with  cyanide  solutions 
was  by  the  intermittent  or  so-called 
“charge”  system,  which  means  that  at 
intervals  of  time,  varying  according 
to  the  character  of  the  ore  under  treat¬ 
ment,  the  process  of  agitation  was 
stopped,  the  solids  allowed  to  settle  and 
the  supernatant  solution  decanted.  Metal¬ 
lurgists  were  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
this  procedure  was  wasteful  of  time  and 
labor  and  also  required  a  larger  installa¬ 
tion  than  would  be  needed  if  the  agita¬ 
tion  process  could  be  carried  through 
without  these  periods  of  inaction.  The 
prospective  advantages  of  such  continu¬ 
ous  agitation  led  to  study  and  experi¬ 
ment  upon  the  subject  with  the  result 
that  feasible  systems  were  devised.  These 
systems  have  been  in  use  for  periods  of 
time  which  have  been  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  an  estimation  of  their  practical 
value,  but  notwithstanding  their  acknowl¬ 
edged  advantages,  there  are  competent 
operators  who  believe  that  the  old  inter¬ 
mittent  process  gives  them  better  results. 
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neau  company. 

The  announcement  of  this  company  in¬ 
spires  the  thoughts  that  the  expenditure 
of  this  large  amount  of  money  will  be  a 


In  this  case  it  is  not  a  question  of 
reluctance  to  accept  advanced  methods, 
but  a  genuine  difference  of  opinion. 
Everyone  is  willing  to  admit  that  con- 
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tinuous  agitation  reduces  the  extent  of 
installation  required,  simplifles  the  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  a  plant,  entails  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  less  labor  and  is  neater  general¬ 
ly  than  the  intermittent  method.  But, 
it  is  also  claimed,  there  is  danger  that 
certain  quantities  of  material  may  get 
through  the  system  without  receiving  the 
contact  with  solution  necessary  for  the 
extraction  of  the  desired  quantity  of  con¬ 
tained  metal;  that  the  agitation  in  one 
solution  does  not  give  as  good  results 
as  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
method  in  which  repeated  changes  of  so¬ 
lution  are  permitted,  and  also  that  the 
interiors  of  the  tanks  of  a  continuous 
series  are  mysteries,  the  operator  never 
being  sure  of  what  is  going  on  inside 
them. 

All  of  these  points  are  important,  but 
the  question  of  extraction  is  the  most 
vital.  It  may  be  said  with  practical  cer¬ 
tainty  that  agitation  for  a  given  time  in 
one  solution  will  not  produce  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  metals  that  will  be  secured 
by  agitation  for  the  same  length  of  time 
with  three  or  four  changes  of  solution, 
each  of  which  contains  active  cyanide. 

In  brief,  then,  the  question  before  the 
metallurgist  is  this:  Is  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  economies  of  the  continu¬ 
ous  process  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  lower  extrac¬ 
tion  ?  The  question  is  important  and 
has  not  yet  been  answered. 


Practical  Accuracy 

At  the  present  advanced  stage  of  min¬ 
ing  and  metallurgical  practice,  when 
everyone  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
make  use  of  every  possible  means  for  ob¬ 
taining  better  or  more  economical  re¬ 
sults,  it  is  remarkable  that  some  im¬ 
portant  steps  are  left  in  an  almost 
medieval  state  of  imperfection.  One  of 
these  important  steps  is  assaying,  which 
has  been  brought  up  to  a  state  of  theoret¬ 
ical  perfection,  but  is  often  imperfect 
as  practiced. 

The  average  assayer  is  highly  skilled 
in  the  operations  he  has  under  his  care, 
but  the  estimation  of  silver  and  gold  in 
mill  tailings  is  usually  carried  out  on 
such  small  quantities  of  pulp  that  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  have  little  value.  Many 
assayers  make  such  estimatiotis  on  one 
assay-ton  of  pulp  and  take  extreme  pains 
in  carrying  out  each  operation,  but  when 


the  estimation  of  gold  in  cyanide  tailings, 
often  as  low  as  10  or  20c.  per  ton  in 
value,  is  under  consideration,  no  amount 
of  care  can  secure  accurate  results. 

The  assayer,  when  the  subject  is 
brought  to  his  notice,  has  an  answer  for 
such  criticism.  He  simply  asks  what 
use  there  is  in  making  accurate  analyses, 
when  other  important  operations  in  the 
mill  are  carried  out  carelessly.  He  men¬ 
tions  that  the  amount  of  ore  delivered  to 
the  mill  is  not  weighed,  but  estimated; 
that  the  contents  of  the  tanks  are  esti¬ 
mated;  that  sampling  is  not  accurately 
carried  out,  and  that  there  are  spills  and 
leaks  enough  about  the  plant  to  make  any 
accurate  determination  on  his  part  futile. 

There  is  plenty  of  truth  in  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  those  in 
charge  of .  operations  cannot  or  will  not 
recognize  it.  Without  actual  accuracy 
no  knowledge  of  what  really  is  going  on 
in  a  plant  can  be  obtained  and  no  com¬ 
parison  can  be  made  of  efficiencies  in 
different  plants.  The  records  of  opera¬ 
tions  as  carried  on  at  present  are  often 
but  little  more  than  a  vehicle  for  self¬ 
flattery  and  not  to  be  accepted  as  actual 
facts.  Practical  accuracy  should  begin 
at  the  beginning  and  be  carried  through 
to  the  logical  end. 


Acetylene  Lamps  Under¬ 
ground 

Early  troubles  with  the  acetylene  mine 
lamp,  the  result  of  construction  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  such  use,  prejudiced  many  op¬ 
erators  against  them,  but  the  lamps  of 
the  present  day  with  automatic  water 
feed,  improved  burners  and  of  light 
weight,  undoubtedly  offer  advantages  for 
underground  use. 

Miners  are  notoriously  conservative, 
and  usually  prefer  to  stick  to  methods 
and  apparatus  that  have  come  to  them 
as  a  heritage  rather  than  to  take  some¬ 
thing  new.  This  is  a  reason  why  acety¬ 
lene  lamps  are  not  more  widely  used. 
Among  the  more  intelligent  miners,  how¬ 
ever,  these  lamps  are  becoming  more 
popular,  and  superintendents  and  man¬ 
agers  particularly  are  appreciative  of  their 
advantages. 

The  small,  hat  lamps  are  now  so  well 
designed  and  made  that  they  can  be 
used  by  any  miner  who  will  give  them 
ordinary  care,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
larger  hand  lamps.  There  are  also  still 


larger  lamps  in  use  which,  while  still 
portable,  are  successfully  used  for  light¬ 
ing  entire  stopes,  even  of  great  size,  and 
which  reduce  lighting  expense  to  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  with  candles  or  oil  lamps. 

The  cost  of  acetylene  lighting  is  less 
than  that  of  candles  or  oil,  but  this  is  not 
the  only  advantage.  There  is  a  notable 
advantage  in  safety,  there  being  no 
candle  snuffs  to  be  left  burning  on  tim¬ 
bers.  The  acetylene  lamp  uses  less  oxy¬ 
gen,  making  underground  working  more 
hygienic,  and  gives  off  no  smoke  or  soot, 
which  also  tends  toward  more  comfort¬ 
able  and  sanitary  conditions  underground. 

However,  the  greatest  of  its  advantages 
is  the  quality  of  the  light,  which  is  more 
nearly  like  daylight  than  any  other  arti- 
flcial  illumination,  enabling  colors  to  be 
observed  truly.  This  is  of  great  service 
in  examining  rocks  and  ores  underground. 


The  Mining  Industry  ' 

With  iron,  copper,  spelter,  lead  and  sil¬ 
ver  on  the  present  level  of  prices  the  min¬ 
ing  industry  has  nothing  whereof  to  com¬ 
plain.  In  fact  the  production  of  all  of 
those  metals  is  large  and  we  believe  that 
the  industry  is  highly  prosperous. 

The  demand  for  new  mines  and  new 
prospects  worthy  of  development  is 
greedy.  The  chief  drawback  is  the  short¬ 
age  of  the  supply. 

The  supply  of  near-mines  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  prospects  for  sale  at  dream-prices  is 
bountiful.  Transactions  in  these  brands 
are  few,  the  market  being  very  dull.  This 
may  be  explained  by  the  dullness  in  the 
“sucker”  market,  those  buyers  being  ap¬ 
parently  keeping  a  tight  hold  on  their 
pocket-books. 

In  brief,  the  mining  industry  is  in  a 
very  healthy  condition. 


The  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  U. 
S.  G.  S.  report  on  Park  City,  Utah,  which 
was  partly  due  to  the  geologist  in  charge 
of  it  being  switched  off  to  statistical  work, 
indicates  an  absence  of  intelligence  in  the 
former  administration  of  the  Survey  per¬ 
mitting  distinguished  geologists  thus  to 
be  detailed.  Why  should  geologists  like 
Lindgren  and  Boutwell  have  been  put  to 
collecting  and  tabulating  statistics?  Why 
should  the  Geological  Survey  concern 
itself  with  statistics  anyway?  The  proper 
thing  would  be  to  transfer  its  division 
of  mineral  statistics  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 
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Correspondence  and  Discussion 

Views,  Suggestions  and  Experiences  of  Readers 


Graphic  Solution  of  Skip 
Loads 

Referring  to  Mr.  Rice’s  article  and 
accompanying  diagram  on  page  54  of  the 
Journal  for  July  13,  1912,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  did  not  say  all  that  he 
should  in  explanation  and  that  the  article 
and  diagram  as  published  do  not  entirely 
express  all  that  he  intended  they  should 
convey.  There  are  many  skips  to  which 
his  method  of  determining  the  center  of 
gravity  would  not  apply;  for  example. 


Graphic  Solution  of  Skip  Loads 

with  a  skip  of  cross  section  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration. 

For  this  reason  it  is  usually  customary, 
at  least  for  large  skips,  to  design  the 
skip  roughly,  then  analyze  for  wheel  and 
bail  loads,  altering  positions  of  wheels 
and  bail  until  a  proper  distribution  of 
loads  and  pull  is  effected. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
broader  application  of  his  load  diagram 
than  his  figure  would  indicate,  for  his 
line  of  action  for  bail  must  pass  through 
the  center  of  gravity  of  skip  and  this  is 
frequently  not  the  case.  With  the  dia¬ 
gram  drawn  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
the  line  of  action  of  bail  may  be  either 
above  or  below  the  center  of  gravity,  but 
it  must  be  parallel  to  rail. 


Let  0  be  the  angle  of  inclination  with 
horizontal;  H,  center  of  gravity  for 
loaded  skip;  AH,  vertical  line  through 
center  of  gravity;  ED,  line  of  action  for 
bail;  D,  intersection  of  ED  and  AH; 
AD,  weight  of  skip  and  load  to  any  con¬ 
venient  scale;  CD,  line  through  D  normal 
to  rail;  AC,  line  through  A  parallel  to 
ED;  then;  i4C  will  equal  the  bail  pull 
(to  same  scale  as  AD)  and  CD  the 
total  load  on  wheels.  Locate  the  rear 
wheel  and  draw  EF  through  its  center 
and  normal  to  rail. 

Take  CB  equal  to  the  load  wanted  on 
the  rear  wheel,  draw  a  line  through  E 
and  B  until  it  intersects  CA  or  CA  pro¬ 
duced  at  K.  Draw  KG,  the  center  line 
of  the  front  wheel,  then  BD  equals  the 
load  on  the  front  wheel.  The  same 
method  may  be  modified  to  apply  when 
the  line  of  action  of  the  bail  is  not 
parallel  to  the  rail,  but  the  diagram  be¬ 
comes  more  complicated,  and  has  little 
practical  value. 

F.  W.  Collins 

Hurley,  N.  M.,  July  23,  1912. 


Efficiency  Underground 

“There  is  more  money  buried  in  the 
workings  of  poorly  operated  mines  than 
the  world  will  ever  be  told  about,”  was 
the  remark  made  to  me  a  long  time  ago 
by  an  old  miner  who  had  spent  more 
years  underground  than  most  of  us  live. 
The  occasion  of  the  remark  is  called  to 
mind  by  the  letter  of  S.  H.  Brockunier 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  for  Aug. 
17,  1912.  I  recall  a  general  manager, 
an  exceedingly  dignified  individual  who, 
on  a  certain  morning,  discharged  one 
man  and  “cussed  out”  everyone  else  who 
happened  to  be  handy.  The  whole  thing 
happened  as  a  result  of  one  of  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare  excursions  of  the  G.  M. 
to  the  underground  workings,  where  he 
became  disgruntled  over  the  poor  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  of  the  headings  and  began 
to  find  fault  with  the  miner  who  was 
driving  it.  One  remark  led  to  another 
until  the  “explosion”  resulted,  when  the 
miner  said  that  the  mine  was  a  harness 
prospect  anyway.  The  G.  M.  wanted  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  cryptic  remark 
and  was  told  that  the  gold  ran  in  traces. 
That  started  more  fireworks  and  the 
miner  lost  his  job.  The  moral  of  the 
episode  is  that  if  the  manager  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  going  undergrovnd  he 
would  have  known  how  the  faces  looked 
and  he  would  have  known,  too,  that  this 
particular  miner  was  a  good  workman 
and  should  not  have  been  scolded. 


Most  managers  do  not  know  how  to 
handle  men,  and  on  this  point  Mr.  Brock¬ 
unier  has  not  laid  sufficient  stress.  It 
is  not  good  management  to  go  about  and 
quarrel  with  men,  and  it  is  equally  bad 
to  make  a  human  iceberg  of  oneself  as 
some  men  do,  walking  about  with  no 
word  for  anyone,  looking  wise  and  trans¬ 
mitting  orders  and  instructions  through 
a  series  of  assistants.  The  orders  lack 
force  when  they  reach  the  spot. 

A  manager  may  be  severe  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  one  should  desire  to  make 
himself  totally  disagreeable.  A  great 
deal  may  be  gained  by  building  up  a 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  operating  com¬ 
pany  in  its  employees,  and  this  can  be 
done  by  making  each  man  feel  that  he  is 
responsible  for  his  work,  that  his  boss 
knows  how  it  ought  to  be  done  and  will 
praise  him  if  it  is  well  done  and  chide 
him  if  it  is  not.  But,  above  all,  every 
man  ought  to  be  made  to  understand  that 
when  he  feels  it  necessary  to  go  to  the 
“old  man”  with  his  story,  he  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  for  the  interview 
and  will  have  his  case  adjusted  with 
absolute  impartiality  much  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  when  the  miner  knows  that 
“the  ‘old  man*  is  on  the  square.” 

Rezongador. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  20,  1912. 


Pipe  Flanges  Without  Gasket 

In  the  Journal  of  June  8,  1912,  p. 
1128,  is  described  a  joint  made  by  comi- 
gating  one  steam-  or  air-pipe  flange,  and 
clamping  to  the  other  without  a  gasket.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  this  same 
scheme  was  used  as  long  ago  as  19(X)  on 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  R.R.,  at 
Denison,  Tex.,  for  locomotive-cylinder 
heads,  and  1  am  informed  it  is  still  in 
use. 

F.  E.  Allison. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  29,  1912. 


A  Long  Raise 

In  the  Journal  of  July  20,  1912,  two 
typographical  errors  were  made  in  trans¬ 
cribing  my  comments  on  the  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “A  Long  Raise,”  published  in  the 
Journal  of  June  22.  The  raise  men¬ 
tioned  was  in  the  Monarch  mine  of  the 
Cceur  d’Alene  North  Fork  Mining  &  Mill¬ 
ing  Co.,  and  the  rate  of  advance  was  150, 
not  190  ft.  per  month. 

STEPH''N  R3YCE. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  24.  1912. 
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Two  Decades  of  Mining  on  the  Rand 


The  two  diagrams  shown  in  the 
accompanying  'illustration  are  designed 
to  show  the  principal  results  which  have 
attended  Rand  gold-mining  enterprise 
during  two  decades — before  and  after  the 
war,  or,  more  strictly,  a  set  of  ten  years 
preceding  1900,  and  of  11  years  from 
1901  to  1911  inclusive.  In  the  earlier 
period,  the  solid  lines  showing  the  gold 
recovered  and  the  tonnage  milled  exhibit 
closer  parallelism,  if  sticklers  for  mathe¬ 
matical  exactitude  will  permit  such  an 
expression,  than  do  similar  lines  in  the 
later  period. 

In  the  early  years  the  recovery 
was  over  50s.  per  ton,  the  com¬ 
panies  milling  being  principally  situated 
on  the  central  and  richest  portion  of  the 
Rand.  With  the  small  batteries  then 
used  it  was  possible  to  select  ore 
closely.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  ore 
which  now  forms  the  basis  of  the  Rand’s 
production  would  not  or  could  not  have 
been  mined  during  the  pre-war  period. 
For  the  last  three  years  the  recovery  has 
averaged  only  28s.  6d.  per  ton,  whereas 
the  lowest  average  up  to  1898,  reckon¬ 
ing  on  the  drastic  basis  of  deducting 
dividends  from  the  yield  and  dividing  by 
the  number  of  tons,  was  28s.  while  the 
average  would  have  been  considerably 
higher.  The  rise  in  costs  calculated  on 
this  basis  in  1899  was  more  apparent 


By  A.  Cooper  Key 


An  analysis  of  Rand  mining 
for  the  decade  prior  to,  and  the 
decade  after  the  Boer  war  shows 
'  that  the  amount  of  gold  dis¬ 
tributed  to  shareholders  is  ap- 
'  proximately  the  same  for  the  two 
'  periods.  Increased  milling  capac¬ 
ity  has  necessitated  mining  over 
a  greater  stoping  width  which, 

^  together  with  less  thorough  sort¬ 
ing,  has  resulted  in  lower  grade 
of  mill  feed,  but  results  to  share¬ 
holders  have  not  changed  mate¬ 
rially. 


•Editor,  “South  African  Mining:  Re¬ 
view,”  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 


Fall  of  Grade 

In  the  second  diagram,  we  see  the  re¬ 
covery  and  tonnage-milled  lines  gradually 
getting  farther  cpart  when  viewed  over  a 
long  period,  but  fairly  parallel  when  ex¬ 
amined  as  to  shorter  durations  of  time. 
This  feature  being  especially  noticeable 
in  the  last  three  years.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  of  course,  the  regular  fall  in 
grade,  or  recovery  per  ton,  from  1902 
when  it  was  42s.  to  less  than  29s.  in 
1909,  since  which  time  the  figure  has 
been  steadier.  In  the  years  of  limited 
operations  up  to  1904,  the  limitation 
being  imposed  by  stringency  of  native 
labor  in  the  main,  but  also  by  difficulty 
in  financing  some  of  the  properties,  the 
grade  was  fairly  well  sustained,  and  the 
divided  profit  in  that  year  was  at  9s.  7d. 
per  ton  or  almost  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  earlier  period.  The  difference  is  more 


Charts  Showinc.  Results  of  Mining  on  the  Rand  before  and  after  Boer  War 


than  real,  the  companies  conserving  their 
funds  to  provide  for  a  possible  long 
period  of  inactivity. 

Introduction  of  Cyanide  Process 

The  advance  in  grade  from  the  43s.  4d. 
per  ton  of  1891  was  due  to  the  adoption 
of  the  cyanide  process  for  the  recovery 
of  the  gold  from  ore  drawn  from  the 


pyritic  zone  of  the  mines,  usually 
reached  at  depth  of  about  250  ft.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  shareholders  received  an 
average  of  10s.  in  dividends  for  every 
ton  of  ore  crushed,  but  the  maximum  an¬ 
nual  crushing  was  at  the  rate  of  10,- 
000,000  tons,  a  quantity  which  the  Rand 
mills  will  crush  this  year  in  the  short 
space  of  two  months. 


than  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
profit  tax  instituted  by  the  government 
of  the  South  African  republic,  but 
allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance  during 
that  regime  was  then  being  collected  from 
the  companies.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  the  amount  per  ton  received  by 
shareholders  fell  sharply,  averaging  8s. 
8d.  in  the  next  triennium.  In  1908  the 
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Chinese,  the  first  of  whom  had  arrived  in 
1904,  had  become  efficient,  while  the 
greatly  increased  use  of  the  tube  mills, 
the  first  of  which  was  installed  at  the 
Glen  Deep  in  1905  had  greatly  increased 
the  stamp  duty.  These  two  factors, 
though  primarily  the  labor  force,  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  tonnage  by  2,677,000 
in  this  year.  Although  the  magnitude  of 
operatious  with  concurrent  wide  stoping, 
brought  about  a  reduction  of  2s.  4d.  per 
ton,  the  working  costs  either  taking  the 
drastic  basis  or  the  actual  mine  figures 
as  shown  by  the  Chamber  of  Mines  were 
reduced  by  practically  three  shillings. 

Shareholders  Best  Year 

The  year  1909  was  the  best  for  Rand 
shareholders.  Dividends  at  high  ratio  of 
profit  were  distributed  among  share¬ 
holders  and  some  companies  paid  as 
bonuses,  profits  which  had  been  accumu¬ 
lated  years  previous  with  a  view  to 
participation  in  amalgamation  schemes, 
or  in  any  new  business  of  a  favorable 
character  which  might  have  offered. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  while  the  de¬ 
clared  working  cost  fell  less  than  one 
shilling  the  “drastic”  method  revealed  a 
fall  of  2s.  3d.  per  ton,  the  lowest  rate 
ever  recorded.  Though  in  the  last  two 
years  an  extra  3,350,000  tons  have  been 
crushed,  fhe  expectation  of  a  dividend 
distribution  of  £10,000,000  has  not  been 
realized,  on  the  contrary  the  yield  has 
dropped  to  £7,750,000;  the  decrease  is 
largely  explained  by  substantial  amounts 
of  capital,  expenditure  having  been  de¬ 
frayed  out  of  revenue,  owing  to  inability 
to  issue  reserve  shares  at  prices  con¬ 
sidered  satisfactory.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  will  be  recognized  that  the 
21s.  7d.  per-ton  figure  for  working  costs 
by  difference  is  exaggerated.  Between  the 
grade  rcorded  and  the  declared  working 
costs  there  is  a  margin  of  practically  10s. 
per  ton,  or  the  same  margin  as  shown 
between  costs  calculated  on  the  drastic 
method  and  the  grade  in  pre-war  work¬ 
ing.  Part  of  the  difference  is  accounted 
for  by  profits  tax,  so  the  showing  is  by 
no  means  unsatisfactory.  Moreover  on 
a  basis  of  28s.  6d.  per  ton,  the  Rand 
rests  on  a  more  stable  foundation  than 
it  did  a  few  years  back  when  reliance  was 
placed  in  the  richer  reefs  yielding  per¬ 
haps  10s.  per  ton  more. 

Sustained  Dividend  Ratio 

Taking  1898  as  typical  of  pre-war 
working  and  the  years  1909  and  1910  as 
typical  of  post-war^  operations,  it  is 
noticeable  that  there  has  been  little  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  percentage  of  gold  which 
has  reached  the  shareholder.  In  the 
earlier  period  it  was  32%,  while  the  late 
years  have  shown  31  and  29%,  respec¬ 
tively.  But  whereas  South  Africa  re¬ 
tained  but  £10,500,000  in  working  ex¬ 
penditure  in  1898  and  £11,650,000  no 
farther  back  than  1904,'  the  expenditure 


had  by  1909  run  up  to  £20,250,000,  while 
last  year  it  fell  little  short  of  £25,000,000. 
This  has  given  a  steadying  effect  to 
Johannesburg  and  the  Reef.  Such  ex¬ 
penditure  is  generally  irrespective  of 
amounts  spent  on  capital  account  which 
are  sometimes  indeed  considerable. 

"Sorting”  and  Stamp  Dutv 

The  subsidiary  features  of  the  chart 
show  that  by  sorting  the  amount  of  waste 
rock  inevitably  mined  but  discarded  prior 
to  milling,  has  fallen  regularly,  due  to  the 
insistent  demand  of  the  big  mills,  and  the 
straining  after  lower  costs,  for  sorting  of 
course  mathematically  increases  the  rate 
per  ton,  while  the  duty  per  stamp  per  24 
hr.  has  increased  by  over  50%  in  the 
last  five  or  six  years.  Whereas  the  aver¬ 
age  duty  was  under  eight  tons  in  1911, 

11  companies  in  December  crushed  over 

12  tons  the  best  performances  being  20.7 
tons  by  the  Roodepoort  United,  16.36  by 
the  Jupiter,  and  15.17  by  the  Simmer 
Deep.  This  remarkable  increase  in 
crushing  capacity,  due  to  lavish  use  of 
tube  mills,  is  the  great  feature  of  recent 
metallurgical  advance. 

Vanadium  in  Colorado 

Special  Correspondence 

There  are  six  producers  of  vanadium 
ore  in  Colorado.  The  carnotite  ore  in  the 
Paradox  district,  60  miles  west  of  Placer- 
ville,  contains  more  vanadium  than 
uranium,  whereas  the  opposite  is  true 
of  the  carnotite  ore  found  in  Utah.  The 
Paradox  district  has  a  wagon  haul  of 
from  50  to  75  miles,  at  a  cost  of  from 
$25  to  $35  per  ton,  which  prohibits  the 
shipment  of  much  low-grade  ore. 

The  International  Vanadium  Co.,  con¬ 
trolled  by  George  D.  Blackwell  Sons  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Liverpool — who  have  taken 
over  the  management  of  the  General 
Vanadium  company — have  been  shipping 
steadily,  when  condition  of  wagon  roads 
permitted.  Recently,  however,  the  oper¬ 
ations  were  discontinued,  owing  to 
market  conditions,  which,  it  is  said,  did 
not  leave  any  profit  on  the  low-grade  ores. 

The  Standard  Chemical  Co.,  controlled 
by  the  American  Vanadium  Co.,  and  the 
J.  M.  Flannery  interests,  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  developing  its  property,  but  has 
shipped  no  ore  since  last  autumn.  It  is 
understood  that  the  company  is  experi¬ 
menting  at  its  Canonburg,  Penn.,  plant 
on  a  process  for  the  extraction  of  the 
uranium  and  vanadium  contents,  and  also 
to  save  the  radium  in  some  form. 

During  the  last^year,  A.  M.  Wilson,  of 
Telluride,  Colo.,  has  been  shipping  differ¬ 
ent  grades  of  carnotite  ore,  varying  from 
1%  to  15%  UjOs.  This  ore  was  sold 
through  E.  P.  Earle,  of  New  York,  and 
David  Taylor,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  In  April 
of  this  year,  Mel  Turner,  of  Placerville, 
shipped  a  carload  of  carnotite  running 
over  3%  UjOs,  and  5%  B-Os.  He  is  doing 
further  prospecting. 


J.  M.  Beslisle  is  hauling  ore  to  Placer¬ 
ville  for  a  first  shipment,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  of  fair  grade  in  both  uranium 
and  vanadium. 

The  roscoelite  ores  containing  no  uran¬ 
ium  are  being  mined  and  milled  by  the 
Primes  Chemical  Co.,  at  Newmire,  and  at 
Saw  Pit,  where  an  old  gold-reduction 
plant  is  being  remodeled  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  low-grade  roscoelite  ore  from 
claims  owned  by  the  Colorado  Vanadium 
Co.  .  _ 

Prospecting  on  the  Gillies 
Timber  Limit 

Special  Correspondence 

The  announcement  that  the  provincial 
government  will  throw  open  for  stak¬ 
ing,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Gillies 
Timber  Limit,  has  created  much  inter¬ 
est  and  recalls  the  early  boom  days  of 
Cobalt.  The  section  thrown  open  con¬ 
sists  of  about  4000  acres  and  embraces 
the  area  south  of  the  lots  sold  several 
years  ago  and  lying  between  the  Mon¬ 
treal  River  and  the  lower  corner  of  Cole¬ 
man  Township. 

The  whole  of  the  Gillies  Timber  Limit 
was  withdrawn  from  staking  in  the  early 
days  of  the  camp,  the  government  decid¬ 
ing  to  go  into  the  mining  business  itself. 
Much  work  was  done  on  the  Limit,  but 
without  results,  and  the  government,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  same  weaknesses  as  lesser 
individuals,  held  out  for  too  much  money. 
It  is  commonly  stated  that  an  offer  of 
$10,000,000  was  made  and  refused  for 
the  mineral  rights  alone. 

Finally  growing  tired  of  spending 
money  without  any  return  the  govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  do  a  little  wildcatting  on 
its  own  account.  A  number  of  20-acre 
lots  were  laid  out  and  in  different  sales, 
about  100  of  these  were  disposed  of.  The 
last  sale,  however,  fell  decidedly  flat  and 
seeing  that  further  sales  were  not  likely 
to  be  profitable,  it  was  finally  decided 
to  throw  the  land  open.  With  regard  to 
the  lots  already  sold  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  silver  was  found  on  only  two, 
and  on  these  in  insufficient  quantities  to 
make  paying  mines. 

While  it  is  probable  that  all  the  new 
lots  will  be  staked,  the  staking  will  be 
done  more  as  a  speculation,  than  with 
the  idea  of  developing  mining  properties. 

Cobalt  has  been  coming  in  for  much 
attention  lately,  and  there  has  been  a 
decided  revival  of  interest  in  that  dis¬ 
trict.  Properties  formerly  abandoned 
are  being  worked  again,  and  several 
leases  have  been  made.  This  will  prob¬ 
ably  account  for  a  large  part  of  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  new  section  of  the  limit. 

While  this  territory  possesses  certain 
merit  on  account  of  its  close  proximity 
to  the  paying  mines  of  the  district,  and 
while  too  little  work  has  been  done  to 
justify  an  opinion  of  its  ultimate  value, 
it  is  a  fact  that  all  previous  work  done 
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on  this  section  has  been  barren  of  re¬ 
sults,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
not  particularly  encouraging. 


Alaska  Gold  Mines  Co. 

A  brief  announcement  of  the  program 
of  the  newly  organized  Alaska-Gastineau 
Mining  Co.,  was  made  in  the  Journal  of 
Aug.  10.  The  property  include^  the 
Alaska-Perseverance,  Oxford  and  iheep 
Creek  groups  of  mines,  near  Juneau, 
Alaska.  Mention  was  then  made  of  the 
probability  of  a  holding  company  be¬ 
ing  organized,  to  be  known  as  the  Alaska 
Gold  Mines  Co.  This  company  is  now 
being  organized  through  Hayden,  Stone 
&  Co.,  with  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$7,500,000,  divided  into  750,000  shares, 
$10  par  value. 

The  company  will  secure  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Alaska-Gastineau  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  build  a  mill  with  an  initial 
daily  capacity  of  6000  tons  and  will  finance 
the  development  of  the  property  for  ex¬ 
tensive  operations.  It  is  estimated  that 
$4,500,000  will  be  required  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  present  issue  of  stock  will 
be  614,700  shares  and  the  company  will 
hold  in  its  treasury  $1,790,000  Alaska- 
Gastineau  bonds  out  of  a  total  issue  of 
$3,500,000  and  $9,801,000  par  value 
Alaska-Gastineau  stock.  There  will  be 
placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  Alaska- 
Gastineau  company  $1,250,000,  and,  in 
addition,  in  the  treasury  of  the  Alaska 
Cold  Mines  Co.,  the  holding  concern, 
the  further  sum  of  $3,250,000,  or  a  total 
of  $4,500,000  in  all.  The  rest  of  the 
authorized  capital  of  $750,000,  amount¬ 
ing  to  135,300  shares,  will  be  reserved 
for  general  purposes  and  to  acquire,  if 
it  can  be  arranged  on  reasonable  terms, 
the  outstanding  $1,100,000  of  bonds,  and 
the  $2,199,000  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Alaska-Gastineau  Mining  Co.'  The  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  company  will  be  in  part 
as  follows:  Charles  Hayden,  president; 
Daniel  C.  Jackling,  vice-president,  in 
charge  of  operations;  Albert  F.  Holden, 
with  the  two  officers  above  named  and 
two  others  not  yet  chosen,  will  constitute 
an  executive  committee. 


Old  F'reibergers  in  America 

Notices  have  been  sent  to  all  the  old 
students  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
Freiberg,  Saxony,  Germany,  now  dwell¬ 
ing  in  North  and  South  America,  whose 
addresses  are  obtainable,  asking  their 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  forming 
an  organization  to  be  known  as  “Old 
Freibergers  in  America.” 

The  large  number  of  answers  to  these 
letters  indicate  that  the  idea  has  taken  a 
firm  root  and  that  the  organization  will 
meet  with  success.  It  is  proposed  to  hold 
the  first  meeting  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Chemistry,  which  will  be  held  in 
New  York,  $ept.  6-13.  Old  Freibergers 


not  receiving  notices  should  communicate 
with  C.  L.  Bryden,  1015  Myrtle  St., 
Scranton,  Penn. 

Lake  Superior  Mining 
Institute 

Special  Correspondence 

At  a  meeting  at  the  Houghton 
Club  of  local  members  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Mining  Institute,  plans  were 
formulated  and  committees  appointed  to 
carry  them  into  effect,  looking  toward  the 
entertainment  of  the  members  attending 
the  annual  meeting  scheduled  for  Aug. 
28,  29  and  30.  F.  W.  Denton,  of  the 
Copper  Range  Consolidated  Co.,  was 
made  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  on  a 
duly  authorized  motion  he  appointed  a 
committee  which  went  into  immediate 
executive  session  to  appoint  special  com¬ 
mittees  to  attend  to  the  details  of  the 
plans.  After  the  recess,  Mr.  Denton, 
chairman  of  this  committee,  reported  that 
committees  had  been  selected  to  deal 
with  the  following  matters:  Entertain¬ 
ment,  excursion,  transportation,  program, 
etc.  John  Knox,  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla 
company,  is  chairman  of  the  excursion 
committee,  other  members  of  the  same 
committee  being  Charles  Lawton,  of  the 
Quincy  mine,  and  Mr.  Benedict,  of  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla  company’s  mills. 
Thursday  evening,  Aug.  29,  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  an  entertainment  excursion  of 
some  sort,  and  present  plans  call  for  a 
boat  excursion  by  moonlight  to  Portage 
Entry,  10  miles  distant,  where  a  white- 
fish  dinner  will  be  served  at  the  White 
City.  The  Calumet  &  Hecla  band  will 
be  engaged  for  this  occasion.  The  chair¬ 
men  of  the  various  committees  constitute 
a  general  committee  and  will  report  on 
Monday  evening,  Aug.  12,  on  develop¬ 
ments  to  date.  Before  actual  business 
was  transacted,  Mr.  Denton  reported  on 
the  outcome  of  a  meeting  of  the  insti¬ 
tute’s  council,  held  recently  at  Ishpeining. 

At  this  meeting  the  council  decided 
that  the  scope  of  the  institute’s  activities 
could  be  extended  advantageously  to  ics 
members.  As  a  means  of  accomplishing 
this,  a  number  of  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  and  report  on  va¬ 
rious  technical  and  other  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  safety  devices,  hoisting  rope, 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  publicity.  The  com¬ 
mittee  on  Bureau  of  Mines  will  represent 
the  institute  officially  in  correspondence 
or  other  dealings  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  The  committees  on  safety  de¬ 
vices  and  hoisting  will  investigate  condi¬ 
tions  fully  on  the  Michigan  ranges  and 
the  institute  will  probably  authorize  the 
payment  of  any  expense  incurred  by  the 
committees  in  this  work.  The  treasury 
is  in  good  condition  and  annual  receipts 
exceed  expenditures  by  several  "hundred 
dollars.  An  enthusiastic  meeting  with 
a  large  attendance  is  expected  at  Hough¬ 
ton. 


The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  papers 
to  be  presented  at  the  meeting: 

Methods  of  SamplinK  at  Lake  Superior 
Iron  Mines,  by  Benedict  Crowell, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

System  of  Safety  Inspection  of  the 
Cleveland-Cllffs  Iron  Co.,  by  William 
Conlbear,  IshpeminK,  Mich. 

Raising  Shaft  at  RollinK  Mill  Mine, 
NeKaunee,  Mich.,  by  Edwin  N.  Cory, 
Nejraunee,  Mich. 

Mine  Sanitation,  by  E.  B.  Wilson, 
Scranton,  Penn. 

Raising,  Slnklnx  and  ConcretlnK.  No.  3 
Shaft,  Neffauee  Mine,  by  S.  R.  Elliott, 
Netfaunee,  Mich. 

The  Unexplored  Parts  of  the  Copper 
Ran^e  of  Keweenaw  Point,  by  Alfred  C. 
Lane,  Tufts  ColleRe,  Mass. 

Pootwall  Shafts  In  I.ake  Superior 
Copper  Mines,  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Hubbard, 
IIouKhton,  Mich. 

Some  Applications  of  Concrete  Under¬ 
ground,  by  H.  T.  Mercer. 

Rock-House  Practice  of  the  Quincy 
MlninK  Co.,  by  T.  C.  DeSoller. 

Construction  of  Intakes  at  the  Mills 
of  the  Champion  and  Trimountain  Com¬ 
panies,  by  Edward  Koepel,  Beacon  Hill, 
Mich. 

Balancing  Rock  Crushers,  by  O.  P.  • 
Hood,  PlttsbuiKh,  Penn. 

In  the  Lake  Superior  .\rea — What  In¬ 
fluences  If  Any,  Did  the  Ancient  Topo- 
Kraphy  of  Foot- Wall  Beds  Have  Upon 
the  Subseiiiient  Deposition  and  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Copper  In  Dverlyinff  Beds,  by 
L.  L.  Hubbard,  IIouKhton,  Mich. 

The  New  Franklin  Holst,  -by  R.  H. 
Corbett. 

Notes  of  Methods  of  Mining  Iron  Ore 
In  the  Lake  Superior  District,  by  F.  W. 
Sperr,  Houjfhton,  Mich. 

Failures  of  the  Rule  of  Followlnp  the 
Hanging  In  the  Development  of  I^ake 
Superior  Copper  Mines,  by  F.  W.  Sperr, 
Houg:hton.  Mich. 


California  Oil  Dividends 

Figures  for  the  month  of  July  show' 
that  the  dividends  paid  by  the  various  oil 
companies  operating  in  California 
amounted  to  $763,629  in  that  month, 
says  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune: 


Per  Dividend.'i. 
Share 


AnialKaniated . 

SI  .(K) 

S-50.(Mi0 

Caribou . 

. 01 

8.070 

Claremont . 

. 01 

.5,(MK) 

Central . 

. (K)75 

7,.5(K) 

Columbia . 

. 01 

«.<)‘)2 

Del  Hey . 

. 005 

3,077 

Fhnpin- . 

. .50 

l(K),n(K) 

. 05 

;iO,(MM) 

Home . 

. 01 

5,0(M) 

Monte  Cristo . 

. IK)5 

12,.5(M) 

Mount  Diablo . 

. 01 

5,(KK) 

Nevada  County . 

. 06 

1.5,(XK) 

New  Penn . 

.(X)5 

5,000 

Olindu  Land . 

. (K)75 

7,.500 

Paraffine . 

. 01 

3,(KK) 

Peerless, . . 

. 25 

25,000 

Record . 

. 01 

5,(KM) 

Hire  Haneh . 

. 015 

4,.5(K) 

S.  F.  &  MeKittriek . 

. 01 

5,(KK) 

Sauer  Dough . 

. (M)75 

2,902 

Section  2.5 . 

. .50 

20,000 

.State  Con . 

. 01 

5,(KK) 

Traders . 

.  .  .  .(KMi 

0,(K10 

Union . 

. (KKi 

184,744 

Union  Provident . 

. . (KMi 

91,402 

I'nitetl  Petroleum . 

. (KMi 

48,451 

Western  Union . 

. (K)5 

5,(KK) 

W.  K . 

. 02 

10,000 

Total . 

S(i83,620 

Mexican  Pet.  Ltd.  pfd . 

. 00  2-3 

80,(K;() 

Grand  total .  $763,621) 


This  does  not  include  a  number  of 
closely  held  stocks  which  make  no  pub¬ 
lic  report. 
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One  of  the  newer  districts  in 
Northern  Ontario  near  the  west¬ 
ern  edge  of  the  Timagami  Forest 
Reserve.  Reached  from  Ruei,  on 
the  Canadian  Northern  Ontario 
R.  R.,  by  canoe  and  portage. 
Topographicaliy  similar  to  other 
mining  districts  in  Northern 
Ontario.  Gold  occurs  in  ande¬ 
site.  Gosselin  claims  the  most 
developed  in  the  district. 


Laurentian  and  Keewatin  Rocks  • 

Topographically  West  Shining  Tree  dif¬ 
fers  little  from  the  other  mining  districts 
of  Northern  Ontario.  It  is  a  country  of 
into  the  large  lake.  At  Cryderman’s  one  swamps,  small  creeks  and  tortuous  lakes, 
may  obtain  meals  and  lodging.  There  From  the  shores  of  the  waterways  and 
is  also  a  store  where  one  may  purchase  from  the  swamps  rise  gently  rounded 
supplies  at  a  moderate  cost.  Once  at  knolls  and  islands  of  rock  covered  with 


Mining  engineer,  Houghton,  Mich. 


Ways  of  Reaching  the  District 


The  nearest  railroad  point  from  which 
the  district  may  be  reached  is  Ruel,  the 
present  terminus  of  the  Canadian  North¬ 
ern  Ontario  R.R.,  building  between  Sud¬ 
bury  and  Port  Arthur.  And  through  Ruel 
lies  the  principal  trail  to  Shining  Tree. 

Ruel  is  72  miles  from  Sudbury  and  tha 
night  trains  make  the  distance  in  about 
four  hours  of  strenuous  going.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  are  six  night  trains  a  week,  leav¬ 
ing  Sudbury  each  evening  except  Sunday  at 
7:10.  On  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Sat¬ 
urdays  a  mixed  train  leaves  Sudbury  for 
Ruel  at  6:30  a.m.,  arriving  at  about  1:30 
p.m.  There  is  a  stopping  place  at  Ruel 
where  one  may  obtain  meals  and  lodging 
and  the  ordinary  supplies  of  a  prospector 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

From  Ruel  to  the  “head  of  navigation,” 
on  Opickinimika  Creek,  is  a  portage  of 
about  three  miles,  over  a  corduroy  road 
for  the  most  part.  The  winter  road  fol¬ 
lows  this  route  and  goes  two  miles  fur¬ 
ther,  where  it  comes  out  on  Opickinimika 
Lake.  But  in  summer  a  35-ft.  “pointer,” 
gasoline  driven,  carries  passengers  and 
freight  each  day  between  the  landing  on 
the  creek  and  Nedon’s  Halfway,  on 
Opickinimika  Lake.  Two  dams  have  been 
built,  one  at  the  Halfway  and  one  further 
lown  the  river,  to  keep  the  water  at  a 
nernianent  level  and  enable  the  boats  to 
,  zcs  the  shallow  rapids  which  occur  at 
t.vo  or  three  places  on  the  route.  At 
r.edon’s  Halfway  one  may  obtain  meals 
and,  in  an  emergency,  lodging.  From 
this  point  another  boat  carries  the  traveler 
as  far  as  Allen  Lake,  on  Opickinimika 
River,  and  from  this  latter  point  he  must 
travel  with  his  own  outfit.  It  takes  West  Shining  Tree  Lake  it  is  easy  to 
about  seven  hours  to  make  the  trip  by  reach  any  part  of  the  district  by  canoe, 
boat  from  Ruel  to  Allen  Lake.  From  the  portages  being  good  and  the  water- 
Allen  Lake  to  Cryderman’s,  at  the  south-  ways  numerous. 

eastern  corner  of  West  Shining  Tree  In  the  winter,  when  the  traffic  requires 
Lake,  is  about  an  hour  and  a  half  by  it,  a  stage  runs  between  Ruel  and  Cryder- 
canoe.  There  are  two  short  portages  man’s.  A  winter  road  is  cut  at  places 
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Route  to  the  West  Shining  Tree  ( Wasaquagi.ma  Lake)  Gold  District 


a  growth  of  jack  pine,  spruce,  balsam, 
cedar  and  birch  and  an  occasional  white 
pine  or  fir.  The  soil  on  the  knolls  is 
thin  but  the  lower  rock  generally  has 
an  overburden  of  glacial  drift  from  2  to 
20  ft.  thick,  which  does  not  make  for 
easy  exploration. 
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The  predominant  rocks  of  the  district 
are  classed  by  W.  H.  Collins,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Mines  of  Canada,  as  of  the 
Laurentian  and  Keewatin  periods.  The 
Laurentian  is  represented  by  granites, 
gneisses  and  granite-porphyries  in  the 
southern  portions  of  Asquith  and  Fawcett 
townships  and  at  present  seem  to  posess 
no  economic  importance.  The  Kee¬ 
watin  is  present  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  four  townships  in  the  form 
of  rhyolite,  quartz  porphyry,  amphibolite 
and  andesite  with  metamorphic  variations 
of  these  rocks.  The  metamorphic  rocks 
are  mostly  greenstone  schists.  The  ande¬ 
site  is  the  commercially  important  for¬ 
mation,  for  associated  with  it  are  all  the 
gold  showings  of  the  district.  Only  in  a 
few  places  does  the  andesite  occur  un¬ 
altered,  appearing  generally  as  a  schist. 

In  the  Shining  Tree  district  there  are 
two  of  these  andesite  areas,  one  about 
West  Shining  Tree  Lake,  and  the  other, 
seemingly  smaller,  to  the  east  and  north 
in  the  township  of  Macmurchy.  There 
is  little  difference  between  these  two 


Fig.  1.  Method  of  Sampling,  Gosselin 
Claim 


such  form  and  quantity  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  bend  the  slab  after  it  had  been 
cracked  to  separate  the  various  pieces. 
This  chute  or  pocket  was  sharply  limited 
and  at  no  other  point  in  the  vein,  which 
extended  some  300  ft.,  was  there  found 
even  a  trace  of  gold. 

Some  of  the  veins  in  the  district  have  a 
tendency  to  lie  down  on  the  surface. 
One  vein  of  this  peculiar  type  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  Upon  first  examination  this 
vein,  which  is  on  the  Gosselin  property, 
seemed  to  be  about  20  ft.  wide  with  a 
strike  which  could  be  definitely  deter¬ 
mined  along  the  straight  edge  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  vein.  Upon  break¬ 
ing  into  the  surface  of  the  quartz  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  quartz  was  but  2  ft.  wide 
and  had  “flowed”  over  the  foot  wall  at 
surface.  The  quartz  in  the  “overflow” 
portion  of  the  vein  was  decidedly 
brecciated. 

The  District  Little  Explored 

Little  exploration  has  been  done  in  the 
district  below  the  surface.  On  the  Gosse¬ 
lin  claims  a  shaft  was  sunk  for  50  ft. 


Fig.  2.  Large  Quartz  “Dome”  on  Gosselin  Claim 


areas  except,  perhaps,  that  the  small  veins 
seem  to  predominate  in  the  smaller  area, 
which  is  known  locally  as  Wasapika.  In 
both  areas  the  quartz  is  plainly  a  deriva¬ 
tive  of  the  schists  with  which  it  occurs 
and  into  which  it  grades  in  many  places. 

Two  Types  of  Quartz  Bodies 

There  are  two  types  of  quartz  bodies 
in  the  district,  large  irregular  masses 
with  indefinite  and  poorly  defined  walls 
and  small  veins  of  proportionally  greater 
length,  but  which  resemble  the  larger 
bodies  insomuch  as  they  have  splintery 
wails  with  stringers  of  quartz  running  off 
and  disappearing  into  the  wall  material. 

Of  the  large  masses  there  appear  to 
be  two  varieties,  one  of  which  occurs 
in  the  country  as  suet  occurs  in  a  pud¬ 
ding — with  hazy  orientation.  An  example 
of  this  class  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This 
is  the  “dome”  on  the  Gosselin  claims. 
It  is  whit$  tQtWhly  oval  in  shape 

“^and  about  Iwlft.  long’fl^  65  ff.  wide  at 


Fig.  3. 

its  broadest  point.  In  places  the  quartz 
is  heavily  impregnated  with  pyrite  and 
chalcopyrite.  However,  such  mineraliza¬ 
tion  in  the  large  masses  seems  to  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  gold  content. 
What  gold  occurs  in  these  larger  masses 
is  most  erratically  and  unevenly  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  in  no  place  has  it  been  found 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  mining  operations.  On  the 
Gosselin  claims  the  richest  assays  were 
obtained  on  the  margin  of  the  quartz. 

In  the  smaller  veins  are  found  the 
richer  deposits  of  gold  and  the  metal 
seems  to  be  concentrated  in  the  narrow¬ 
est  point  of  the  vein.  On  the  Caswell 
claims,  in  the  Wasapikt  area,  is  such 
a  small  vein  of  white  quartz.  The  wall 
rock  on  each  side  is  a  greenstone  schist 
carrying  considerable  pyrite.  About  12 
ft.  from  one  wall  occurs  an  outcrop  of 
unaltered  andesite.  One  slab  broken  from 
thi^  vein  was  about  12  in.  long,  4  in.  wide 
and  Vt  in.  thick  and  contained  gold  in 


Bent  Vein  on  Gosselin  Claim 

on  a  contact  vein  between  the  rhyolite 
and  sericite  schist.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
shaft  neither  the  quartz  of  the  vein,  the 
walls  nor  the  gold  content  of  the  vein 
was  changed.  On  the  Bennet  claims,  in 
Wasapika,  a  pit  of  18  ft.  shows  identically 
the  same  conditions  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
This  is  to  be  expected,  for  the  country 
has  been  heavily  glaciated  and  the  rock 
much  below  the  zone  of  weathering  re¬ 
moved,  so  there  is  now  exposed  at  surface 
what  one  may  expect  to  find  for  consid¬ 
erable  depth.  And  with  this  fact  in  mind, 
the  explorers  have  worked  only  where 
there  were  excellent  showings  of  gold 
on  surface.  The  gold  of  the  district  is 
of  a  light  yellow  color  and  the  ore  con¬ 
tains  about  three  parts  of  silver  to  each 
four  parts  of  gold. 

Future  of  the  District 

It  is  improbable  that  Shining  Tree  will 
be  of  commercial  importance  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  The  gold,  while  it  is 
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present  on  many  claims  in  the  district, 
is  not  concentrated  in  quantities  which 
would  pay  for  working.  The  rich  pockets 
are  few  and  small,  and  so  far  the  pros¬ 
pecting  of  the  district  has  been  slow  and 
inadequate.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  prospectors  to  require  ab¬ 
normally  large  “first  payments”  on  op¬ 
tions  for  small  showings.  Most  of  the 
claims  have  received  little  attention  be¬ 
yond  a  desultory  trench  here  and  there. 
The  only  serious  attempt  at  thorough  ex¬ 
ploration  was  made  by  Victor  Rakowsky, 
of  Duluth,  on  the  Gosselin  claims.  The 
heavy  timber  of  the  country  prevents  easy 
prospecting  and  requires  considerable 
work  with  the  axe  before  the  pick  and 
shovel  can  be  used.  Could  the  prospec¬ 
tors  be  persuaded  to  go  below  the  sur¬ 
face  on  a  small  scale,  the  district  might 
afford  a  good  berth  for  a  small  ore-buy¬ 
ing  company. 


California  Oil  in  June 

The  June  production  of  petroleum  in 
California  fields  amounted  to  6,895,865 
bbl.,  a  daily  average  of  226,529.  This  is 
an  increase  over  May  of  13,837  bbl.  in 
PRODUCTION  BY  FIELDS 


District  Bbi. 

Fresno  County 

Coaiinga .  1,577,774 

Kern  County 

Midway .  1,989,072 

Kern  River .  929,863 

McKittrick .  504,974 

Sunset-Maricopa .  405,023 

Lost  Hills .  107,556 


Total  Kern  County  3,936,488 

Santa  Barbara  County 
Santa  Marie,  Lompoc,  Cat 

Canon .  431,442 

Summerland .  4,350 


Total  Santa  Barbara  County..  435,792 
Southern  Fields  and  Counties* 

Fullerton-Puente .  468,668 

Salt  Lake-  Sherman .  244,834 

Coyotes-La  Habra .  79,013 

Ventura .  55,976 

Whittier .  55,294 

Los  Angeles .  31,842 

Newhall .  10,184 


Total  Southern  Counties .  945,811 


total  production,  and  an  increase  in  daily 
average  of  4528  bbl.  The  field  consump¬ 
tion  for  June  was  431,965,  making  a 
daily  gross  production  of  7,327,830.  The 
pipe-line  shipments  for  June  were  6,272,- 
375  bbl.,  the  total  shipments  being  6,420,- 
405  bbl.  The  daily  shipments  for  May 
were  6,425,681  bbl.  The  daily  average 
shipments  increased  in  June,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  June  had  30  days,  against 
31  in  May. 

The  total  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
June  was  44,919,262  bbl.,  an  increase 
over  May  of  628,839  bbl.  There  were  in¬ 
creases  of  production  in  all  Kern  County 
fields  except  Maricopa.  The  record  of 
field  development  in  June  shows  59  new 
rigs,  67  completed  wells,  5626  active  pro¬ 
ducing  wells,  819  idle  producing  wells, 
408  active  drilling  wells,  352  idle  drill¬ 
ing  ,.v{plls,  and  5  wells,  abandoned.  Total 


stocks  at  the  end  of  June  were  44,919,262 
bbl.,  of  which  27,871,746  bbl.  were  in 
the  Kern  River  field. 

Southern  Piedmont  Iron 
Operations 
By  R.  J.  Holden* 

The  Oriskany  Ore  &  Iron  Corporation 
is  constructing  a  modern  coke  blast  fur¬ 
nace  at  Reusens,  near  Lynchburg,  Va., 
chiefly  to  smelt  local  brown  iron  ore. 
The  management  of  this  company  has 
had  long  experience  in  mining  and  smelt¬ 
ing  brown  iron  ore  in  large  operations 
in  western  Virginia  and  the  prospect  for 
the  success  of  the  Reusens  operation 
seems  good. 

The  foundations  for  the  furnace  and 
stoves  are  complete  and  other  work  is 
in  progress.  The  furnace  will  be  10x16 
x80  ft.  There  will  be  four  Hartman 
stoves  18x70  ft.,  a  steel  cast  house  60x 
150  ft.  and  two  Southwark  vertical  blow¬ 
ing  engines.  The  operators  claim  they 
will  have  a  capacity  of  150  to  200  tons 
of  pig  iron  per  day. 

The  company  has  acquired  the  Barr 
iron-ore  properties  in  Pittsylvania  County, 
Va.  While  these  properties  have  been 
operated  principally  for  magnetite,  the 
chief  resource  is  limonite  of  which  the 
company  claims  to  have  2,000,000  tons  in 
sight.  This  brown  ore  is  to  constitute 
the  main  ore  supply  for  the  furnace  and 
is  to  be'  supplemented  by  blue  billy.  The 
chief  occurrence  of  brown  ore  on  this 
property  is  described  in  “Mineral  Re¬ 
sources  of  Virginia”  as  follo'ws:  “Mas¬ 
sive  outcrops  of  limonite  occur  along  the 
crest  and  slopes  of  a  ridge  for  half  a 
mile.  Where  mined  the  ore  is  massive 
or  as  closely  spaced  stringers  in  clay. 
The  composition  of  the  ore  as  furnished 
by  the  operator  is  as  follows:  Fe,  47%; 
SiOj,  12.25;  P,  0.85;  Mn,  2.70  per  cent. 

The  erection  of  this  furnace  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  significant  interest.  It  will  be  the 
only  blast  furnace  in  the  South,  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  Formerly  the  Piedmont 
of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina 
was  dotted  with  more  than  25  charcoal 
blast  furnaces.  In  South  Carolina  the 
iron-mining  industry  has  long  been  ex¬ 
tinct.  In  North  Carolina,  except  for  the 
operation  of  the  Cranberry  magnetite  in 
the  extreme  western  part  of  the  state, 
iron  mining  has  ceased.  In  the  Virginia 
Piedmont  there  has  been  a  small  spas¬ 
modic  production  by  independent  pro¬ 
ducers  for  sale  to  furnaces  for  many 
years.  In  the  immediate  vioinity  of 
Lynchburg  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  two 
small  coke  furnaces  died  apparently  from 
ore  starvation.  In  the  face  of  this  here 
there  is  building  a  furnace  larger  than 
any  which  has  ever  stood  in  the  southern 
Atlantic  Piedmont  with  an  ore  supply 
apparently  adequate  for  20  years. 

•Professor  of  geolopry,  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  BlacKsburg,  Va.  . 


Chino  Copper  Co. 

The  report  of  the  Chino  Copper  Co. 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1912  shows 
production  as  follows:  April,  1,367,851 
lb.;  May,  1,358,868  lb.;  June,  1,562,925 
lb.,  a  total  of  4,289,644  lb.,  as  against 
3,271,980  lb.  for  the  first  quarter.  The 
ore  treated  in  the  two  quarters  was  167,- 
025  tons  and  160,400  tons,  respectively, 
and  the  grade  in  the  second  quarter  was 
2.04%  copper.  The  production  of  con¬ 
centrates  was  9035  tons,  carrying  23.74% 
of  copper,  and  the  average  recovery 
62.96%,  or  23.74  lb.  of  copper  per  ton 
of  ore. 

In  the  last  report  attention  was  called 
to  the  occurrence  of  oxidized  minerals 
in  the  ore  treated,  and  the  consequent  low 
recovery.  In  June  a  better  class  of  ore 
was  reached  in  the  steam-shovel  pit,  and 
the  recovery  reached  over  71%.  Costs 
were  8.02c.  per  lb.,  not  allowing  for  mis¬ 
cellaneous  income,  but  allowing  for  a 
stripping  fund  of  30c.  per  ton  of  ore 
mined,  which  amounts  to  1.3c.  per  lb.  of 
copper. 

Net  income  from  milling  was  $365,53.'f 
and  miscellaneous  profits  were  $24,603. 
Two  sections  of  the  Hurley  plant  were 
kept  in  continuous  operation.  The  third 
was  ready,  but  during  April  and  part  of 
May  the  water  supply  was  insufficient, 
and  clayey  ores  gave  trouble  in  the 
crushing  department  In  June  labor  dis¬ 
turbances  at  the  mine  resulted  in  an  ore 
shortage. 

The  fourth  section  should  be  commis¬ 
sioned  on  Aug:  15,  and  the  fifth  com¬ 
pleted  in  late  September.  It  is  hoped  to 
mill  5000  tons  per  day  in  October  and 
after.  Stripping  in  the  second  quarter 
was  504,000  cu.yd.,  a  decrease  of  115,‘ 
000  cu.yd.  from  the  first  quarter,  due 
to  the  disturbances  at  the  mine  already 
referred  to.  No  drilling  was  done  except 
to  test  areas  op  which  it  was  purposed 
to  dump  waste. 


Patent  Office  Investigation 

Washington  Correspondence 
An  investigation  into  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  Patent  Office  will  shortly 
be  undertaken  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  President,  by  the  terms  of 
provisions  made  by  Congress  for  that 
purpose.  The  idea  is  to  examine  carefully 
into  the  needs  of  the  organization,  in 
order  to  see  whether  it  is  true  that  new 
buildings  and  equipment  are  needed,  and 
whether  better  pay  for  the  staff  would 
help  to  reduce  the  lengthy  delays  which 
hamper  taking  out  patents.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  will  be  intended  also  to  ascertain 
w’hether  it  is  possible  to  improve  the 
general  type  of  organization  in  the  office 
and  to  eliminate  some  of  the  red  tape 
of  , which  complaint  is  now  frequently 
made.  There  has  been  great  and  contin¬ 
uous  complaint  on  this  subject,  and  even 
some  of  those  who  have  heretofore  op- 
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posed  the  idea  of  reforming  the  Patent 
Office  are  now  inclined  to  favor  the  plan 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  needed  in  order 
to  check  the  dissatisfaction  with  patent 
conditions  to  some  extent.  The  inquiry 
will  not  attempt  to  recommend  general 
patent  legislation  designed  to  rectify  the 
abuses  of  the  present  patent  law,  but  will 
leave  that  to  be  dealt  with  by  committees 
of  Congress  which  will  continue  the  agi¬ 
tation  on  that  subject  next  winter  along 
lines  identical  with  those  followed  during 
the  last  year. 


California  Water  Power  Con¬ 
ference 

San  Francisco  Correspondence 

Preparatioris  are  being  made  for  a 
water-power  conference,  to  be  held  either 
at  Washington  or  San  Francisco,  between 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  other 
government  officials  and  the  California 
Conservation  Commission,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  laying  the  basis  of  a  Federal 
water-power  law  that  may  harmonize 
with  the  spirit  of  the  law  proposed  to  be 
enacted  by  the  State  of  California.  This 
state  probably  contains  the  greatest 
amount  of  undeveloped  water  power  of 
any  of  the  states,  and  the  interest  taken 
in  the  conservation  of  stream  and  other 
surface  waters  for  power  purposes  in 
California  has  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  State  Water  Commission  oper¬ 
ating  in  conjunction  with  the  California 
Conservation  Commission  and  supported 
by  the  state  under  legal  appropriation. 

It  is  recognized  not  only  in  California, 
but  in  other  states,  that  the  present  Fed¬ 
eral  laws,  as  well  as  the  state  laws,  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  actual  require¬ 
ments  resulting  from  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  power.  Under  the  present  laws 
and  rulings  of  the  departments  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  have  to  do  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  to  generate  power  from  the  waters 
of  California,  the  applicant  for  hydro¬ 
electric  power  must  submit  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  and  separate  rulings  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Land  Office,  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Reclamation  Service  and  the  Geological 
Survey  before  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  may  be  secured;  and 
the  State  Conservation  Commission  also 
must  pass  upon  the  application.  A  Fed¬ 
eral  law  with  which  a  new  state  law  may 
be  made  to  conform  will  enable  the  appli¬ 
cant  for  hydro-electric  power  to  secure 
the  right  to  such  use  of  streams  and  other 
surface  waters  without  long  and  tedious 
waiting  and  the  expenditure  of  unneces¬ 
sary  money  for  fees. 

The  tentative  list  of  subjects  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  conference  includes  the  ul¬ 
timate  use,  waste  and  non-use,  misuse, 
extortion,  monopoly,  renewals,  transfers, 
rentals,  storage,  transmission,  prices, 
services,  administration,  and  other  rele¬ 
vant  matters.  Under  present  conditions,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  attract  capital  to 
invest  in  power  sites  in  California  con¬ 


trolled  by  the  Federal  government,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  guarantee  of  perman¬ 
ency  in  the  permit  issued  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  many  of  the  better  sites  for 
hydro-electric  power  in  the  state  are  so 
controlled. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  California  State  Con¬ 
servation  and  Water  Commissions,  estab¬ 
lished  75  new  gaging  stations  last  year 
in  California.  The  work  done  by  the 
Survey  in  preparing  reports  on  the  sur¬ 
face  waters  in  California  is  under  co¬ 
operative  agreement  with  the  state.  The 
first  issue  of  the  “Gazetteer  of  Surface 
Waters  in  California”  is  “Part  1,  Sacra¬ 
mento  River  Basin.”  This  is  Water  Sup¬ 
ply  Paper  295;  Nos.  296  and  297  are  in 
course  of  preparation.  They  will  include 
San  Joaquin  River  Basin  and  the  Great 
Basin  and  Pacific  Coast  Basin.  Three 
other  parts  are  contemplated  which  will 
relate  to  stream  measurements  in  three 
basins  mentioned.  Part  1  contains  de¬ 
scriptions  of  978  streams  in  Sacramento 
River  Basin.  Each  stream  is  described 
as  to  its  rising  point,  course  of  flow,  and 
confluence.  This  part  also  contains  a 
list  of  85  gaging  stations  maintained  in 
Sacramento  River  Basin  from  1888  to 
July  1,  1912.  There  are  two  errors  in 
the  text  that  might  be  misleading  to  per¬ 
sons  unacquainted  with  the  territory.  On 
p.  7  the  drainage  area  of  the  middle  fork 
of  American  River  is  stated  as  being  861 
square  miles;  this  should  be  640  square 
miles.  On  p.  36,  the  north  fork  of  Feath¬ 
er  River  is  credited  with  possible  develop¬ 
ment  at  low  water  of  300  hp.;  this  should 
be  300,000  hp.  These  corrections  were 
approved  by  the  San  Francisco  office. 


Kyshtim  Corporation,  Limited 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Kyshtim 
Corporation,  Limited,  showed  that  the 
cost  of  producing  copper  during  tfie  first 
six  months  of  1912,  was  somewhat  high, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
breaking  in  of  the  new  plant,  according 
to  the  Mining  Journal,  July  27,  1912. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
converters,  and  as  it  was  essential  to  in¬ 
sure  the  fulfillment  of  copper  contracts; 
the  old  converters  at  Kyshtim  were  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  at  a  large  additional 
expense.  The  converter  difficulties  are 
now  overcome,  and  the  old  converting 
plant  at  Kyshtim  has  been  closed.  The 
iron  works  showed  about  the  same  profit 
as  during  the  previous  year.  The  profit 
on  timber  fell  off,  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  market 
a  smaller  output,  owing  to  local  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  gold  and  silver  produced  during 
the  year  1911,  amounted  to  £13  14s.  per 
ton  of  electrolytic  copper,  from  January 
to  June  of  this  y^ar  the  precious  metals 
are  considerably  higher  than  this  figure 
for  each  ton  of  copper  produced. 


In  the  original  estimates  of  the  costs 
of  production  made  by  Knox  &  Allen,  of 
New  York,  the  cost  of  production  was 
estimated  at  £32  per  ton  of  electrolytic 
copper,  and  the  recovery  of  precious 
metal  at  £12,  giving  a  net  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  £20  per  ton  of  copper.  This  fig¬ 
ure  compares  with  Gilman  Brown’s  latest 
estimate,  £20  6s.  per  ton.  Although  the 
original  estimate  was  based  on  ore  con¬ 
taining  4.1%  of  copper,  practically  the 
same  results  are  now  being  obtained 
from  ore  containing  at  least  1%  less  of 
copper. 

The  refinery  can  now  deal  with  the 
total  output  of  blister  copper,  as  will 
be  apparent  from  the  figures  of  produc¬ 
tion  from  January  to  June.  There  were 
produced  during  this  period  3460  tons  of 
blister  copper.  From  this  and  the  stocks 
of  blister  copper  3801  tons  of  copper 
were  refined,  and  there  were  delivered 
during  this  period  3480  tons  of  refined 
copper. 

The  mines  are  now  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  well  over  1000  tons  of  ore  per 
day,  and  have  for  some  time  been  pro¬ 
ducing  at  that  rate;  that  rate  can  be  in¬ 
creased  or  reduced  in  accordance  with 
the  smeltery  requirements,  within  reason¬ 
able  limits,  without  adversely  affecting 
the  mining  costs,  or  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mines. 


Calcium  Carbide  Output 

The  accompanying  table,  by  V.  B. 
Lewes  (Times,  London;  July  3,  1912 >, 
shows  the  amount  of  calcium  carbide 


CALCir.M  CARBIDE  OUTPUT 


Made 

toin* 

Used  ! 
tons  1 

Exported 

tons 

Sweden  and  Xorwav..  . 

.52.(X)0 

4,000  1 

48,0(X) 

United  State.-* . 

.■>(),(KX) 

37, (XX)  1 

13,0(X) 

France . 

32,tKK) 

31,5tX)  1 

.'jOO 

Switzerland . 

3().OtX» 

4, (XX) 

2(5.(XX) 

Italv . 

28,000 

23,0tX) 

5,000 

.Austria  and  lIuiiKarv.. 

22,.j(K) 

!  17,0tX) 

1  r),.'jO() 

Canada . 

12,IXX) 

i  8,000 

4,000 

IS.tXX) 

1  1(),(XX) 

2,0(X) 

'  7,(XX) 

!  2,(XX) 

.•),2(X) 

i  3(>,23() 

!  1(),(XX) 

'  (■.3,81X) 

Other  count  ries . 

1  . 

1 

manufactured,  used  and  exported  from 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world  in 
1911. 


Car  Shortage  Possible 

The  Pennsylvania  R.R.  has  joined  with 
the  Association  of  Western  Railways  in 
requesting  the  cooperation  of  the  public 
to  prevent  a  “car  shortage  equal  to  or 
worse  than  that  of  October,  1907.”  A 
circular  has  been  issued  suggesting  that 
the  public  can  assist  by  unloading  and 
loading  cars  promptly;  by  loading  to  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  by  moving  lumber,  coal,  ce¬ 
ment,  steel,  etc.,  before  the  crop  move¬ 
ment  begins.  Consumers  needing  large 
amounts  of  machinery  might  profit  bv 
noting  this  condition. 
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Details  of  Practical  Mining 


Accounts  of  Useful  Ways  of  Doing  Many  Things  in  the  Day's  Work 


Mine  Cages  at  the  Desloge 
Consolidated 

By  Claude  T.  Rice 


respect  to  the  drawbar  loop,  the  clevis 
to  the  pin  of  which  the  auxiliary  draw* 
bar  is  fastened  on  each  side  of  the  main 
drawbar  loop,  and  which  as  it  rises  en* 
gages  with  the  under  surface  of  this 
loop,  lifting  the  cage,  has  to  be  made 
long  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  3,  so  that  the 
dog  frame  can  allow  the  safety  dogs  to 
close  home  on  the  6x6-in.  guide  before 
the  top  of  the  staple  comes  in  contact 
with  the  top  of  the  drawbar  loop. 

Another  feature  of  the  construction  of 
this  cage  is  the  use  of  short  guideshoes 
made  of  cast  steel,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
wear  on  the  guide.  In  order  to  allow  the 
shoes  to  have  a  little  play,  they  are  made 
of  cast  steel  and  fastened  to  the  main 
vertical  straps  of  the  cage  frame  by 
bolts  through  ears  projecting  from  the 


stationary  outer  part  of  the  deck  and  the 
drop  part  is  arranged  so  that  a  man  can¬ 
not  get  his  toes  in  between  them,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  anyone  being  caught 
by  the  drop-bottom. 

At  the  different  shafts  of  the  Desloge  The  special  features  of  this  cage  are 
Consolidated  Lead  Co.  there  is  an  in-  the  manner  of  operating  the  safety  dogs 
teresting  variety  of  hoisting  appliances,  and  the  use  of  a  leaf  spring  for  taking 
At  the  No.  6  shaft  a  Harbord  self-dump-  up  the  shock  of  lifting  the  cage,  as  well 
ing  cage  is  used.  This  works  well,  its  as  operating  the  safety  dogs  in  case  the 
only  drawback  being  that  it  requires  sev-  cable  should  break.  From  the  accom- 
eral  feet  of  open  sump  below  the  level  panying  illustrations,  it  will  be  seen  that 
of  the  bottom  station.  This,  in  a  dis-  while  the  cage  in  its  lower  main  part  re- 

trict  where  the  orebodies  are  flat  and  un-  sembles  the  ordinary  construction  of 

derlain  by  a  heavily  waterladened  for-  cages,  it  is  quite  novel  in  the  design  of 
mation,  is  a  decided  drawback.  At  No.  the  top  mechanism.  In  Figs.  1  and  2,  A 
4  shaft  of  the  same  company  the  cars  is  the  main  side  strap  of  the  cage  on  that 

are  hoisted  on  cages  of  the  type  shown  side.  This  goes  up  and  is  riveted  to  the 

in  Figs.  1,  2  and  3.  The  cars  are  un-  main  loop  constituting  the  drawbar 


proper  of  the  cage.  Coming  up  staple-  back  side.  In  this  way  the  shoe  is  fas- 
fashion  on  the  sides  of  this  is  the  auxili-  tened  sleeve-like  to  the  cage  in  such 
ary  drawbar  that  is  attached  to  the  dog-  position  that  the  vertical  motion  of  the 

operating  frame  B,  that  extends  out  to  shoe  is  limited  on  the  cage  frame, 

the  rod  D,  which  goes  down  and  oper-  although  owing  to  the  slight  looseness  of 
ates  the  cam  dogs  that  are  bolted  to  the  the  sleeve,  there  is  a  little  back  and 

main  straps  of  the  cage  frame.  In  a  forth  play  allowed  so  that  the  shoe  will 

manner  clearly  §hown  in  a  side  view  of  adjust  itself  to  the  crooks  in  the  guide, 
the  cage,  Fig.  1,  bolted  to  the  underside  In  Fig.  4  is  shown  the  drop-bottom 
of  a  crossbrace  C,  the  crossbrace,  putting  cage  used  at  No.  3  shaft.  The  interest- 
off  from  the  main  frame  of  the  cage  ing  feature  of  this  cage  is  a  simpler 

near  the  top,  is  a  leaf  spring  C,  that  modiflcation  of  the  Munzner  type  of 

comes  down  and  engages  with  the  top  safety  mechanism  than  is  used  on  the 

side  of  the  dog  frame  B,  of  the  cage,  cages  at  the  Doe  Run  and  St.  Joseph 

This  is  best  shown  in  the  front  view  of  mines. 

the  cage.  Owing  to  the  considerable  There  is  only  one  cross  arm  coming 
movement  of  the  auxiliary  drawbar  with  out  to  operate  the  dog  shafts  of  the  do*; 


loaded  by  a  dumping  ram,  designed  by 
Thomas  Fisher,  the  mine  captain,  which 
pushes  them  to  spear  tipples  and  puts 
them  back  on  the  cage  again  after  they 
have  been  dumped. 

This  cage  is  of  the  drop-bottom  type. 
No  wrecks  have  resulted  from  cars  get¬ 
ting  off  the  deck  in  the  shaft,  although 
the  drop-bottom  has  been  in  use  for  13 
years.  In  this  type  of  drop-bottom  cage, 
the  whole  center  which  is  covered  over 
tightly,  as  is  the  rest  of  the  deck,  with 
sheet  iron,  drops,  and  not  merely  the 
central  track  in  the  deck  that  carries 
the  car  as  in  some  other  types.  .  As  the 
central  part  clear  across  the  cage  deck 
drops,  and  the  junction  between  the 
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Trolleys  for  Sinking  Incline  shows  the  details  of  the  construction  of 

Q,  -  the  I-beam  trolley  used  by  the  Isle  Royale 

onaits  company.  Some  companies  use  I-beams 

Buckets  are  used  in  sinking  incline  in  sinking;  'others  use  rope,  and  still 
shafts  at  the  Lake  Superior  copper  others  use  both  methods  for  carrying  the 
mines.  These  are  carried  by  a  trolley  bucket,  as  each  system  has  its  own  ad- 
that  runs  either  on  a  wire  rope  or  on  an  vantages. 

8-in.  I-beam  suspended  from  the  roof  In  shafts  where  a  rope  trolley  is  used, 
by  chains,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  the  bottom  end  of  the  rope  is  fastened  to 
drawing.  In  order  to  keep  the  I-beam  an  eye-bolt  which  has  been  wedged  into 
from  swinging  upward  with  the  pull  as  a  hole  about  two  feet  deep  that  points 
the  bucket  is  being  loaded,  it  is  usual  to  back  into  the  shaft  so  that  the  harder 
hang  the  top  length  of  the  I-beam,  the  pull  the  more  the  bolt  is  forced  into 
which  is  curved  to  allow  the  bucket  the  hole.  At  the  upper  end  provision 
to  be  carried  high  enough  so  that  must  be  made  for  stretching  the  rope  so 
it  can  be  dumped  into  a  car,  from  that  there  will  be  as  little  sag  as  possible, 
rods  anchored  in  plugs  in  the  roof,  and  for  there  can  be  no  supporting  of  the 
to  butt  the  upper  end  against  a  timber,  trolley  cable  from  intermediate  points. 


frame.  This  is  the  one  in  the  center, 
the  side  play  of  which  on  the  shafts  is 
limited  by  collars  such  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  Slide 
plates  with  guide  slots  cut  in  them  limit 
the  side  motion  of  the  dog  shafts,  and  so 
the  shafts  do  not  have  to  be  bound  to¬ 
gether  at  their  outer  ends  by  other  cross 
arms  as  in  the  Doe  Run  cages.  A  sleeve, 
inside  which  the  coil  spring  operating 
the  dog  works,  comes  down  from  the  top 
of  the  cage  to  form  the  stop  to  limit  the 
compression  of  the  spring  and  throw  the 
weight  of  the  cage  directly  upon  the 
drawbar. 

The  safety  dogs  are  3  in.  wide  with  a 
central  groove  that  divides  them  into  two 
chisel  edges  each  1  in.  wide.  With  this 
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construction  of  the  dog  frame  there  is 
somewhat  less  cutting  up  of  the  top  of 
the  cage  than  ordinarily  with  the  Munz- 
ner  arrangement,  making  it  easier  to  load 
long  rails  and  timbers  on  the  cage.  In 
addition  to  the  simplicity  gained  by  this 
construction  there  is  also  some  advantage 
in  the  small  amount  of  weight  saved. 


Because  of  the  fact  that  the  I-beam  does 
not  sag  as  does  a  rope,  larger  buckets 
can  be  used  with  the  I-beam  equipment. 
This  is  a  great  advantage,  while  it  is 
also  possible  to  continue  sinking  as  far 
as  desired;  with  a  rope  trolley  200  ft.  is 
as  far  as  can  be  sunk  at  one  lift. 

The  I-beams  are  fastened  together  by 
top  and  bottom  plates,  so  as  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  travel  of  the  trolley  against 
the  webs  of  the  beam.  Beams  20  ft.  loAg 
are  used,  but  an  extension  piece  10  ft. 
long  is  put  in  until  the  shaft  can  be 
worked  deep  enough  to  allow  the  use  of 
a  regular  length  of  track.  To  prevent 
over-running  a  wooden  buffer  is  bolted 
to  the  I-beam.  In  order  to  get  a  binding 
action  in  the  drill  holes  that  carry  the 
I-beams,  the  holes  are  put  in  at  right 
angles  to  the  dip  of  the  lode.  These  are 
drilled  by  the  machines  as  the  shaft  is 
being  sunk.  The  accompanying  drawing 


In  the  South  Hecla  shaft  of  the  Calumet 
&  Hecla  it  is  the  custom  to  do  the  final 
tightening  of  the  trolley  cable  by  a  turn- 
buckle  having  a  travel  of  several  feet. 
This  is  seated  at  one  end  against  a  tim¬ 
ber  running  from  the  foot  to  the  hang¬ 
ing  wall,  while  the  other  is  fastened  by 
a  clip  to  the  rope.  The  extra  trolley 
rope  is  carried  in  a  coil  out  of  the  way. 
As  new  cable  is  required  by  the  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  shaft,  the  clip  is  loosened  and 
more  rope  is  let  out.  Then  the  clip  is 
bolted  on  again  and  after  pulling  the 
cable  as  tight  as  possible  with  the  hoist¬ 
ing  engine,  the  turnbuckle  is  used  to  do 
the  final  stretching. 

At  the  Mohawk  mines  the  upper  end 
of  the  trolley  cable  is  bolted  to  a  plate 
that  fastens  to  a  bolt  that  goes  through 
a  timber  of  the  shaft.  By  tightening  the 
nut  on  this  bolt  which  is  seated  against 
a  plate  on-  the  timber,  the  final  stretch- 


Mining  from  a  Barge 

The  pillars  in  the  Yellow  Dog  mine,  in 
the  Joplin  district,  are  being  worked  by 
means  of  a  barge,  as  the  drifts  are 
flooded.  The  barge  is  rowed  to  the  pillar 
and  a  tarpaulin  stretched  between  pillars. 
The  rich  ore  is  gouged  out  of  the  pillar 
and  falls  on  the  tarpaulin,  from  which  it 
is  collected.  Ore  enough  to  produce 
three  tons  of  concentrates  per  day  is 
being  .gathered  imthiS' way;- 


I! 
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ing  of  the  trolley  cable  is  effected.  The 
manner  of  fastening  this  clamp  to  the 
rope  is  shown  in  the  drawing.  There  are 
two  screw-bolts  with  an  iron  pin  between 
them  to  put  a  kink  in  the  cable  and  tight¬ 
en  it  after  the  two  U-bolts  have  been 
clamped  upon  it.  Even  when  tightening 
as  much  as  is  practicable  on  the  trolley 
cable,  there  is  some  sag,  and  even  if  the 
cable  can  be  carried  nearer  the  roof 
than  the  I-beam,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
smaller  bucket  with  the  rope  than  with 
the  I-beam.  At  the  South  Hecla  the 
sinking  bucket  has  a  capacity  of  700  lb. 
of  rock. 

Whatever  the  method  of  carrying  the 
trolley,  the  bucket  is  permanently 
attached  to  the  hoisting  cable  by  a  fall 
that  permits  it  to  be  lowered  to  the  rock 
pile  in  the  shaft.  In  the  accompanying 
drawing  is  shown  the  rope  trolley  used 
at  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  mines,  where  in 
shaft  sinking  the  trol]ey  is  used  exclu¬ 
sively.  The  air  hoist  that  is  used  in 
sinking  may  be  installed  either  in  the 


manway  compartment  of  the  shaft  or  in 
the  stations,  according  to  the  preference 
of  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the 
work.  But  installing  the  hoist  in  the 
shaft  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
placing  a  sheave  at  the  top  around  which 
the  hoisting  cable  is  passed. 

The  advantage  of  using  the  I-beam  is 
that  the  sinking  can  be  continued  to  any 
depth  desired,  with  the  rope  trol¬ 
ley  the  sag  of  the  rope  limits  the  depth 
to  which  the  shaft  can  be  sunk  before  a 
change  in  the  hoist  is  necessary.  With 
the  rope  trolley  the  weight  of  the  load 
that  can  be  hoisted  and  the  weight  of  the 
bucket  is  also  limited.  On  this  account 
the  I-beam  trolley  is,  in  some  instances, 
to  be  preferred  to  the  rope  trolley.  In 
other  cases  the  rope  trolley  is  cheaper 
and  better.  The  method  to  be  used  by 
the  operator  must  of  course  be  selected 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  particular  instal¬ 
lation  in  view. 


Hanging  Chutes 

By  L.  D.  Davenport* 

When,  in  mining  by  the  sublevel  sys¬ 
tem,  the  ore  has  been  sliced  off  down  to 
the  last  sublevel  above  the  main  level, 
usually  about  10  to  12  ft.,  it  is  evident 
that  an  ordinary  chute  will  hold  only 
about  one  car  of  ore  at  a  time,  as  shown 
by  the  accompanying  sketch.  Fig.  1.  It 
often  happens  in  such  cases  that  the 
miners  have  to  wait  until  the  trammers 
empty  their  chute  before  they  can  go  on 
with  their  work. 

To  prevent  such  waits  the  hanging 
chute  was  devised  which  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  one  of  the  mines  of  this 
district.  The  sketch.  Fig.  2,  shows  the 
general  construction  of  the  chute.  The 
track  from  the  sublevel  is  carried  by 
short  drift  sets,  which  also  support  the 
sides  of  the  chute.  The  bottom  is  made 
of  loose  boards  resting  on  30-lb.  rails 
which  run  lengthways  of  the  chute  and 


carry  the  greater  part  of  the  weight. 
These  rails  are  hung  to  the  caps  of  the 
small  sets  so  as  just  to  clear  the  top  of 
the  tram  cars  on  the  main  level. 

These  chutes  are  sometimes  made  20 
ft.  or  more  in  length  and  hold  a  large 
number  of  cars  of  ore.  One  tram  car 
may  be  filled,  or  several  at  the  same  time, 
by  loosening  and  removing  a  few  of  the 
bottom  boards. 


In  surveying  deep  boreholes,  check 
measurements  should  be  made  a  few  feet 
above  and  also  a  few  feet  below  the 
position  where  the  first  measurement  was 
made,  because  {Bull.  92,  I.  M.  M.);  there 
may  be  a  local  magnetic  attraction  at 
the  position  of  the  first  measurement, 
w'hich  might  be  overlooked  if  no  check 
readings  were  made  and  then  a  mislead¬ 
ing  record  would  be  obtained. 

*Assistant  chief  engrineer,  Chisholm 
division,  Oliver  Iron  Minin?  Co.,  Chis¬ 
holm,  Minn. 


Handling  Rock  in  Rock 
Houses* 

The  methods  of  handling  copper  ore  in 
preparing  it  for  the  stamp  mill  have  un¬ 
dergone  some  notable  changes  in  the  last 
few  years.  As  one  place  is  similar  to 
another  in  many  respects,  a  description 
of  one  of  the  Copper  Range  Consolidated 
rock  houses  will  be  given.  The  ends  to 
be  obtained  in  a  rock  house  are:  The 
separation  of  the  waste  rock  and  copper 
ore,  segregation  of  the  mass  copper,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  ore  to  a  size  suitable 
for  the  mill. 

At  present  the  grizzly  has  been  almost 
entirely  done  away  with.  On  leaving  the 
skip  the  rock  drops  directly  into  a  large 
bin  capable  of  holding  20  or  25  skiploads. 
In  the  front  side  of  this  bin  are  two  slid¬ 
ing  doors,  one  in  front  of  each  dump, 
each  operated  by  an  8-in.  air  lift.  These 
doors  are  5  ft.  wide  and  5  ft.  high,  and 
are  lined  with  2-in.  cast-iron  plates.  The 
front  of  the  bins  above  the  doors  is  also 
lined  with  iron  to  protect  the  wall  from 
the  impact  of  the  rock.  The  bottom  of 
the  bin  is  about  two  feet  below  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  doors,  and  this  space  is  filled 
with  waste  rock  until  it  takes  its  natural 
slope  to  the  door.  No  paving  is  used 
except  near  the  door,  where  a  heavy  iron 
plate  projects  into  the  bin  at  an  angle  of 
30®  to  help  in  starting  the  rock  through 
the  door.  Outside  of  the  bin,  in  front  of 
each  door,  is  an  apron  or  chute  about 
four  feet  long,  set  at  30®.  The  lower  end 
of  the  chute  rests  directly  on  the  jaw  of 
the  crusher,  which  is  a  Farrel  24x36-in. 
crusher,  run  at  a  speed  of  155  to  185 
r.p.m.  These  are  designed  for  as  high  as 
300  r.p.m.  There  are  two  of  these 
crushers,  one  in  front  of  each  door.  Each 
has  a  capacity  of  from  500  to  1000  tons 
daily. 

Fastened  by  arms  to  a  shaft  on  the  top 
of  the  crusher  is  a  cradle  or  gate  which 
drops  into  the  lower  end  of  the  chute. 
This  gate  is  operated  by  a  4-in.  air  lift. 
The  operation  of  feeding  the  rock  to  the 
crusher  is  as  follows :  When  the  bin 
door  is  raised  the  rock  runs  into  the  chute 
and  is  stopped  at  the  crusher  door  by  the 
cradle  gate.  The  bin  door  is  then  shut 
and  any  “mass”  or  large  boulders  that 
may  have  come  down  are  sorted  out. 
Then  the  gate  is  raised  and  the  rock  feeds 
directly  into  the  crusher  with  little  or  no 
handling. 

A  trolley,  carrying  a  10-in.  air  lift,  runs 
directly  over  the  chute  in  front  of  the 
crushers,  and  by  this  means  the  mass 
copper  and  large  rocks  are  quickly  picked 
up  and  transported  to  the  drop  hammer, 
to  remove  any  surplus  rock.  The  ham¬ 
mer  is  set  at  one  end  of  the  building, 
and  is  operated  by  a  small  electric  hoist. 

On  leaving  the  hammer,  the  mass  is 


•Excerpts  from  an  article  by  H.  T. 
Mercer  In  the  Michigan  College  of  Mines 
Alumnus,  for  July,  1912. 
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pushed  through  a  door  in  the  side  of  the 
building  and  dropped  straight  down  to  a 
platform  alongside  of  the  railroad  track. 
This  platform  is  built  of  log  cribbing 
filled  with  waste  rock,  the  top  being  at 
the  same  elevation  above  the  track  as  an 
ordinary  flat  car. 

Hinged  on  the  side  of  the  rock  house 
above  the  platform,  in  such  a  position 
that  it  swings  out  over  the  car,  is  a  simple 
jib  crane,  built  of  an  8-in.  I-beam,  10  ft. 
long.  On  this  beam  runs  a  trolley  to 
which  a  chainblock  can  be  attached.  By 
this  means  the  mass  copper  is  easily 
loaded  on  the  car.  The  larger  masses 
are  picked  up  by  a  chain,  and  an  iron  pan 
swinging  on  chains  is  used  for  the  smaller 
pieces. 

No  sorting  of  poor  rock  is  done  in  the 
rock  house.  All  waste  hoisted  is  dumped 
into  a  separate  bin  by  means  of  a  lower 
hinged  dump.  From  this  bin  it  is  loaded 
into  a  car,  trammed  out  on  a  trestle  and 
dumped  through  a  raise  into  the  old 
stopes. 

At  several  of  the  shafts,  where  the 
poor-rock  trestle  is  of  sufficient  height, 
bins  have  been  built  near  the  end  of  the 
trestle  about  six  feet  back  from  the  hole, 
or  raise.  Over  these  bins  just  under  the 
car  tracks,  is  a  screen  or  grizzly  about 
ten  feet  long,  with  bars  IH  in.  apart,  set 
at  an  angle  of  35’.  When  the  car  is 
dumped,  the  waste  rock  slides  over  the 
grizzly.  The  larger  pieces  go  into 
the  raise  and  the  fines  drop  through  the 
screen  into  the  bin,  where  they  become 
available  for  road  material  and  concrete. 
When  no  rock  is  being  drawn  from  the 
bin  it  simply  fills  up  to  the  screen,  and 
everything  goes  over  into  the  mine. 

At  one  of  the  rock  houses  where  the 
old  screen  bars  are  still  in  use  and  the 
crushers  are  set  12  ft.  away  from  the 
screens,  large  feed  pans  or  tilting  pans 
have  been  installed,  similar  to  those  in 
use  at  some  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla 
rock  houses.  These  pans  are  hinged  at 
the  crusher  end,  and  extend  from  the 
crusher  to  the  grizzly.  At  the  screen  end 
they  are  attached  by  a  bail  and  chains  to 
a  large  air  lift  by  which  they  are  oper¬ 
ated.  On  being  raised  they  stand  at  an 
angle  of  about  38°  and  feed  the  rocks  to 
the  crushers. 

The  main  storage  bins  at  the  older  rock 
houses  are  of  the  rectangular  pattern, 
with  sloping  bottoms.  The  rock  is  drawn 
from  these  bins  by  means  of  apron 
chutes  operated  by  long  levers.  Of  late 
years,  most  of  the  rock  houses  built  are 
provided  with  large  circular  bins  of  great 
capacity.  The  loading  chutes  in  these 
circular  bins  are  set  in  the  bottom  directly 
over  the  center  of  the  railroad  track. 
They  are  an  improved  pattern  closed  by 
small  doors,  operated  by  a  system  of 
levers  from  one  central  point.  These  new 
style  chutes  are  more  easily  operated 
than  the  old  aprons,  and  will  probably  re¬ 
place  the  latter  at  the  older  rock  houses. 


The  advantages  gained  by  these 
changes  are:  (1)  The  large  dump  bin 
obviates  the  necessity  of  stopping  the 
hoist  in  case  of  an  ordinary  delay  at  the 
crusher,  such  as  the  stopping  of  the 
crusher  by  a  mass  of  copper.  (2)  Screen 
bars  are  eliminated  and  the  expense .  of 
their  upkeep.  Under  the  old'  system, 
Sunday  repair  work  was  a  big  item.  Since 
introducing  the  direct-feed  scheme,  Sun¬ 
day  work  has  been  almost  entirely  done 
away  with.  The  sliding  doors  and  chutes 
last  from  2J'^  to  3  years  or  longer,  as  do 
also  the  cradle  gates  at  the  crusher. 

Perhaps  the  largest  saving  is  in  labor. 
Formerly  a  rock  house  crew  consisted  of 
six  to  eight  men;  at  present  two  men  will 
handle  easily  all  that  is  hoisted.  Hand¬ 
ling  of  mass  copper  and  large  boulders 
has  been  made  comparatively  easy  by 
means  of  air  lifts,  trolleys,  cranes,  and 
whereas  in  olden  times  a  rock-house  job 
was  about  the  hardest  job  around  the 
mines,  it  is  now  one  of  the  easiest. 
Finally,  to  sum  up  the  advantages  in  terms 
of  actual  saving  in  cost,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  since  installing  the  present  system, 
the  rock-house  expense  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  cut  in  half. 


Home-made  Feed  Water 
Heater 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  homemade  feed-water  heater  which  was 
made  from  material  gathered  from  the 
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Home-made  Feed-water  Heater 


junk  pile,  states  W.  H.  Bennett,  in  Power. 

Having  on  hand  the  old  shell  of  a 
closed  heater,  I  decided  to  use  it  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  open  heater  shown.  The  illus¬ 
tration  shows  the  material  used  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  parts. 

A  4J4  and  2^  by  4-in.  duplex  feed 
pump  and  a  6  and  4  by  6-in.  service  pump 
exhaust  into  the  heater  and  raise  the 
feed-water  temperature  to  nearly  212°  F. 
The  surface  water  from  the  condenser 
enters  the  heater  at  about  100°.  Approx¬ 


imately  2000  lb.  of  water  per  hour  is 
heated.  An  oil  trap  is  not  needed  with 
the  heater. 

Sanitary  Clothes  Hook,  for 
Change  House 

In  some  of  the  most  modern  designs 
for  mine  change  houses,  a  large  central 
room  is  provided  for  drying  clothes,  in 
which  the  wet  clothes  of  the  miner  are 
hung  from  a  hook  attached  to  a  line  that 
passes  over  a  pulley  in  the  ceiling.  The 
hook  with  the  clothes  is  raised  to  the 
ceiling,  where  the  hot  air  of  the  room 
dries  the  garments  by  morning.  An  im¬ 
proved  hook  for  this  purpose  is  described 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical 
Engineers,  by  H.  F.  Bowman  and  W.  B. 

,1. 
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Clothes  Hook  and  Soap  Dish  for 
Change  House 

Wilson.  The  hanger  is  called  the  stirrup 
suspender,  on  account  of  its  shape. 

This  hanger  consists  essentially  of  two 
pieces  of  iron,  each  resembling  half  of 
an  ordinary  saddle  stirrup.  The  upper 
ends  cross  and  are  riveted  together,  so 
that  the  two  pieces  turn  about  this  rivet 
in  the  manner  of  ice  tongs.  The  lower 
end  comes  horizontally  across  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  as  the  tread  of  a  saddle  stirrup,  but 
the  ends  at  the  middle  are  turned  up¬ 
ward  an  inch  or  more  and  the  inside 
faces,  which  come  together  when  the  sus¬ 
pender  is  closed  are  corrugated.  At  the 
extreme  upper  ends  of  the  two  pieces  of 
iron  that  constitute  the  tongs,  holes  are 
provided  through  each  of  which  an  iron 
link  is  passed.  These  two  links  in  turn 
are  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  end  of 
a  small  strip  of  metal.  Attached  to  this 
metal  is  a  small  soap  dish,  and  at  the 
upper  end  is  a  second  hole  and  link,  by 
which  the  hoisting  rope  is  attached. 

In  use,  the  suspender  is  lowered;  the 
two  sides  grasped  and  pulled  apart;  the 
miners’  clothes  are  slipped  between  the 
upturned  inner  edges,  then  by  pressing 
the  two  parts  ‘together  and  hoisting  the 
rope  the  clothes  are  securely  gripped  and 
held  in  position  near  the  ceiling.  The 
soap  dish  is  provided  in  order  that  each 
miner  may  have  a  bar  of  soap  to  him¬ 
self. 
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Elevation 


Details  of  Metallurgical  Practice 

Records  of  Experience  in  Ore  Dressing,  Cyaniding  and  Smelting 


Painting  Cyanide  Tanks 

Where  wooden  tanks  are  used  in 
cyanide  works  it  was  formerly  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  paint  them  both  inside  and  out. 
For  inside  painting  the  well  known  P  &  B 
paint  was  used  almost  exclusively,  al¬ 
though  in  the  Mexican  plants  a  native 
asphaltic  tar  known  as  chapopote  was 
used  with  good  results. 

Due,  however,  to  the  fact  that  it  was 


the  wood  and  the  opening  of  interstices. 

The  outside  of  wooden  tanks  are  almost 
always  painted.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
alternate  wetting  and  drying  causes  rot¬ 
ting  which  sets  in  at  the  outside  and 
works  in.  The  final  result  is  a  rotten 
stave  or  bottom  plank  through  which  the 
solution  seeps  and  which  cannot  be  reme¬ 
died  except  by  inserting  a  new  piece  of 
wood.  There  is  no  particular  kind  of 
paint  required  for  the  outside  of  the 


Harz  Jig  Improvements 

The  details  of  construction  of  the  Harz 
jigs  which  are  installed  in  the  Overstrom 
section  of  the  mill  of  the  St.  Louis  Smelt¬ 
ing  &  Refining  Co.  are  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration.  The  ore  of  the 
southeastern  Missouri  lead  district  is 
treated  in  this  section.  In  this  ore  the 
lead  occurs  as  galena  in  a  gangue  of 
dolomite. 


Feed  Launder 


Adjustable  Bolt 


Screen  Frame  and  Wed^ci 
Showing  how  Screen  Slopes 


Yiewof  Wood  Slide 
for  Arm  Hole  r<- 

(Enloroed) 


Viewof  Straps  for 
Center  Board 


Fig.  1.  Overstrom  Modification  of  Harz  Jig 


found  quite  impossible  to  prevent  the 
cyanide  solution  from  reaching  the  wood, 
the  practice  of  inside  painting  was  dis¬ 
continued  and  it  is  now  exceptional  to 
find  a  wooden  cyanide  tank  painted  on 
the  inside.  In  practice  the  tanks  thus 
untreated  are  tighter  than  those  which 
have  been  painted.  In  painted  tanks, 
the  solution  was  found  to  get  through 
to  the  wood  in  some  spots  and  not  in 
others,  resulting  in  unequal  expansion  of 


tanks,  the  only  requisite  being  a  paint 
of  good  body  which  will  protect  the  wood. 
The  solutions  do  not  come  in  contact  with 
this  paint  to  any  extent  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  harmed.  Iron  tanks  are  usually 
painted  on  the  outside  as  a  preventive 
of  rust,  but  are  rarely  painted  on  the 
inside.  Graphitic  or  asphalting  paints 
are  good  protectors  against  rust  and 
are  often  used,  although  lead  paints  may 
be  sometimes  preferred. 


There  are  two  jigs  in  each  section. 
One  treats  the  sizes  from  12  to  6  mm., 
the  other  the  pulp  from  6  to  3  mm.  The 
two  jigs  treat  about  600  tons  per  day. 
Only  a  gate  concentrate  is  made,  and 
what  comes  from  the  hutches  is  fine  ma¬ 
terial  carried  over  with  the  oversize  from 
the  trommels,  together  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  fines  that  results  from  the  abra¬ 
sion  of  the  bed.  This  hutch  product  is 
cleaned  on  a  table.  The  size  of  the  jig 
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screens  is  3x5  ft.  The  jigs  are  built  with 
one  compartment,  but  a  division  board  is 
carried  across  the  sieve  to  divide  the  jigs 
in  two  parts  as  far  as  the  bottom  bed 
is  concerned,  and  a  similar  partition  is 
put  into  the  hutch.  In  this  way  a  richer 
and  a  poorer  product  can  be  drawn  from 
the  gates,  even  if  it  is  but  a  one-com¬ 
partment  jig. 

The  screen  is  supported  by  and  nailed 
to  the  usual  frame  with  cross  slats,  so 
as  to  prevent  boiling  of  the  bed.  Owing 
to  the  width  and  length  of  the  jig  com¬ 
partment,  the  sieve  is  given  a  slope  of 
a  %  in.  in  36  in.  toward  the  draw-off 
side  while  the  feed  end  of  the  screen  is 
U4  in.  lower  than  the  tail  end.  This  is 
done  by  wedges  placed  under  the  screen 


A  Gate  Valve  Repair 

A  large  gate  valve  in  the  suction  pipe 
of  a  3,000,000-1  gal.  pumping  engine 
cracked,  as  shown  by  the  line  A  in  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

Removing  such  a  valve,  states  Power 
was  not  only  a  laborious  job,  but  an  ex- 


Top  View  Showing 
How  Diagonal  Braces 
Cross  Ewh  Other 


Fig.  2.  Details  of  Jig  Plunger 


Fig.  3.  Jig  Plunger  Rod 


frame  and  on  top  of  the  ledge  or  bottom¬ 
lining  plank  on  which  the  screen  frame 
rests. 

The  plunger  is  secured  to  the  eccentric 
by  a  plunger  rod  having  four  strap-iron 
braces  extending  down  to  steady  the 
plunger  so  that  there  will  be  no  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  large  plunger,  which  is  an 
inch  larger  than  the  jig  screen,  to  rock 
on  the  plunger  rod.  The  plunger  rod  is 
attached  to  the  eccentric  by  a  key  on  top 
and  a  brass  nut  underneath.  In  order 
to  take  off  the  plunger  when  making  re¬ 
pairs,  the  nut  is  loosened  and  then  the 
key  is  driven  out.  This  is  a  somewhat 
more  convenient  way  of  attaching  the 
plunger  to  the  eccentric  yoke  than  by 
using  two  nuts  and  a  jamb  nut.  More¬ 
over  when  the  plunger  is  once  set,  it  can 
be  taken  out  and  put  back  in  the  same 
position  without  binding  in  the  corners 
as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  plun¬ 
ger  is  secured  by  the  old  nut  system.  In 
the  Overstrom  method,  owing  to  the 
driving-in  type  of  the  key  no  jamb  nut 
or  lock  nut  has  to  be  used.  The  eccen- 


liner  of  the  jig  compartment,  and  all  ad¬ 
ditional  depth  of  partition  is  obtained  by 
dropping  the  center  board.  By  dropping 
the  center  board  the  depth  of  this  divid¬ 
ing  partition,  upon  which  depends  the 
evenness  of  the  currents  throughout  the 
jig  bed,  is  regulated  so  that  the  best  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  and  maintained. 
This  is  a  far  better  manner  of  building 
the  center  partition  than  is  the  use  of  a 
permanent  partition,  which,  in  case  a  mis¬ 
take  is  made  in  the  original  design,  has 
to  be  chipped  out  if  it  extends  too  low 
and  must  be  added  to  if  too  short,  the 
plunger  having  been  first  taken  out. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  binding 
timbers  of  the  jig  are  so  framed  that  the 
bottom  sill  does  not  extend  out  beyond 
the  foot  of  the  uprights,  and  so  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  attendants  tripping. 
The  body  of  the  jig  is  made  up  of  4-in. 
planks  laid  on  their  sides.  .The  joints 
are  made  water-tight  by  white  lead  and 
splines.  The  hutch  draw-offs  discharge 
into  a  box  on  the  side  of  the  jig.  In 
order  to  prevent  shavings  and  trash  from 


Gate  Valve  as  Repaired 


pensive  one  as  well.  There  were  sixteen 
^-inch  bolts  holding  the  flanges  of  the 
valve  and  pipe  together.  Seven  of  these 
bolts  were  removed  and  through  bolts 
substituted,  passing  through  both  flanges 
of  the  valve  and  the  two  pipe  flanges,  as 
indicated.  When  the  bolt  nuts  were 
tightened  the  metal  on  both  sides  of  the 
crack  was  drawn  together  and  the  leak 
gave  no  further  trouble. 

This  fracture  was  caused  by  shutting 
down  the  pump  too  quickly  which  created 
an  excessive  pressure  in  the  suction  pipe. 
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Notes  from  Current  Literature 

Concerning  Mining,  Metallurgy  and  Industrial  Chemistry 


Ore  Reserve  Grades  and  Re¬ 
coveries 

One  of  the  important  aspects  of  min¬ 
ing,  which  is  seldom  referred  to,  is  the 
relation  of  recovery  to  the  assay  of  the 
ore  in  reserve,  says  the  South  African 
Min.  Journ.,  June  15,  1912,  It  has  been 
demonstrated  on  the  Rand  ever  since  its 
inception  that  in  practice,  although  the 
mill  plates  and  extractor  boxes  may  re¬ 
cover  from  80  to  90%,or  sometimes  even 
95%  of  the  gold  determined  by  assay  in 
screen  samples,  as  modern  plants  are 
now  doing,  the  relation  actual  recovery 
bears  to  the  content  of  the  blocks  in  the 
mine  is  generally  much  below'  the  above 
mentioned  figures.  Errors  in  sampling 
account  for  most  of  the  difference.  Each 
mine  has  to  be  considered  as  a  case  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itself  in  this  regard,  but  a  re¬ 
covery  of  not  over  85%  is  the  general 
practice. 


Separation  of  Titanium  and 
Iron 

The  following  method  is  given  for  the 
separation  of  titanium  and  iron  by  W.  M. 
Thornton,  Jr.  {Am.  Journ.  Sci.,  August, 
1912).  To  the  solution  containing  iron 
and  titanium  add  tartaric  acid  in  quan¬ 
tity  three  times  the  aggregate  weight  of 
oxides  to  be  held  in  solution  by  it.  Hy¬ 
drogen  sulphide  is  then  passed  until  the 
iron  is  reduced  to  the  ferrous  condition. 
Ammonia  is  then  added  to  slight  alka¬ 
linity,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  again 
passed  until  the  iron  is  completely  pre¬ 
cipitated,  and  the  solution  slightly  alka¬ 
line  to  litmus.  Filter  and  wash  with  di¬ 
lute  colorless  ammonium  sulphide.  The 
titanium  is  in  the  filtrate. 

Add  12  to  15  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to  small  bulk, 
and  transfer  to  a  200  c.c.  deep  platinum 
dish,  and  evaporate  until  the  tartaric 
acid  has  charred  and  frothed  as  much 
as  the  capacity  of  the  dish  will  allow. 
Cool  somewhat,  and  add  5  c.c.  of  fum¬ 
ing  nitric  acid.  After  the  violent  reac¬ 
tion  has  subsided,  heat  until  the  Drganic 
matter  disappears,  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  begins  to  fume. 

Pour  the  resulting  liquid  into  about 
100  c.c.  of  cold  water,  and  add  ammonia 
until  almost  neutral.  This  can  be  told 
by  the  formation  of  a  turbidity  which 
disappears  only  slowly  upon  vigorous 
stirring.  Add  about  1  c.c.  of  a  strong 
solution  of  ammonium  bisulphate,  to  hold 
up  any  traces  of  iron,  then  5  c.c.  of  gla¬ 


cial  acetic  acid  and  15  grams  of  am¬ 
monium  acetate,  and  bring  the  volume  up 
to  about  350  c.c.  Bring  the  solution 
rapidly  to  boiling,  and  maintain  ebulli¬ 
tion  for  about  two  minutes.  The  titanium 
comes  down  as  a  flocculent  precipitate. 
Wash  with  water  containing  a  little 
acetic  acid  first,  then  with  water,  ignite 
in  contact  with  the  paper,  then  with  a 
Meker  burner  for  20  min.,  and  weigh. 


Alundum  Filters  Not  of 
Constant  Weight 

Alundum  crucibles,  etc.,  have  been 
recommended  lately.  ‘According  to  E.  B. 
Forbes  {Journ.  Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem., 
July,  1912),  alundum  is  not  constant  in 
weight  through  treatment  by  water  and 
fire,  and  hence  is  unsuitable  for  gooches 
and  similar  uses.  He  states  that  there 
is  a  hydration  of  some  constituent  of  the 
crucible,  the  hydrate  being  stable  at  160° 
C.,  but  broken  up  considerably  below 
1000°  C.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  con¬ 
tinued  increase  in  weight  on  repeated 
heating,  due  to  some  still  unexplained 
cause. 


Russian  Platinum  Placers 

Discussing  Russian  platinum  placers, 
E.  de  Hautpick  says  {Min.  Journ.,  July  17, 
1912)  that  the  most  recent  geological  in¬ 
vestigations  have  confirmed  the  fact  that 
the  rich  platinum  placers  are  connected 
with  olivine  rocks,  the  outcrops  of  which 
conform — for  example,  in  the  Urals — to 
the  known  narrow  zone  where  the  deep- 
seated  rock  was  exposed.  Where  this 
zone  touches  northward  among  the  de¬ 
veloped  dunites,  platinum  is  to  be  seen. 
Further  to  the  south  of  the  Goroblagodat 
region,  the  zone  of  deep-seated  rock  stops 
and  the  rich  platinum  placers  also  dis¬ 
appear.  In  places,  outcrops  of  olivine 
rock  are  seen  here  and  at  the  same  time 
one  finds  platinum  as  an  associate  of 
gold.  Generally  in  the  southern  Urals 
platinum  is  seen  with  other  metals  of 
the  platinum  group." 

The  placers  in  the  Urals  are  becoming 
exhausted  and  it  is  necessary  to  exploit 
the  poorer  placers*  or  platinum  lying 
lower  in  the  stratum.  The  high  prices  of 
platinum  in  recent  years,  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  a  state  platinum 
monopoly,  has  stimulated  the  exploitation 
of  all  the  existing  sources  of  this  metal 
— rich,  poor,  deep-lying,  etc.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  been  shown  that  neither  in 
the  Goroblagodat  nor  in  the  Nizhni- 


Tagil  platinum  region  is  it  possible  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  discovery  of  rich  new'  placers,  be¬ 
cause  all  ground  has  already  been  used 
during  80  years  of  exploitation.  This 
hope  can  be  entertained  only  in  the  north 
of  the  Urals — for  example,  on  the  River 
loutyn,  where  outcrops 'of  olivine  rocks 
are  shown — which  are  both  unprospected 
and  poorly  investigated. 


Accidents  from  Poisonous 
Gases 

That  no  man  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  a  tower,  dust  chamber,  or  furnace 
through  which  poisonous  gases  have 
been  circulating,  without  being  attached 
to  a  rope  held  by  a  man  outside  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  Chemical  Trade  Journal. 
A  double  fatal  accident  has  just  been 
recorded  at  Darlaston  where  a  man  en¬ 
tering  a  blast  furnace  was  overcome,  and 
also  a  fellow  workman  who  went  in  to 
rescue  him. 


Artificial  Nitrates  in  Germany 

The  Norwegian  and  Swedish  artificial 
nitrates  are  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
German  markets,  says  the  Oil,  Paint  and 
Drug  Reporter,  June  24,  1912,  although 
at  present  the  prices  are  1.9  to  2.2c.  per 
kg.  higher  than  the  Chilean  products.  It 
is  expected,  however,  that  prices  will 
soon  be  equalized.  In  1911,  German  im¬ 
ports  from  Norway  were  493.3  metric 
tons  of  sodium  nitrate,  473.4  of  ammon¬ 
ium  nitrate,  and  14,494  tons  of  ca'lcium 
nitrate,  and  from  Sweden,  139.2  tons  of 
ammonium  nitrate,  and  1033.6  tons  of 
calcium  nitrate.  There  were  730,939 
tons  of  Chilean  nitrate  received. 

New  nitrogen-fixation  works  are  being 
built  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Upper  Bavaria, 
the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine. 


Borax  Ore  Treatment 

The  treatment  of  the  colemanite  ore, 
mined  in  the  Lila  C.  mine,  Inyo  County, 
Calif.,  is  thus  described  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  “The  best  ore  in  the 
larger  pieces  is  sorted  by  hand  and  goes 
to  the  bins  for  shipment  in  bulk;  the 
larger  part  of  the  ore,  consisting  of 
mixed  and  finer  material,  is  put  through 
the  mill  at  the  mine  before  shipment.  The 
treatment  in  the  mill  consists  of  crush¬ 
ing  and  passing  through  rolls  so  that  the 
ore  is  reduced  to  1  in.  or  finer.  This  is 
then  passed  through  oil-fired  rotary 
roasters.  The  fiame  does  not  come  in 
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direct  contact  with  the  ore,  the  roaster 
being  fitted  with  an  inner  chamber  which 
carries  the  ore.  The  colemanite  de¬ 
crepitates,  falling  to  a  fine  white  flour. 
The  temperature  at  the  hottest  point  is 
estimated  as  about  1200°  F.  The  shaly 
particles  and  some  portions  of  the  ore 
do  not  break  down  and  are  separated 
from  the  powder  by  screening.  The  finer 
powder  is  sacked  for  shipment,  the  rest 
going  to  the  dump  as  waste.  The  total 
output  is  shipped  direct  to  the  refineries 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.,  at 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  where  it  is  manufactured 
into  borax  and  boric  acid.” 

Flotation  Processes 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  article 
in  Die  Metallurgie,  Max  Moldenhauer 
states  that  in  the  comparatively  short 
space  of  12  years  about  500  patents  for 
flotation  processes,  or  apparatus  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them,  have  been  applied  for 
(Min.  Journ.,  June  29,  1912).  All  of 
them,  without  exception,  are  based  upon 
the  difference  in  the  relations  between 
ores  and  gangues  to  the  surface  tension 
of  water.  From  the  theoretical  point  of 
view,  the  only  distinction  between  the 
various  processes  consists  in  the  means 
adopted  to  raise  the  ore  particles  to  the 
surface,  but  in  the  practical  working  of 
the  various  apparatus  and  plants  there 
are  some  substantial  differences. 

About  Weighing  Scales 

Although  every  engineer  has  to  do 
with  weighing  scales  in  some  form,  it  is 
surprising  how  few  engineers  are  well 
informed  on  the  essential  points  of  such 
apparatus,  says  Dr.  F.  Reichmann,  super¬ 
intendent  of  weights  and  measures  for 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  a  paper  be¬ 
fore  the  Engineers’  Society  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  he  illustrated  this  point  by  citing 
(Eng.  News,  July  25,  1912),  the  case  of 
an  industrial  concern  which  had  a  2-ton 
scale  for  weighing  ordinary  iron  castings 
and  wished  to  use  it  for  more  accurate 
work  in  weighing  copper.  The  scale  was 
graduated  to  5  lb.  and  sensitive  to  5  lb. 
For  the  copper  a  scale  reading  to  %  lb. 
was  required.  The  engineer  of  the 
firm  thought  it  was  sufficient  to  or¬ 
der  a  new  beam  graduated  to  ]/\  lb., 
and  it  took  considerable  demonstration 
to  convince  him  that  the  whole  scale 
would  have  to  be  replaced,  and  all  the 
new  parts  made  in  accordance  with  the 
required  sensitiveness  and  accuracy. 

Where  an  engineer  has  to  prepare 
specifications  or  is  called  upon  to  install 
a  scale,  the  following  pointers  should  be 
borne  in  mind; 

(1)  The  specification  should  state  the 
capacity  of  the  scale. 

(2)  It  should  state  the  minimum  grad¬ 
uation  on  the  beam  or  the  minimum 
reading  if  it  is  a  dial  scale. 

(3)  It  should  definitely  state  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  at  full  load. 


(4)  It  should  specify  that  all  pivots 
should  bear  their  entire  length. 

(5)  It  should  specifiy  that  there  should 
be  no  deflection  in  the  levers  at  full 
length. 

(6)  It  should  specify  a  stable  founda¬ 
tion. 


Mining  at  Laurium,  Greece 

The  French  Mining  Co.,  of  Laurium, 
with  a  capital  of  14,500,000  fr.,  now  em¬ 
ploys  about  3300  laborers,  and  the  Greek 
Mining  Co.  about  700,  whereas  in  former 
years  there  were  over  10,000  men  em¬ 
ployed  by  both  companies,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  Laurium  is,  and  has 
been  for  some  years,  steadily  decaying 
(Min.  Journ.,  July  27,  1912).  Of  course, 
the  possibility  remains  of  a  new  vein  of 
veins  being  discovered,  when  the  district 
may  revert  to  its  former  prosperity  for 
some  time.  The  town  is  gradually  being 
depopulated,  and  house  property  has 
sunk  in  value  more  than  50  per  cent. 


Lead  and  Tin  in  the  Iron 
Blast  Furnace 

A  case  is  recorded  by  W.  Heike 
(Metallurgie,  p.  313,  1912),  in  which 
tin  scrap  was  mixed  with  the  charge  in 
a  blast  furnace  smelting  an  iron  ore 
carrying  small  quantities  of  galena.  On 
closing  down  the  furnace,  a  block  of 
material  was  found  carrying  Pb,  88%; 
Sn,  3%;  S,  8%.  This  consisted  of  two 
portimis,  a  metal  carrying  99%  Pb  ana 
1%  Sn,  and  a  matte,  carrying  95.11%  of 
lead  sulphide,  and  4.89%  of  tin  sulphide. 
Of  the  tin  added,  about  7%  was  found  in 
the  lead,  the  remainder  had  been  re¬ 
moved  with  the  iron. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  Production 

The  statistics  of  sodium-nitrate  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  have  just  been 
issued  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 
1912  (Chem.  Trade  Journ.,  July  27, 
1912),  and  are  shown  in  comparison 
with  the  first  six  months  of  1911,  in  an 
accompanying  table. 


CHILEAN  NITRATE  STATISTICS 


Production  to  June  30 . 

1912 

Tons 

1,219,980 

1911 

Tons 

1,231,285 

Shipments 

To  United  States . 

235,304 

739,917 

41,575 

254,849 

688,643 

39,570 

1,016,796 

982,882 

Deliveries 

United  States . 

Europe  and  Egypt . 

All  others . 

275,425 

1,437,940 

41,575 

.3.30,000 

1,295,120 

39,570 

1,754,940 

1,664,690 

European  Supply 

Afloat  and  in  ports,  June  30. . 
Stocks  in  Chile,  June  30 . 

324,111 

638,000 

342,630 

665,000 

Commenting  on  these  figures,  our  con¬ 
temporary  remarks  that  nitrate  produc¬ 
tion  has  never  been  more  of  a  mystery 


than  at  the  present  time,  when  it  seems 
to  be  in  universe  ratio  to  the  number  of 
oficinas  at  work.  Several  old  ones  re¬ 
sumed  operations  on  low-grade  caliche 
and  old  dumps,  following  the  advance  in 
prices,  while  five  new  oficinas  with  a 
rated  capacity  of  225,000  tons  per  an¬ 
num  have  lately  commenced  work,  yet 
the  six  months’  production  fell  off  11,. 
305  tons,  as  compared  with  1911.  The 
general  conclusion  reached  is  that  in 
view  of  the  increasing  output  of  am¬ 
monium  sulphate,  and  of  atmospheric- 
nitrogen  products;  the  new  oficinas  in 
operation  and  under  construction;  and 
the  sale  of  large  Government  areas  at 
auction  in  October,  1912,  that  the  present 
quotations  on  futures  are  without  reas¬ 
onable  basis. 


Petroleum  Springs  in  Zante 

The  pitch  springs  in  Zante,  says  Daily 
Consular  Trade  Reports,  Aug.  5,  1912, 
are  slow-flowing  petroleum  springs,  the 
oil  coming  up  in  drops  which  break  and 
spread  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Drill¬ 
ing  was  first  attempted  on  this  Ionian 
island  by  an  American  company  in  1867, 
but  no  oil  was  struck.  Since  then  four 
other  companies  have  likewise  unsuccess¬ 
fully  attempted  to  drill. 

Recently  a  local  company  has  tried 
again,  found  small  quantities  of  oil  at 
a  depth  of  200  or  300  ft.,  and  installed 
heavy-duty  drilling  apparatus. 

The  promoters  give  the  strata  of  the 
region  drilled  as  follows:  Up  to  25)6  ft., 
vegetable  mold;  up  to  100  ft.,  clay  with 
a  thin  stratum  of  sulphur;  up  to  230  ft., 
limestone;  up  to  310  ft.,  a  hard  stone 
called  locally  “peritoilthos.”  This  last 
stratum  has  never  been  pierced,  and  its 
thickness  is  therefore  not  known.  The 
present  promoters  claim  that  the  oil  de¬ 
posit  lies  beneath  this  bed  of  stone  some¬ 
where,  and  that  the  springs  represent 
fissures  in  the  bed  through  which  the 
underlying  oil  oozes  slowly.  They  are 
not  agreed  as  to  whether  the  oil  will  be 
found  in  a  single  reservoir  or  in  several, 
the  inclination  being  toward  the  latter 
idea,  the  argument  in  favor  of  this  view 
being  that  the  acute  seismic  disturbances 
of  this  region  point  to  broken  and  up- 
heaved  lower  strata  in  the  geologic  for¬ 
mations. 


Treatment  of  Barytes  Bearing 
Zinc  Ores 

According  to  a  recent  patent  of  J.  O. 
Johnson,  of  .Buffalo  (No.  1,029,932), 
barytes  may  be  removed  from  zinc  ores 
by  heating  in  the  presence  of  a  car¬ 
bonaceous  reducing  agent,  and  leaching 
the  residue  with  water.  Barium  carbon¬ 
ate  may  be  removed  from  the  leached 
residue  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 


Magpie  Dredge,  Montana,  Showing  Trussing  System  and  Completed  Dredge 


flat  shaking  screens;  otherwise  the  two 
dredges  are  practically  alike. 

The  hull  of  the  Magpie  dredge  is  102 
ft.  long,  36  ft.  wide  on  the  water  line, 
and  9  ft.  deep  in  the  center  with  the  deck 
cambered  6  in.  to  facilitate  drainage.  The 
deck  is  overhung  on  each  side  of  the  hull 
from  the  stern  forward  to  the  front  line 
of  the  deck  house,  the  overhanging  por¬ 
tion  being  254  ft.  wide  on  each  side  and 
supported  on  sponsons  or  brackets  bolted 
to  the  hull-frame  stanchions.  The  hull, 
together  with  the  superstructure  and 
housing,  contains  approximately  250,000 
b.ft.  of  select  Oregon  fir  lumber,  all  of 
which  was  surfaced  on  four  sides  at  the 
mill.  It  was  built  on  the  bank  and 
launched  endwise  into  a  small  lake. 

The  main-deck  plan  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving.  On  the  main 
deck  are  the  winches,  pumps,  gold-saving 
tables,  etc.;  on  the  mezzanine  or  half 
deck  over  the  tables,  which  extends  for¬ 
ward  to  the  front  line  of  the  main  gantry 
perpendiculars,  ore  situated  the  mooring- 
winch  motor,  main-drive  motor  and 


mum  of  lost  time.  On  the  upper  deck  is 
the  pilot  house  or  winch  room  from 
which  all  of  the  machinery  is  controlled. 

Bow  Gantry  has  Narrow  Top  and  Wide 
Base 

The  bow  gantry  is  of  a  type  first  used 
in  California  on  the  dredge  known  as 
California  No.  3,  at  Oroville  and  later  on 
La  Grange  No.  1  with  some  modifications. 
Both  of  these  dredges  however  were 
equipped  with  buckets  of  754-cu.ft.  ca¬ 
pacity.  This  type  of  gantry  is  built  with 
a  narrow  top  and  a  wide  base,  the  top 
being  just  wide  enough  to  permit  the 
upper  ladder-hoist  sheaves  being  built  in 
between  the  main  perpendicular.  The 
shaft  on  which  they  turn  is  supported  in 
cast  bearings  securely  riveted  to  struc¬ 
tural-steel  plates  forming  the  gantry  cap 
on  the  front  side;  cast-steel  lugs  for  at¬ 
taching  the  back  guys  are  similarly  fas¬ 
tened  to  plates  forming  the  back  side  of 
the  cap,  the  whole  being  bolted  through 
with  heavy  bolts.  This  type  of  bow  gan¬ 
try  is  claimed  to  have  greater  strength 


stringers  with  the  main-gantry  perpen¬ 
diculars  they  are  reinforced  on  top  with 
heavy  bridge-trees  for  supporting  the 
upper  tumbler  shaft  and  main  drive  gear¬ 
ing.  In  this  case  the  main  bridge  trees 
are  wood-filled,  double-web,  plate  girders 
15  in.  wide  by  2  ft.  6  in.  deep  which  to¬ 
gether  with  the  stringers  give  a  depth  of 
44  in.  of  solid  timber  immediately  under 
the  main  bearings. 

A  third  set  of  upper  stringers  extends 
from  the  outside  of  the  spud  guides  to 
the  forward  end  of  the  deck  house,  and 
support  the  main  roof  of  the  deck  house, 
the  pilot  house,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  assist 
the  other  stringers  in  distributing  the 
strains  of  the  gantries  and  spud  guides 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  hull. 
The  inner  stringers  serve  also  as  the 
upper  member  of  the  main  trussing  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  secondary  truss  extending  aloft 
from  the  stringers  to  the  top  of  the  main 
gantry  further  serves  to  distribute  the 
strains  and  stiffen  the  entire  structure. 

The  pilot  house  is  situated  above  the 
bucket  chain  and  forward  of  the  main 
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The  Magpie  dredge  No.  1,  built  by  the 
Union  Iron  Works  and  installed  about 
one  year  ago  at  Magpie  Gulch,  Montana, 
is  a  modification  of  the  California  type 
that  has  a  special  interest,  owing  to  the 
departure  in  design  of  hull  and  super¬ 
structure  from  the  usual  form  of  framing 
and  trussing.  It  is  equipped  with  con¬ 
tinuous  buckets  of  5-cu.ft.  capacity,  re¬ 
volving  screen,  longitudinal  system  of 
gold-saving  tables,  and  rubber-belt  tail¬ 
ings  conveyor  mounted  on  a  steel  truss; 
it  has  both  spud  and  headline  anchorage 
and  is  electrically  driven. 

Similar  to  La  Grange  Dredge 

The  Magpie  dredge  was  designed  by 
George  L.  Holmes  of  San  Francisco.  The 
general  design  follows  the  lines  of  the 
La  Grange,  Calif.,  dredge  which  also  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Holmes  shortly  after  the 
San  Francisco  fire  of  1908,  and  was  the 
first  to  be  built  with  this  design  of  super¬ 
structure  and  trussing.  The  La  Grange 
is  equipped  with  754  cu.ft.  buckets  and 


By  Lewis  H.  Eddy 


This  5-cu.ft.  dredge,  operating 
at  Magpie  Gulch,  Mont.,  is  of  a 
modified  California  type,  the  de¬ 
sign  of  hull  and  superstructure 
being  a  departure  from  the  usual 
form  of  framing  and  trussing. 


stacker  winch.  From  this  deck  the  re¬ 
volving  screen  and  main  water  valves  are 
accessible,  the  main-drive  room  from 
which  access  is  had  to  all  parts  of  the 
main-drive  gear,  upper  tumbler,  resis¬ 
tance  girds,  operating-lever  connections, 
etc.,  and  which  is  provided  with  a  travel¬ 
ing  crane  on  overhead  girts  which  ex¬ 
tend  from  side  to  side  of  the  housing  and 
permit  the  heavy  parts  of  the  main  drive 
to  be  removed  and  repaired  with  a  mini- 


and  rigidity  with  less  weight  and  material 
than  any  other  form  yet  devised  for  wood 
construction. 

The  center  or  main  gantry  is  of  a  4- 
post  type,  the  main  perpendiculars  being 
extended  aloft  to  a  height  sufficient  to 
support  the  traveling  crane  girts  and  form 
compression  members  for  the  main  truss¬ 
ing  system.  The  stem  gantry  is  of  a  type 
first  designed  for  the  La  Grange  dredge 
and  is  built  entirely  outside  .of  the  hull 
and  bolted  securely  to  the  stern.  The 
perpendiculars  are  provided  with  heavy 
chocks  resting  on  the  top  stern  frame  and 
the  spud  guides  are  formed  between  the 
main  perpendiculars. 

From  the  bow  gantry  a  pair  of  heavy 
stringers  extends  aft  to  a  point  just 
past  the  rear  perpendiculars  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  gantry  to  which  they  are  bolted  on  the 
inside  while  a  second  pair  of  stringers  ex- 
tends  aft  from  the  front  end  of  the  deck 
house  on  the  outside  of  the  main-gantry 
perpendiculars  to  the  inside  of  the  spud 
guides.  At  the  intersection  of  these 
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gantry  and  dump  hopper,  extending  far 
enough  from  side  to  side  to  permit  the 
winchman  a  view  of  either  winch  through 
apertures  in  the  floor.  Windows  in  either 
side  give  the  operator  a  commanding  view 
of  the  whole  field  of  operation  and  a 
series  of  windows  in  the  rear  permit  the 
operator  to  see  his  guide  and  stacker 
as  well  as  the  driving  gear,  dump  hopper, 
etc.  The  advantages  of  so  placing  the 
operator  that  he  may  see  all  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  machinery  he  is 
operating  without  leaving  the  winch  room 
will  be  apparent  to  all  who  are  familiar 
with  this  class  of  work. 

A  mezzanine  deck  is  built  in,  extending 
from  the  stern  to  the  forward  perpendi¬ 
culars  of  the  main  gantry,  access  to  this 
deck  being  had  by  a  staircase  on  each  side. 
The  mooring-winch  motor  is  placed  on  the 
forward  end  of  this  deck  on  the  star¬ 
board  side  and  the  main  digging  motor  on 
the  port  side,  opposite.  The  screen-drive 
motor,  stacker-hoist  winch,  auto-starters 


bushings.  The  cast-steel  hoods  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Holmes  into  the  Oroville 
field  in  1902  and  occasioned  quite  a  lit¬ 
tle  humorous  comment.  They  have  since 
demonstrated  their  superiority  over  hoods 
made  from  steel  plate  and  have  been 
adopted  by  most  all  of  the  leading  com¬ 
panies.  These  buckets  are  mounted  on  a 
deep,  double-web,  plate-girder  ladder 
frame.  The  structural  steel  portion  of 
this  ladder  frame  alone  weighs  about 
42,000  pounds. 

The  dump  hopper  is  of  structural 
steel  and  extends  from  the  deck  to  a 
height  sufficient  to  prevent  spill  of  the 
buckets  over  the  top.  It  is  provided  with 
a  rock-retaining  bottom  so  that  the  dump 
of  gravel  falls  on  stone  and  obviates  the 
necessity  of  renewing  steel  wearing 
plates  or  bars;  the  lower  portion  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  bar  screen  or  grizzly  and  has 
save-all  sluices  built  in. 

The  revolving  screen  is  5  ft.  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  32  ft.  long  built  with  a  permanent 


belt  travels  at  350  ft.  per  minute  and  a 
separate  winch  is  provided  for  changing 
the  inclination  of  the  stacker  to  suit  the 
requirements. 

Holmes  Tables  Used 

The  gold-saving  equipment  consists  of 
a  standard  set  of  Holmes  patent  longi¬ 
tudinal  tables,  built  of  steel  and  arranged 
as  follows: 

Under  the  screen,  sloping  aft  on  a 
grade  of  1^  in.  per  ft.,  is  a  sheet-steel 
collecting  sluice  which  catches  all  the 
fine  material  and  water  passing  through 
the  screen  and  starts  it  toward  the  prim¬ 
ary  concentrating  sluices  at  a  high  veloci¬ 
ty,  the  object  being  to  keep  fines  and 
water  well  mixed  and  to  keep  all  of  the 
gold  which  has  a  tendency  to  float,  as 
near  the  surface  as  may  be.  At  the  lower 
end  of  this  collecting  sluice  the  pulp 
strikes  a  casting  which  reverses  its  direc¬ 
tion  and  starts  it  down  the  primary  con¬ 
centrating  sluice  and  at  the  same  time 
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for  the  screen  and  stacker  drive  and  main 
water  valves  are  also  placed  on  this  deck 
leaving  only  the  pump  motors  on  the 
main  deck.  This  arrangement  gives  long 
centers  for  the  main  driving  belts  and 
keeps  the  motors  from  possible  dampness 
from  spray  or  from  being  wet  while 
washing  down  decks.  It  also  gives 
additional  working  space  and  bench  room 
for  small  repair  work,  stiffens  the  entire 
structure  and  permits  easy  access  to  the 
working  parts.  The  whole  dredge  was 
built  with  the  idea  of  making  impossible 
any  distortion  of  the  hull  and  consequent 
throwing  of  machinery  out  of  alignment 
from  the  severe  racking  and  twisting 
strains  due  to  excavating  in  hard  ground. 

Buckets  Have  Cast-Steel  Hoods 

The  excavating  machinery  consists  of 
a  chain  of  5-cu.ft.,  continuous  buckets 
weighing  approximately  1200  Ib.  each, 
consisting  of  cast  carbon-steel  backs  and 
hoods  with  manganese-steel  lips  and 


frame  to  which  the  screening  surface  is 
bolted  in  panels  of  such  a  size  that  they 
can  be  readily  renewed  when  worn  out 
without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  screen. 
These  panels  are  in.  thick  and  are 
perforated  with  ^-in.  tapered  holes. 
Liners  of  j4-in.  plate  are  provided  for 
all  parts  subject  to  the  action  of  gravel, 
except  of  course  the  screen  panels  them¬ 
selves. 

The  stacker  is  a  standard  form  of  30- 
in.  belt  conveyor,  mounted  on  a  steel 
truss  which  overhangs  the  stern  of  the 
dredge.  It  is  provided  with  a  canvas 
roof  and  side  coverings  so  that  it  can 
be  heated  by  steam  during  the  winter 
months.  The  troughing  idlers  are  the 
Holmes  form  of  four-roll  idlers  so 
arranged  that  each  pulley  is  subject  to 
individual  lubrication  and  any  pair  of 
idlers  can  be  removed  or  their  angle  ad¬ 
justed  without  drstnrbing  the  rest.  The 
conveyor  is  100  ft.  between  centers  and 
is  driven  from  the  outboard  end.  The 


throws  the  surface  or  float  material  in 
violent  contact  with  the  mercury  in  the 
upper  riffles  of  the  primary,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  the  flnest  gold  at  once  and  leaving 
the  coarser  product  to  deposit  lower  down 
in  the  sluices.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  in  at  least  one  instance  94%  of  the 
total  cleanup  was  recovered  in  the  flrst 
4  ft.  of  the  primary  and  that  of  the  gold 
so  recovered  26.8%  would  pass  a  150- 
mesh  screen.  The  primary  in  the  Mag¬ 
pie  No.  1  is  10  ft.  wide  by  14  ft.  long, 
giving  an  area  of  140  square  feet. 

The  lower  end  of  the  primary  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  eight  channels,  each  channel 
leading  its  portion  of  the  pulp  through  a 
steel  launder  into  a  secondary  sluice  30 
in.  wide  and  approximately  24  ft.  long 
inclined  aft  on  a  grade  of  in.  per 
ft.  The  second  concentration  therefore 
takes  place  over  tables  of  twice  the 
width  of  the  primary,  over  which  the 
pulp  -  is  spread  out  to  twice  its  former 
width  and  half  its  former  depth,  the  area 
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for  secondary  concentration  being  ap¬ 
proximately  500  sq,  ft.  and  when  the 
upper  portions  of  the  sand  sluices  are 
riffled  this  area  is  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  100  sq.ft,  although  this  is  seldom 
necessary. 

Pulp  Distribution  Important 

It  is  the  designer’s  opinion  that  the 
area  of  gold-saving  surface  is  not  as  im¬ 
portant  as  good  distribution  of  pulp  over 
such  surface  as  is  provided  and  proper 
dilution  combined  with  proper  grade  and 
velocity  of  flow.  Next  to  classification, 
distribution  is  undoubtedly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  close,  commercial,  sav¬ 
ing  of  the  gold;  that  area  is  worse  than 
useless  unless  each  portion  of  it  gets 
its  proper  proportion  of  the  pulp  for  con¬ 
centration.  In  the  older  types  of  dredge 
where  area  was  seemingly  the  only  thing 
to  be  desired,  seldom  over  25%  of  the 
area  was  effective  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  the  pulp  was  delivered  to  one 
or  two  small  side  tables  while  the  bal¬ 
ance  had  practically  nothing  but  muddy 
water  passing  over  them. 

In  one  instance,  Mr.  Holmes  remodeled 
one  of  these  old  dredges  thereby  cutting 
down  the  area  of  gold-saving  tables  over 
one-half,  reducing  the  crew  one  man  per 
shift,  (this  man  being  necessary  to  watch 
and  attend  to  the  burlap  mats)  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  cleanup  greatly  each  month; 
the  time  for  a  cleanup  was  reduced  from 
six  hours  to  1  Yi  hr.  This  was  done  sim¬ 
ply  by  making  a  proper  distribution  of 
the  pulp  over  the  requisite  area  and  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  rest.  In  another  instance  he 
remodeled  an  unsuccessful  dredge  and 
not  only  increased  the  capacity  of  its 
gold-saving  tables  by  making  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  pulp  but  proved,  by 
turning  it  back  into  its  own  tailings, 
that  it  could  re-dredge  the  ground  it  had 
already  worked,  at  a  profit.  The  cleanup 
for  the  first  30  days  in  the  old  tailings  be¬ 
ing  about  600  oz.,  or  slightly  over  12c. 
per  yard,  where  it  had  originally  only 
recovered  between  five  and  six  cents 
from  the  virgin  ground. 

Grade  is  another  important  factor  and 
in  the  system  on  this  dredge  the  primary 
and  secondary  tables  slope  in  opposite 
directions  and  the  flow  of  pulp  is  fore 
and  aft  of  the  dredge,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  direction  of  the  principal  change  of 
level  of  the  hull.  It  will  be  seen  there¬ 
fore  that  if  the  grade  of  the  primary  is 
increased,  that  of  the  secondary  is  de¬ 
creased  and  vice  versa  and  a  compara¬ 
tively  uniform  flow  is  attained. 

For  the  average  dredging  ground  the 
simplest  form  of  1-in.  angle-iron  riffle 
has  been  found  to  be  the  most  lasting 
and  effective  and  it  has  displaced  many 
other  forms  of  riffles,  burlap  mats  with 
expanded  metal,  etc.,  on  practically  all 
of  the  California  dredges. 

All  of  the  water  for  washing  and  sluic¬ 
ing  the  gravel  is  projected  upon  the 


material  in  the  screen  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  thoroughly  wash  it  and  carry  the 
fines  down  into  the  gathering  sluice. 
Many  of  the  modem  dredges  are  provided 
with  two  pumps,  one  for  the  jets  in  the 
screen  and  the  other  for  sluicing  pur¬ 
poses.  Mr.  Holmes  contends  that  more 
water  is  usually  necessary  for  washing 
the  gravel  thoroughly  than  is  required  for 
sluicing  and  that  all  wash  water  should 
pass  over  the  gold-saving  devices  if  close 
concentration  is  to  be  effected.  The 
water  supply  in  the  case  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  furnished  by  a  10-in.  Byron 
Jackson  centrifugal  pump  direct  con¬ 
nected  to  a  75-hp.  motor.  This  is  cap¬ 
able  of  furnishing  2800  gal.  per  minute 
under  65-ft.  head.  A  bilge  pump  driven 
by  a  7j4-hp.  motor  is  also  provided  and 
piped  for  bilge  drainage,  fire  protection, 
deck  washing  and  cleanup  purposes  as 
well  as  for  priming  the  main  pump.  A 
drill  press  and  an  emery  grinder,  driven 
by  an  independent  electric  motor  com¬ 
plete  the  mechanical  equipment. 

All  Machinery  Motor  Driven 

The  motors  on  the  Magpie  dredge  were 
built  to  specification  by  the  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Co.  They  are  provided  with  solid, 
phosphor-bronze  bearings  in  place  of  the 
usual  babbitted  cast-iron  sleeves  and  are 
fully  guaranteed  as  to  speed  variation, 
overload  capacity,  temperature  rise,  etc. 

Thus  far  they  have  proven  satisfactory 
and  have  been  subjected  to  some  severe 
tests  in  raising  spuds  which  were  frozen 
into  the  guides  and  handling  the  bucket 
ladder  when  there  were  24  in.  of  ice  in 
the  pond.  The  digging  motor  has  an 
efficient  control.  It  will  start  on  the  first 
notch  of  the  controller  and  the  heavy 
bucket  chain  can,  if  desired,  be  moved  an 
inch  at  a  time  up  the  digging  ladder.  The 
buckets  can  be  run  continuously  at  low 
speed  or  increased  gradually  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  without  overheating  the  grid  re¬ 
sistance. 

In  the  pilot  house  a  neat  bank  of 
operating  levers  for  controlling  the  vari¬ 
ous  clutches  and  brake  bands  for  the 
mooring  winch  is  arranged  at  the  winch- 
man’s  right  hand  with  the  controller  for 
the  winch  motor  at  the  inner  end  in  easy 
reach  of  the  operator;  on  the  left-hand 
side  is  the  controller  for  the  digging 
motor  stands  and  next  to  it  is  a  bank  of 
levers  controlling  the  ladder-hoist  clutch 
and  brake,  the  digging  clutch  and  an 
emergency  brake. 

The  levers  controlling  the  spuds  are  in 
a  separate  bank  placed  near  the  center 
of  the  pilot-housd  floor  and  when  the 
winchman  is  handling  them  he  can  plainly 
see  his  spuds  and  the  end  of  the  stacker. 
A  three-panel  switchboard  in  the  pilot 
house  provides  means  for  controlling  the 
electric  circuits  to  the  various  motors  and 
transformers.  The  current  is  brought  on 
board  at  2200  volts  through  a  3-strand, 
conductor  cable. 


Three  terminal  panels  are  provided  for 
attaching  the  service  cable.  They  are 
situated,  one  on  the  front  end  of  the  pilot 
house  for  use  when  working  on  a  head 
line  and  one  on  either  side  of  the  stem 
for  use  when  working  on  spuds.  They 
are  wired  direct  to  a  2200-volt  receiving 
panel  with  oil  switch  and  circuit  breaker; 
thence  leads  are  taken  to  a  2200-volt  dis¬ 
tributing  panel  which  serves  the 
75-hp.  digging  motor,  75-hp.  main 
pump  motor  and  the  transformers. 
The  lead  to  the  transformers  is  divided, 
one  portion  going  to  a  10-k.w.,  transfor¬ 
mer  which  furnished  a  110-volt  current 
• 

for  the  lights  and  others  passing  to  a  set 
of  three  30-k.w.,  transformers  which  fur¬ 
nish  440-volt  current  for  the  screen! 
motor,  stacker  motor,  mooring-winch* 
motor  and  bilge-pump  motor.  All  of  the 
latter  being  less  than  50-hp.  in  size  are 
carried  on  a  440-volt  circuit  distributed 
from  the  third  panel  of  the  switchboard. 
This  system  has  been  used  in  many  cases 
and  is  said  to  have  met  all  requirements. 

The  construction  of  this  dredge  re¬ 
quired  the  hauling  by  team  of  all  lum¬ 
ber  and  machinery  over  a  crooked  and 
somewhat  soft  mountain  road.  The 
building  site  was  about  16  miles  from  the 
railroad  and  as  the  dredge  completed  has 
a  displacement  of  about  1,500,000  lb.  the 
hauling  was  no  small  task.  As*  many  as 
28  horses  were  used  on  a  single  load 
although  the  heaviest  piece,  a  steel  spud 
24  in.x35  in.x60  ft.  weighed  but  15  tons. 


U.  S.  Salt  Production 

The  total  domestic  salt  production  in 
1911  amounted  to  31,183,968  bbl.;  there 
were  imports  of  1,014,926  bbl.,  and  ex¬ 
ports  of  349,092  bbl.,  says  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  New  York,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  stood  first  among 
the  producing  states,  but  its  figures  are 
lumped  with  those  of  Louisiana,  and 
reported  as  11,234,928  bbl.  Michigan 
stands  second  with  10,320,074  bbl.;  Ohio 
was  third,  4,302,507  bbl.;  Kansas  fourth, 
2,159,859  bbl.,  and  California  sixth, 
1,086,163  bbl.;  Louisiana  was  fifth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Survey’s  statement,  but 
this  would  place  its  production  at  over 
1,086,000  bbls.,  which  would  reduce  New 
York’s  figure  below  that  of  Michigan. 
[The  New  York  State  Geologist  gives 
the  New  York  production  at  10,082,656 
bbl.,  which  seems  to  bear  out  this  view. 
— Editor.]  In  all,  15  states,  and  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico,  produced  salt. 


Manganese  Production  in  1911 

The  production  of  manganese  ore  in 
the  United  States  in  1911  amounted  to 
2457  long  tons  mined  in  California  and 
Virginia,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey.  This  was  a  slight  increase 
over  1910.  but  the  imports  are  still  176.- 
852  long  tons. 
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Change  H  ouse  at  F  ranklin  F  urnace,  N  J. 

'  One  of  the  best  managed  mines  of  the  mining  practice  of  the  day,  important  im-  Palmer  shaft,  which  is  a  thoroughly 
United  States  is  the  Franklin  mine  of  the  provements  having  been  introduced  dur-  equipped,  modern  incline. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  as  directed  by  R.  ing  Mr.  Gatlin’s  regime.  The  net  result  Besides  the  careful  attention  to  the 
M.  Catlin.  Its  conditions  are  peculiar  of  these  is  exhibited  in  a  marvellous  re-  .  economics  of  mining,  the  comfort  and 
and  the  methods  of  mining  have  had,  of  duction  in  the  number  of  men  required  to  welfare  of  the  men  are  kept  prominently 
course,  to  be  adapted  to  them,  but  make  a  given  tonnage  of  ore.  in  mind.  Among  the  conveniences  for 

equally,  of  course,  many  of  the  features  The  Franklin  mine  is  one  of  the  first  them  is  a  commodious  and  excellently  de- 
of  working  are  common  to  the  working  of  class  as  mines  go,  its  output  being  regu-  signed  change  house,  which  is  shown  in 
mines  everywhere.  In  almost  all  of  these  larly  in  excess  of  1000  tons  per  day.  The  the  accompanying  drawings  so  clearly 
the  Franklin  mine  exemplifies  the  best  ore  is  hoisted  in  skips  through  the  that  no  further  description  is  necessary. 
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General  Plan  and  Elevation  of  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.’s  Chance  House 
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Cyaniding  T roubles  and  Remedies — II 


Agitation  is  applied  to  slime  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  sand  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
suring  a  thorough  mixture  of  the  solids 
in  the  solution.  It  is  desired  that  every 
particle  of  solid  should  circulate  through 
and  come  into  contact  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  solution  so  that  the  metal 
content  of  the  solid  particle  will  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  solution  without  hindrance 
from  other  particles  of  solid.  Many 
methods  have  been  devised  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  desired  result  but  it  may  be 
said  with  a  good  deal  of  truth  that  at 
the  present  time  none  of  these  methods 
are  entirely  satisfactory.  Simple  agita¬ 
tion  with  compressed  air  applied  through 
hose  and  pipe,  manually  moved,  and  sim¬ 
ple  agitation  with  centrifugal  pumps  have 
been  tried,  but  leave  so  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  that  they  need  not  be  mentioned 
now.  The  methods  in  use  at  the  present 
time  are  the  different  kinds  of  mechani¬ 
cal  stirrers,  alone  or  in  combination  with 
compressed  air  and  centrifugal  pumps, 
compressed  air  agitation,  and  hydraulic 
agitation. 

Mechanical  Stirrers  Largely  Used 

In  the  class  of  mechanical  stirrers  the 
most  common  device  is  the  straight¬ 
sided,  flat  bottomed  tank  having  a  central 
vertical  shaft  which  carries  arms  or  pad¬ 
dles.  Motion  applied  to  the  central  shaft 
by  means  of  gears  causes  the  paddles 
to  circulate  in  the  tank  and  by  this  mo¬ 
tion  keeps  in  a  state  of  suspension  the 
solids  in  the  pulp. 

One  -objection  that  has  been  made 
against  the  mechanical  stirrers  is  that 
while  the  solids  are  kept  in  suspension 
and  action  of  the  solution  is  freely  per¬ 
mitted,  at  the  same  time  a  change  of 
solution  for  each  particle  is  not  obtained. 
The  idea  is  that  the  solution  and  the  solid 
particles  ^move  in  harmony  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  treatment,  the  solutioYi  in  con¬ 
tact  with  any  particular  particle  of  solid, 
is  about  the  same  which  began  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it  and  has  followed  through  the 
treatment  in  contact  with  it. 

This  condition  is  really  the  existing 
one,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  objection 
is  mainly  academic,  at  least  for  charge 
treatment,  because  the  solution  in  one 
tank  is  not  so  different  in  different  places 
that  it  would  do  any  particular  good  to 
change  it  around.  In  addition,  if  it  is 
desired  to  remedy  this  difficulty  it  would 
be  simple  to  arrange  the  speed  of  the 
arms  to  such  an  extent  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  solids  would  not  remain  en¬ 
tirely  suspended,  but  would  sink  at  a  cal¬ 
culated  rate,  thus  passing  through  all  the 
solution  in  the  tank.  Also  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  centrifugal  pump  into  the  tank 
agitation  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  a  change  of  solution. 


By  Herbert  A.  Megraw 


Agitators  are  not  completely 
successful.  The  chief  trouble  in 
leaching  is  the  lack  of  oxygen. 
Unsatisfactory  extraction  may  be 
due  to  poor  cyanide,  impure 
lime  or  premature  precipitation. 
The  formation  of  white  precipi¬ 
tate  avoided  by  regulating  alka¬ 
linity  of  solutions.  Sampling 
methods  inadequate. 


The  mechanical  stirrers  may  also  be 
arranged  in  continuous  circuit  so  that  in 
their  passage  from  one  tank  to  another 
the  solids  would  come  into  contact  with 
a  constantly  changing  solution.  How¬ 
ever,  this  involves  ‘one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  the  continuous  process, 
namely  that  the  same  solution  is  usually 
used  throughout  the  treatment,  and  this 
is  not  conducive  to  best  results  in  extrac¬ 
tion.  Undoubtedly  the  charge  method 
here  presents  an  advantage,  for  by  this 
system  a  charge  receives  a  number  of 
definite  changes  of  solution.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  the  most  effective  so¬ 
lution  for  treatment  is  one  which  is  quite, 
or  nearly  barren  and  contains  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  new  or  freshly  regenerated 
cyanide.  By  the  charge  system  this  so¬ 
lution  is  constantly  added,  whereas  by 
the  continuous  system  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  such  a  result. 

One  disadvantage  of  the  mechanical 
stirrers  is  that  the  coarser  sand  and  slime 
is  likely  to  move  toward  the  center  of  the 
tank  where  the  agitation  is  less  and  there 
pile  up,  or  cone,  on  the  bottom,  resulting 
finally  in  such  a  mass  as  to  choke  up 
the  agitators.  This  condition  may  be 
avoided  by  using  a  circulating  pump  in 
connection  with  the  tank,  and  arranging 
the  intake  of  the  pump  near  the  center 
of  the  tank,  instead  of  near  the  periphery 
as  is  generally  the  custom,  by  this  means 
the  settling  out  may  be  avoided  and  an 
improved  result  obtained. 

The  Pachuca  Agitator 

The  well  known  Pachuca,  or  Brown 
tank  is  one  of  the  innovations  which  have 
come  into  use  during  the  last  few  years. 
It  was  at  first  supposed  that  by  the  use 
of  this  system  a  large  economy  of  power 
necessary  for  agitation  would  result. 
Careful  experiment,  however,  has  shown 
that  it  has  practically  no  advantages  in 
this  way.  At  the  Dos  Estrellas  mill  at  El 
Oro,  Mexico,  flat-bottomed  agitation  tanks 
are  used,  36  ft.  in  diameter  and  10  ft. 
deep.  The  agitating  device  is  moved  by 
the  usual  crown  and  pinion* gearing  and 
has  the  usual  arrangement  of  arms.  The 
capacity  of  the  tanks  is  70  tons  dry  slime 
and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dry  slime 


2.5.  Three  of  these  tanks  are  agitated 
with  20  hp.,  and  this  is  a  consumption  per 
ton  dry  slime  that  can  not  be  improved 
upon  by  the  use  of  the  Pachuca  tank. 

The  Pachuca  tanks  may  have  some 
advantages  in  ease  of  operation,  sim¬ 
plicity,  etc.,  but  the  actual  money  ad¬ 
vantage,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not  justify 
the  greatly  increased  capital  expense  for 
installation.  If  the  charge  system  is  used 
the  advantage  of  the  Pachuca  is  still  fur¬ 
ther  reduced,  as  it  is  not  well  adapted 
for  decantation.  The  Pachuca  tank  is 
also  subject  to  the  settling  out  of  the 
coarser  particles  of  the  ore.  I  have  seen 
tanks  in  a  continuous  series  of  Pachucas 
so  stopped  up  with  settled  sand  that  there 
was  only  a  narrow  channel  left  for  the 
moving  pulp  to  pass  through.  Of  course 
this  is  decidedly  objectionable  as  far  as 
extraction  is  concerned  for  it  materially 
reduces  the  capacity  of  the  tanks  and 
so  reduces  the  time  of  contact  with  the 
solution.  In  using  Pachuca  tanks  con¬ 
tinuously,  constant  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  tanks  are  open  and  clear, 
and  not  clogged  up  with  settled  matter, 
and  this  is  a  precaution  particularly  im¬ 
portant  because  the  settling  can  not  be 
seen  from  the  top  of  the  tank  but  must 
be  felt  for  with  a  stick  or  a  wei^t  at¬ 
tached  to  a  cord. 

Air  under  Pressure  Effective 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  the 
Pachuca  tank  offers  no  great  advantages 
in  extraction.  The  inventor  of  the  tank, 
Mr.  Brown,  never  claimed  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  extraction,  but  based  his  claim 
of  superiority  upon  the  more  effectual 
agitation  given  and  upon  the  idea  of  the 
low  cost  of  this  agitation.  I  have  always 
maintained  that  air  not  under  pressure 
had  little  or  no  chemical  effect  upon 
treatment  solutions  beyond  the  small 
amount  of  actual  air  which  is  dissolved 
or  carried  mechanically  in  the  water.  The 
air  assists  but  little  in  furnishing  oxygen 
for  the  dissolving  reaction,  and  all  the 
experiments  that  I  have  been  able  to 
carry  out  have  lent  strength  to  that  view 
of  the  matter.  In  order  that  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  be  given  up  to  solutions  it  must 
be  under  pressure,  a  condition  which 
does  not  obtain  in  air  agitation. 

Hydraulic  agitation  is  accomplished  by 
substituting  the  compressed  air  of  the 
Pachuca  tank  by  a  stream  of  solution  in¬ 
troduced  under  more  or  less  pressure 
from  pumps  in  practically  the  same  way 
that  the  compressed  air  acts  in  the 
Pachuca  tank.  The  system  has  some  ad¬ 
vantages  in  that  a  change  of  solution  is 
facilitated.  It  may  be  arranged  so  that 
a  continuous  decantation  is  made  from 
the  top  of  the  tank  and  a  fresh  solution 
introduced  for  the  agitation.  The  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  system  is  that  the  power 
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for  agitating  in  a  tall  tank  is  increased 
and  also  the  maintenance  cost,  due  to  the 
use  of  pumps  which  need  continual  at¬ 
tention  and  repair. 

Parral  Agitator  Efficient 

For  an  all  round  simple  and  efficient 
system  of  agitation,  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
Parral  tank  idea  seems  to  be  a  highly 
satisfactory  one.  The  ordinary  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  tank  may  be  used  and  the  air 
pressure  necessary  to  secure  satisfactory 
agitation  is  much  less  than  that  required 
in  the  Pachuca  tank  and  may  even  in 
some  cases  be  secured  from  positive 
blowers  in  place  of  compressors.  Mr. 
MacDonald  claims  that  the  settling  or 
coning  of  the  material  does  not  occur, 
due  to  the  rotary  motion  given  to  the 
pulp,  but  while  this  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
just  why  all  settling  should  be  avoided. 
However,  even  if  the  cone  does  form,  it 
is  more  than  likely  to  remain  constant 
and  if  this  is  allowed  for  in  the  original 
design  of  the  tank  there  should  be  no 
trouble.  It  seems  that  the  system  has 
great  advantages  for  economy  of  in¬ 
stallation  and  operation. 

The  different  modes  of  agitation  are 
so  many  that  it  seems  as  if  most  of  them 
must  have  been  devised  with  the  idea  of 
trying  to  get  the  effect  of  some  already 
worked  out  system  without  paying  for 
the  use  of  the  patent.  It  is  so  easy  to 
modify  any  system  in  some  way  that  will 
not  seriously  hurt  it,  and  then  get  a 
patent  on  the  modification.  Apparently 
the  time  is  not  far  away  when  all  the 
possible  combinations  and  permutations 
will  have  become  used  up  and  all  covered 
by  patents,  and  then  the  man  who  wants 
to  agitate  anything  will  have  to  pay  for 
the  right  to  do  so.  As  an  ameliorating 
fact,  there  will  be  so  many  competing 
processes  that  none  of  them  will  be  able 
to  make  mirch  of  a  charge  for  the  use 
of  its  patents. 

The  general  difficulty  with  agitation 
processes  at  the  present  time  is  that  they 
do  not  effectively  prevent  the  settling  out 
of  the  solids,  that  they  do  not  offer 
enough  opportunity  for  change  of  solu¬ 
tion,  that  they  consume  more  power  than 
is  generally  supposed  and  that  they  do 
not  offer  sufficient  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  air  under  pressure.  The  remedies 
for  most  of  these  difficulties  are  simple, 
the  main  trouble  being  that  they  are  not 
generally  recognized  as  difficulties,  and 
the  remedies  are  not  sought.  The  remedy 
for  any  difficulty,  especially  a  mechanic 
cal  one,  is  not  difficult,  but  of  course 
varies  in  each  plant.  After  recognizing 
a  particular  mode  of  doing  things  as  the 
wrong  way,  an  ordinary  use  of  natural 
ingenuity  will  be  sufficient  to  put  the 
operator  on  the  right  road.  It  can  not 
be  too  strongly  urged  upon  all  operators 
that  the  search  for  troubles  is  important 
and,  as  one  operator  says:  “The  trouble 


is  always  in  the  last  place  you  look 
for  it,  so  look  there  first.”  The  desired 
result  in  any  agitation  process  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  suspension  of  the  particles  in 
solution,  a  method  of  introducing  fresh 
solution  into  circulation  and  the  removal 
of  used  or  exhausted  solution  for  pre¬ 
cipitation  and  regeneration. 

Leaching  is  still  used  in  a  great  many 
of  the  older  and  smaller  plants  and  even 
some  of  the  newer  plants  are  returning 
to  a  system  of  partial  leaching,  believ¬ 
ing  that  in  some  cases  the  additional  ex¬ 
traction  from  fine  grinding  and  agitation 
does  not  give  any  more  profit  than  plain 
leaching,  due  to  the  cost  of  the  grinding 
and  agitation  of  the  ground  material.  In 
many  cases  this  conclusion  is  logical  and 
has  been  arrived  at  after  careful  study. 
Leaching  is  a  simple,  inexpensive  method 
of  treatment,  and  by  careful  manipula¬ 
tion  may  be  made  to  give  splendid  re¬ 
sults.  The  first  care  in  leaching  should 
be  that  the  material  has  been  ground  to 
the  proper  fineness  to  give  maximum 
results  and  the  material  always  main¬ 
tained  at  the  same  grade.  Deviation 
from  this  rule  will  give  erratic  results. 

Lack  of  Oxygen  Chief  Leaching 
Trouble 

It  is  generally  found  that  the  top  layer 
of  material  in  a  leaching  tank  will  give 
the  best  result,  while  the  material  lower 
down  in  the  tank  will  give  less  and  less 
extraction,  the  lower  layer,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  giving  the  poorest  result. 
This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  lack  of  aera¬ 
tion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tank.  The 
solution  which  is  applied  at  the  surface 
of  the  tank  gives  up  its  dissolved  oxygen 
rather  quickly  and  most  of  it  is  used  by 
the  first  layers  of  sand  with  which  the 
solution  comes  in  contact.  The  amount 
of  oxygen  carried  in  solution  is  not  great 
and  its  effect  is  confined  to  the  first  ma¬ 
terial  which  the  solution  meets. 

There  are  two  standard  remedies  for 
this  difficulty  in  leaching.  The  first,  one 
that  has  been  used  for  years  and  is  effi¬ 
cient,  is  the  transferring  of  the  sand 
charge  from  one  tank  to  another,  or  the 
turning  over  of  the  charge  in  the  same 
tank.  Whether  this  operation  be  per¬ 
formed  in  one  tank  or  whether  the  charge 
is  transferred  to  another  tank,  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  same  and  is  to  invert  the 
charge  so  that  the  former  bottom  layer 
will  be  the  top  of  the  transferred  charge. 
This  exposes  new  portions  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  influence  and  results  in  an  addi¬ 
tional  extraction  of  the  precious  metals 
which  were  locked  up  in  portions  of  the 
charge  removed  from  atmospheric  in¬ 
fluence.  The  only  objection  to  this 
method  of  procedure  is  its  cost,  but  the 
objection  is  serious,  because  the  cost  of 
such  an  operation  is  high.  The  second 
method  of  overcoming  the  effect  of  lack 
of  oxidation  is  by  introducing  the  baths  of 
solution  alternately  on  the  top  of  the 


charge  and  at  the  bottom.  By  the  latter 
method  the  fresh  solution  with  its  por¬ 
tion  of  dissolved  oxygen  is  carried 
directly  to 'that  part  of  the  charge  most 
needing  it,  and  the  result  is  always  good. 
The  method  is  simple  and  easy  to  apply 
and  is  productive  of  good  results. 

In  leaching  processes  poor  extraction  is 
often  due  to  an  unsatisfactory  method  of 
tank  filling,  whereby  some  parts  of  the 
charge  are  more  porous  than  others. 
This  causes  the  treatment  solution  to 
pass  along  lines  of  least  resistance  leav¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  charge  partly  or  wholly 
untreated.  Technically  this  condition  is 
called  “channeling”  and  is  responsible 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  poor  extraction 
in  leaching  operations.  The  plain 
remedy  is  in  careful  filling  of  the  tanks, 
to  avoid  the  existence  of  lumps  of  slime 
or  lumps  of  sand  covered  with  slime, 
which  work  to  exclude  solution  from 
working  upon  the  included  portions.  All 
lumps  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  slime,  if  there  is  an  ap¬ 
preciable  portion  mixed  with  the  product 
to  be  leached,  should  be  so  thoroughly 
mixed  in  with  the  sand  that  it  will  not 
collect  in  noticeable  lumps. 

Often  an  increased  extraction  in  leach¬ 
ing  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  vacuum 
pump  between  baths  to  draw  air  through 
the  charge.  By  this  means  air  is  de¬ 
livered  to  all  parts  of  the  charge  and 
has  an  opportunity  to  act  upon  the  por¬ 
tions  which  require  oxygen  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  dissolving  reactions. 

PREAflATURE  PRECIPITATION  AVOIDED 

In  carrying  out  leaching  operations, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  solution 
coming  from  a  tank  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  any  other  tank  under 
treatment  before  going  to  the  precipita¬ 
tion  department.  In  the  small  plant, 
where  economy  is  sought,  leaching  is 
often  attempted  from  a  number  of  tanks 
all  connected  to  one  large  main  pipe  line 
which  delivers  to  the  precipitation  depart¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  this  is  feasible,  but  to 
be  so,  the  main  pipe  line  must  have  a 
heavy  grade  and  the  precipitation  de¬ 
partment  must  be  much  below  the  tank 
level.  Otherwise  the  solutions  from  a 
tank  under  treatment  are  likely  to  enter 
another  tank  under  treatment,  and  in  such 
cases  precipitation  is  almost  a  certainty 
and  trouble  ensues.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  a  separate  line  for  each  tank,  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  precipitation  boxes,  and  this 
recourse  is  strongly  recommended  as  the 
entrance  of  pregnant  solution  into  a 
charge  partly  treated  will  almost  always 
result  in  precipitation  of  dissolved  metals 
which  are  then  doubly  difficult  to  recover 
and  makes  an  extra  consumption  of  cy¬ 
anide  necessary. 

While  leaching  is  a  simple  and  effi¬ 
cient  process,  it  requires  the  exercise 
of  vigilance  to  avoid  unnecessary  losses. 
Care  and  the  exercise  of  good  sense  is 
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as  necessary  in  this  department  as  in 
any  other,  but  given  this  care,  the  leach¬ 
ing  method  of  treatment  offers  a  simple, 
cheap  and  effective  method  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  precious  metals. 

Extraction  Difficulties  are  Many 

Difficulties  with  extraction  result  from 
many  causes  and  these  are  so  varied 
that  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  catalogue  even  a  majority  of 
them.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
most  general  cause  of  faulty  extraction 
is  carelessness  in  operation.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  faulty  extraction,  reference  is 
made  only  to  those  ores  which  have  been 
proved  susceptible  to  cyanidation  and 
which  have  already  yielded  good  extrac¬ 
tion,  but  which  for  some  local  or  tem¬ 
porary  reason  are  not  giving  the  usual 
results.  In  such  cases  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  revise  the  treatment  from  one  end 
to  the  other  and  see  that  conditions  are 
what'  they  should  be.  It  often  happens 
that  through  some  oversight  an  import¬ 
ant  detail  is  beng  omitted,  with  results 
which  are  disastrous  to  treatment. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  water 
used  and  the  resulting  solutions  should 
be  carried  out  as  mentioned  heretofore, 
so  that  if  any  disturbing  element  is  be¬ 
ing  introduced  through  this  medium,  steps 
can  be  taken  to  exclude  it.  The  chemicals 
used  should  be  submitted  to  a  thorough 
examination,  for  these  may  be  faulty  and 
may  be  the  means  by  which  disturbing 
factors  enter.  Even  the  cyanide  may  be 
wrong,  particularly  if  it  is  not  new  and 
of  standard  make.  I  had  the  experience 
of  faulty  cyanide  at  one  time  in  a  mill 
far  removed  from  commercial  centers. 
The  supply  had  run  short  and  in  order 
to  keep  the  mill  in  operation,  a  supply 
was  purchased  from  a  local  dealer.  The 
material  was  old  and  not  of  a  standard 
make,  but  showed  about  90%  of  available 
KCN  under  the  usual  test.  Its  use  was 
accompanied  by  curious  actions  all 
through  the  plant.  The  extraction  fell 
off  remarkably,  in  fact,  went  to  pieces. 
A  thorough  analysis  of  the  material 
showed  that  almost  all  the  contained 
cyanide  was  in  the  form  of  NaCN,  and 
contained  a  large  percentage  of  impurities. 
A  large  factor  was  the  NaOH  content, 
which  was  large  enough  to  make  the 
solution  a  solvent  for  many  elements 
which  tended  toward  consumption  of 
cyanide  and  seemed  to  oppose  extraction 
of  the  silver  and  gold  content.  The  ma¬ 
terial  also  contained  a  small  percentage 
of  carbon,  which,  no  doubt,  induced  a 
precipitation  of  some  of  the  metal  which 
had  already  been  dissolved.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  always  examine  a  sample  of 
every  shipment  of  cyanide,  for  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  might  be  something 
wrong  with  it  and  it  always  pays  to  be 
on  the  safe  side. 

The  lime  used  should  also  be  subjected 
to  examination,  for  it  may  contain  unde¬ 


sirable  elements.  In  Mexico  many  cases 
of  lime  contaminated  with  charcoal,  the 
result  of  burning  with  wood,  have  been 
known  and  should  be  guarded  against. 
The  charcoal  causes  a  precipitation  of 
dissolved  metals  and  also  causes  a  loss 
of  cyanide.  Methods  of  analyzing  the 
lime  have  already  been  given  and  every 
shipment  should  be  thoroughly  tested  to 
make  sure  that  the  material  is  right. 

Premature  precipitation  is,  in  general, 
a  proliflc  source  of  trouble  but,  unless 
one  is  on  the  lookout  for  it,  it  is  not 
usually  recognized  except  by  the  man 
who  may  have  had  the  experience  before. 
It  may  be  stated  with  certainty  that  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  experience  once,  the  operator 
will  not  forget  about  it,  and  will  be  more 
than  likely  to  look  for  that  trouble  at  the 
first  hint  of  discordant  results.  A  careful, 
systematic  assaying  of  the  pulp  in  its 
course  through  the  mill  is  more  likely 
than  any  other  way  to  bring  this  matter 
to  light,  and  often  where  it  is  least  sus¬ 
pected.  Assaying  the  charge  in  the  tanks 
at  frequent  intervals  will  keep  track  of 
how  the  work  is  going  on  and  will  be 
likely  to  show  if  precipitation  is  taking 
place. 

Lead  Acetate  for  Soluble  Sulphides 

Lead  acetate  is  usually  used  in  silver 
treatment  plants  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
cipitating  soluble  sulphides.  These  solu¬ 
ble  sulphides  interfere  with  treatment  as 
silver  will  not  remain  in  solution  in  their 
presence,  but  precipitates  as  sulphide 
and  is  lost  in  the  tailing.  Some  authori¬ 
ties  have  maintained  that  the  use  of  the 
lead  salt  is  superfluous,  believing  that 
the  zinc  taken  in  solution  in  the  precipi¬ 
tation  department  should  be  sufficient  to 
precipitate  any  sulphides  formed.  This 
idea  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  in 
others  it  is  not  true. 

I  remember  one  case  in  which  I  tried 
to  dispense  with  the  use  of  lead  acetate. 
After  cutting  out  its  use  for  some  time, 
I  found  that  my  solutions  were  becoming 
turbid,  there  being  a  fine,  whitish  sub¬ 
stance  suspended  all  through  the  solu¬ 
tions.  This  matter  would  not  settle  and 
would  largely  go  through  any  Alter  cloth. 
This  turbidity  was  accompanied  by  poor 
extraction.  Analysis  showed  that  the 
suspended  matter  was  nearly  pure  sul¬ 
phur,  and  by  following  up  the  course  of 
treatment,  I  could  And  a  point  where 
precipitation  was  taking  place.  Also  an 
inordinate  amount  of  cyanide  was  being 
consumed.  Addition  of  the  lead  ace¬ 
tate  corrected  the  trouble  at  once,  and 
its  use  had  to  be  continued  in  order  to  as¬ 
sure  the  proper  extraction.  This  oper¬ 
ation  was  on  a  silver  ore,  of  course. 
An  excess  of  lead  acetate  is  about  as  bad 
as  not  enough,  as  it  uses  up  an  ap¬ 
preciable  amount  of  cyanide  without  any 
corresponding  gain  in  extraction. 

Some  years  ago  I  conceived  the  idea 
that  an  addition  of  oxygen  to  pulp  dur¬ 


ing  treatment  would  improve  extraction 
by  giving  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  reactions  in  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  metals  in  cyanide  solutions'. 
I  thought  that  by  electrolyzing  water  I 
might  obtain  oxygen  in  available  form  for 
use  in  the  treatment  solutions,  and  simply 
allow  the  hydrogen  formed  at  the  same 
time  to  go  to  waste.  I  tried  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments  utilizing  free  oxygen 
and  found  that  almost  invariably  I  ob¬ 
tained  an  increased  extraction,  and  that 
the  improvement  was  most  noticeable 
on  solutions  that  had  been  in  use  for  a 
long  time.  The  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  generation  of  oxygen  in  the  above 
mentioned  way  were  not  available  at 
that  time,  and  have  never  been  since, 
I  might  add,  but  I  made  my  oxygen 
chemically  and  used  it  on  treatment  solu¬ 
tions. 

Electrolytic  Oxygen  Beneficial 

I  have  always  had  the  idea  that  the 
system  on  a  practical  scale  would  be 
most  beneficial,  but  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  it.  Recently, 
however,  T.  H.  Aldrich,  Jr.,  published  an 
article,  already  referred  to,  on  the  use 
of  electrolytic  oxygen  in  solution,  and 
has  shown  that  beneflcial  results  have 
been  obtained  on  a  practical  scale.  Mr. 
Aldrich  obtained  his  oxygen  by  elec¬ 
trolysis,  as  I  suggested,  but  by  a  different 
arrangement,  although  the  effect  is  about 
the  same.  He  forms  his  oxygen  directly 
in  the  treatment  solutions  by  electrolyz¬ 
ing  them,  the  available  oxygen  being 
used  in  the  reactions  and  the  hydrogen 
allowed  to  bubble  away.  I  consider 
the  method  of  such  importange  and 
Mr.  Aldrich’s  work  as  so  thorough  and 
illuminating  that  I  propose  to  quote  from 
the  paper  at  length. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  since  water  Is 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  If  it 
be  decomposed  by  the  electric  current, 
the  hydrogen  would  bubble  away  and 
the  oxygen  would  be  carried  by  solution. 

This  was  tried  In  December,  1908,  up¬ 
on  an  ore  carrying  amorphous  Iron  sul¬ 
phides  from  which  the  gold  could  not 
be  dissolved  by  cyanide  with  simple  air 
agitation,  no  matter  what  the  cyanide 
strength  nor  how  great  the  time,  al¬ 
though  the  gold,  as  revealed  by  the  mic¬ 
roscope,  was  all  metallic.  The  process 
was  first  tried  In  an  inverted  bottle 
with  the  bottom  cut  out,  the  air  being 
forced  in  through  a  glass  tube  In  the 
cork  to  agitate  the  pulp.  Two  lead 
plates  were  inserted  in  the  agitated 
pulp  at  the  top.  These  plates  were 
about  4  in.  long  and  0.5  in.  wide  and 
tL  In.  thick.  Through  them  was  passed 
the  current  of  an  incandescent  lamp, 
which  being  in  series  and  burning  dimly, 
gave  about  0.25  ampere  at  the  beginning. 
The  value  of  the  ore  was  $4  per  ton.  It 
was  ground  in  the  mill  so  that  60% 
passed  through  a  200-mesh  screen.  The 
value  of  the  tailing  after  48  hr.  agita¬ 
tion  with  air  alone  was  $1.25,  but  after 
agitation  for  2.5  hr.  with  air  and  the 
electrodes  inserted  in  the  pulp  as  above 
described,  the  value  was  reduced  to 
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$0.40.  This  typical  result  was  verified 
perhaps  a  thousand  times,  with  uni¬ 
formly  good  results.  .  .  . 

There  seems  to  be  a  regeneration  of 
cyanide,  and  the  process  is  certainly 
cheaper  than  any  added  oxidizer  or  even 
air  agitation  of  the  solution. 

We  found  by  numerous  experiments 
that  the  alternating  current  was  as  good 
as  the  direct  current  and  had  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  giving  no  deposit  on 
the  electrodes  at  lower  current  density, 
and  with  lead  there  was  no  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  electrodes  even  where  the  ore 
pulp  flowed  over  them.  .  .  . 

As  finally  used  in  practice  in  January. 
1909,  a  battery,  supplied  with  alternat¬ 
ing  current  was  placed  in  the  barren 
sump.  This  battery  consisted  of  18 
plates  in  series,  each  plate  6x6  in.,  with 
110  volts  between  the  two.  The  plates 
consumed  15  amperes,  and  produced  suf¬ 
ficient  oxidizing  effect,  or  whatever 
other  effect  it  may  be,  to  keep  the  solu¬ 
tion  in  condition  to  treat  dally  40  tons 
of  this  ore.  These  plates,  made  of  %-ln. 
sheet  lead,  were  built  to  form  a  hollow 
rectangle  in  section,  the  jectangle  being 
6  in.  high,  6  in.  long  and  1.25  in.  wide 
inside.  The  two  ends  were  lapped  at 
the  top  and  holes  punched.  The  plate 
was  bolted  to  a  paraflined  plank  1x6  in. 
on  the  top  side;  18  of  these  plates  were 
connected  in  series.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  any  two  plates  was  in.,  and, 
of  course,  the  current  would  travel 
prlnclpallv  across  the  %-ln.  gap  instead 
of  around  the  l?4-ln.  gap  from  plate  to 
plate.  Lead  wires  were  used  from  the 
surface  of  the  solution  down  to  the 
plates.  We  ground  the  ore  in  the  tube 
mill  so  that  60%  would  pass  a  200-mesh 
screen.  Previous  to  using  the  batteries 
In  the  sump,  the  extraction  in  the  tube 
mill  was  20%  during  grinding;  after  the 
batteries  were  used,  the  extraction  in 
the  tube  mill  was  75%.  The  effect  of  the 
batteries  seemed  to  build  up  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  gradually  and  to  lose  from  the  so¬ 
lution  gradually  when  the  operation  of 
the  batteries  was  discontinued. 

During  two  months  in  the  fall  of  1910 
the  mill  was  working  coarse  ground, 
partly  oxidized  ore  carrying  consider¬ 
able  sulphides.  The  water  at  the  hydro¬ 
electric  plant  was  low,  and  the  use  of 
the  batteries  was  discontinued  because 
the  mill  was  driven  with  steam  and  no 
arrangement  had  been  made  to  supply 
alternating  current  from  any  but  the 
hydro-electric  plant.  During  this  time 
the  tailings  on  $4  ore  went  up  to  $1.25 
per  ton,  and  Immediately  after  the  rains 
gave  sufficient  water  to  drive  the  hydro¬ 
electric  plant,  the  values  In  the  tailings 
diminished  until  $0.20  per  ton  was 
reached  on  identically  the  same  head 
values. 

The  work  carried  out  by  Mr.  Aldrich 
was  systematic  and  thorough,  and  the 
results,  as  noted,  were  quite  sufficient  to 
attract  serious  consideration.  However, 
the  most  significant  paragraph,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  following: 

Since  the  installation  of  this  process 
it  has  treated  successfully  at  this  plant 
25,000  tons  of  ore  of  all  sorts,  oxidized, 
partly  oxidized  and  sulphides.  Previous 
to  the  use  of  the  batteries.  In  treating 
sulphide  ores  the  average  cyanide  con¬ 
sumption  was  1  lb.  per  ton.  In  some 
months  runlng  as  high  as  1.1  lb.  After 
the  use  of  the  batteries  the  average  was 
0.45  lb.,  runlng  for  some  months  as  low 
as  0.23  lb.  per  ton  of  ore  treated. 


It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Aldrich’s  ex¬ 
periments  go  a  long  way  toward  proving 
that  the  supplying  of  oxygen  to  solu¬ 
tions  aids  materially  in  extraction,  and 
the  method  described  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  regenerating  an  appreciable 
amount  of  cyanide  and  thus  reducing  cur¬ 
rent  consumption.  The  experimental  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  idea  as  described,  or 
in  some  modihed  form,  might  be  of  as¬ 
sistance  in  some  plants  and  a  trial  of  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended. 

Certain  Ores  Highly  Refractory 

In  many  cases  there  will  be  encount¬ 
ered  a  form  of  ore  which  will  give  a 
high  tailing  no  matter  what  the  form  of 
treatment  used.  One  of  the  most  skilled 
of  our  cyanide  operators  once  informed 
me  that  he  had  encountered  an  ore  near 
Inde  in  the  state  of  Durango,  Mexico, 
in  which  the  gold  content  of  the  tailing 
could  not  be  reduced  below  one  gram 
by  any  possible  means  of  treatment.  The 
matter  arrested  his  attention  and  he  went 
thoroughly  into  experiments  on  the  ore, 
even  trying  to  dissolve  the  residual  gold 
with  aqua  regia.  Even  this  failed  to  dis¬ 
solve  it,  and  the  only  means  by  which  it 
could  be  recovered  was  by  the  Are  assay. 
The  ore  was  too  low  grade  to  smelt,  and 
consequently  a  tailing  of  this  value  had 
to  be  countenanced.  His  opinion  was 
that  the  gold  was  in  some  combination, 
possibly  some  silicate  which  had  not 
previously  been  encountered.  In  this 
case  the  rebellious  gold  was  found  in 
the  lower  levels  of  a  mine,  the  upper 
levels  of  which  yielded  an  easily  treat¬ 
able  ore.  Circumstances  of  this  sort  may 
be  encountered  occasionally,  and  of 
course  there  is  no  remedy  but  for  the 
operator  to  do  the  best  he  can. 

In  jAexico,  and  possibly  elsewhere, 
there  exist  a  number  of  deposits  of  man¬ 
ganese-silver  ores  which  have  generally 
proved  difficult  to  treat  by  cyanidation. 
In  some  cases  the  difficulty  may  be  over¬ 
come  by  careful  and  systematic  experi¬ 
ment,  but  in  others  there  seems  to  be  no 
general  way  to  make  such  ores  proAtable, 
particularly  if  they  are  not  of  high  grade. 
To  those  troubled  with  this  class  of  ma¬ 
terial  I  should  recommend  the  exhaustive 
study  made  by  Will  H.  Coghill*.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Clancy  process,  or  some 
modiflcation  of  it,  might  prove  available 
on  ores  of  this  class,  and  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  the 
experiment.  Mr.  Clancy’s  process  has 
proved  of  real  value  on  the  low-grade 
telluride  ores  of  Colorado  and  experi¬ 
ments  on  a  smaN  scale  have  shown  that  it 
assists  on  certain  Mexican  ores.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  further  experiment 
with  it  in  different  districts  will  show 
that  it  is  of  assistance  in  general. 

The  difficulties  in  precipitation  are  not 
so  numerous  nor  serious  as  they  may  be 
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in  other  parts  of  the  plant,  but  they  are 
troublesome,  and  if  one  is  aware  of  the 
proper  way  to  avoid  or  remedy  such  diffi¬ 
culties,  a  good  deal  of  worry  may  be 
spared  the  operator. 

Easy  to  eliminate  “White  Precipitate” 

One  of  the  principal  troubles  in  zinc- 
box  precipitation  is  the  formation  of  the 
famous  and  widely  heralded  “white  pre¬ 
cipitate.”  This  often  forms  in  small 
amounts,  one  might  say  always,  but 
rarely  causes  any  serious  trouble.  It 
may,  if  not  given  attention,  occur  in  large 
enough  amount  to  stop  precipitation  by 
covering  up  the  zinc,  but  by  giving  the 
matter  a  little  attention  this  can  be  easily 
avoided.  The  white  precipitate  is  of 
varying  formation,  and  always  results 
from  one  of  two  causes,  that  is,  too 
much,  or  too  little  lime  in  solution. 

Where  there  is  too  much  lime,  the 
remedy  of  course  is  to  reduce  the  amount 
in  use,  and  this,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
is  likely  to  improve  treatment  in  other 
parts  of  the  plant  as  well.  Where  there 
is  too  little  lime,  the  natural  remedy 
would  be  to  increase  the  amount  in  use, 
but  here  some  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  treatment,  and  the  amount  of  lime 
used  must  not  be  sufficient  to  interfere 
with  the  extraction  process.  In  case  a 
higher  alkalinity  is  needed  and  there  is 
already  all  the  lime  in  solution  that  the 
treatment  will  bear,  the  remedy  would  be 
to  try  some  other  alkali.  In  silver  treat¬ 
ment  plants  where  lead  acetate  is  used, 
there  is  rarely  any  difficulty  from  white 
precipitate,  as  the  lead  in  solution  keeps 
the  zinc  active  and  avoids  its  formation. 
Therein  lies  a  hint,  namely,  that  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  zinc  with  lead  salts  may  in 
many  cases  eliminate  trouble  of  the  kind. 

Copper  in  solution  causes  trouble  by 
plating  on  the  zinc,  and  the  remedy  for 
this  is  to  treat  the  zinc  heavily  with  lead 
and  to  change  the  zinc  frequently. 
Copper  often  precipitates  in  the  last  part 
of  the  zinc  box,  and  when  this  happens, 
if  the  zinc  is  taken  up  as.  soon  as  the  plat¬ 
ing  appears,  and  transferred  to  the  head 
compartments  where  it  can  be  acted  upon 
by  fresh,  strong  solutions,  the  trouble 
will  be  largely  avoided. 

Mercury  is  often  encountered  in  old 
tailings,  and  causes  trouble  by  making 
the  zinc  brittle  and  breaking  it  up  into 
flne  pieces.  This  flne  zinc  is  stilll  effi¬ 
cient  for  precipitation  if  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  breaking  it  too  much  and  packing  it 
closely  in  the  compartments,  so  that  the 
passage  of  the  solution  is  hindered.  A 
good  method  to  handle  this  product  is  to 
place  it  in  shallow  trays  made  of  screen 
wire,  using  a  shallow  layer  of  the  flne 
zinc,  and  placing  a  number  of  trays  of 
this  kind,  one  above  the  other  in  the  head 
compartments  of  the  zinc  box.  Mercury 
is  naturally  a  cause  for  high  zinc  con¬ 
sumption,  but  where  the  mercury-bear¬ 
ing  material  has  to  be  treated,  as  in  the 
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case  of  old  amalgamation  tailings,  there 
is  no  way  of  avoiding  this  expense  with¬ 
out  incurring  a  greater  one. 

Strengthen  Solution  before 
Precipitation 

Extremely  weak  solutions  are  difficult 
to  precipitate,  and  where  they  are  in  use 
it  is  often  necessary  to  raise  the  cyanide 
content  of  the  solution  as  it  enters  the 
precipitation  boxes  in  order  to  get  good 
precipitation.  No  attention  need  be  given 
to  this  point  where  silver  ores  are  being 
treated,  as  the  solutions  used  in  treating 
silver  are  of  ample  strength  for  satis¬ 
factory  precipitation. 

Chemically  pure  zinc  is  never  a  good 
precipitant.  It  is  better  to  use  commercial 
zinc  which  contains  a -small  percentage 
of  lead,  which  latter  acts  to  produce  a 
galvanic  couple  with  the  zinc,  thereby 
assisting  in  precipitation. 

By  cleaning  up  zinc  boxes  at  regular 
intervals,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
precipitate  formed,  making  the  cleaning 
thorough  and  by  livening  up  the  zinc  by 
passing  over  it  a  strong  cyanide  solution, 
little  trouble  will  be  experienced  with 
precipitation. 

In  the  use  of  zinc  dust,  which  is  a 
method  that  is  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  as  its  advantages  become  known, 
one  -avoids  many  of  the  difficulties  in¬ 
herent  in  the  zinc  box.  The  method  is 
cleaner  and  easier  and  results  in  the  total 
recovery  of  all  precipitated  metal  at  each 
cleanup.  On  extremely  low-grade  solu¬ 
tions  zinc  dust  makes  the  poorest  show¬ 
ing,  because  it  requires  an  excess 
of  zinc  to  produce  anything  like  a  barren 
solution.  On  solutions,  however,  which 
contain  a  fair  amount  of  metal,  zinc- 
dust  precipitation  will  recover  the  highest 
possible  percentage  of  the  metal  and  will 
use  equal  weights  of  zinc  and  metal  pre¬ 
cipitated,  and  in  especially  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  consumption  of  zinc  will 
be  even  less.  The  troubles  accompany¬ 
ing  the  use  of  zinc  dust  are  few  and  not 
serious,  although  if  a  method  of  rapid 
estimation  of  the  metal  content  of  solu¬ 
tion  were  devised,  it  would  assist  materi¬ 
ally  in  the  saving  of  zinc  dust,  and  there¬ 
by  give  added  impetus  to  the  method. 

There  are  other  methods  of  precipita¬ 
tion,  such  as  charcoal,  electrolytic,  etc., 
but  these  methods  are  not  in  general  use 
and  a  detailed  description  would  be  out 
of  place  here.  I  refer  to  an  article  on 
this  subject  in  which  I  gave  a  brief  de¬ 
scription*  of  some  of  these  methods. 

Pressure  Important  in  Filtration 

Filtration  has  come  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  operations  in  cyanidation, 
and  the  number  of  filters  presented  on 
the  market  at  the  present  time  would 
give  the  idea  that  they  are  a  necessary 
part  of  every  plant.  This  is  true  in  its 
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application  to  the  large  plants,  but  there 
are  many  small  ones  operating  quite  suc¬ 
cessfully  without  a  filter.  The  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  filters,  for  the  plant  large 
enough  to  afford  them,  are  the  standard 
leaf  filters  and  the  modified  filter  press. 
To  my  mind,  the  movable  unit  type  of 
leaf  vacuum  filter  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  the  majority  of  cases,  although 
there  are,  of  course,  local  conditions 
which  might  make  some  other  type  equal¬ 
ly  adaptable. 

Filter  troubles  are  usually  those  at¬ 
tendant  on  manipulation  of  the  cake 
and  are  mainly  -mechanical.  The 
formation  of  cake  in  any  filter  is  an 
operation  that  should  be  most  carefully 
watched,  as  upon  the  successful  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  whole,  homogeneous  cake  de¬ 
pends  the  success  of  the  later  wash 
which  should  recover  all  dissolved 
precious  metals.  In  the  vacuum  filter, 
which  employs  a  leaf,  the  formation  of 
the  cake  should  be  begun  with  a  low  vac¬ 
uum,  much  lower  than  that  at  which  the 
cake  is  finished.  By  this  means  the  first 
layers  of  slime  which  adhere  to  the  leaf 
are  porous,  lightly  laid  and  even,  much 
unlike  the  condition  induced  by  starting 
with  a  high  vacuum,  in  which  case  the  in¬ 
itial  layers  of  slime  form  a  close,  tight¬ 
ly  adhering  cake  adjacent  to  the  filter 
cloth,  and  the  cake  becomes  more  and 
more  loose  as  it  builds  up  inducing  a 
condition  quite  opposed  to  homogenity.  A 
cake  of  this  sort  is  more  than  likely  to 
crack,  and  portions  of  it  will  drop  off, 
especially  from  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf, 
thus  leaving  bare  spots  through  which  the 
wash  solution  can  pass,  in  a  short  cir¬ 
cuit,  leaving  portions  of  the  cake  un¬ 
washed. 

The  same  facts  are  true,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  the  modified  filter  press, 
which  acts  like  other  pressure  filters. 
In  these  machines  extremely  high  pres¬ 
sures  can  be  obtained,  higher  than  those 
operated  on  the  vacuum  system,  and  in 
that  lies  their  greatest  danger.  High 
pressures  tend  to  make  the  cake  more 
solid  and  impermeable,  and  the  operator 
is  likely  to  use  his  pressure  carelessly 
because  it  attains  speed  for  him  and 
gives  greater  capacity. 

By  using  a  fresh  or  regenerated 
cyanide  solution  for  the  solution  wash  of 
the  filter  cake,  an  additional  extraction 
can  be  gained.  It  is  always  well  to  make 
the  most  of  opportunities  of  this  sort,  for 
they  are  exponents  of  the  kind  of  thing 
that  makes  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss. 

In  all  filtration  the  desiraMm  is  the 
formation  of  a  cake  that  is  even,  porous 
and  homogenous,  so  that  the  washing 
may  be  attended  to  easily  and  reach 
highest  efficiency.  If  the  operator  will 
keep  in  mind  the  condition  of  his  cake, 
even  a  poor  filter  can  be  made  to  do 
good  work.  The  condition  of  the  cake 
means  a  good  or  bad  wash,  according  as 


the  cake  is  well  made  or  poorly  built  up. 
Form  a  good  cake  to  start  off  with,  and 
the  rest  of  the  operation  will  give  no 
trouble. 

Inadequate  Sampling  Methods 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  most  plants 
operating  the  cyanide  process  at  the 
present  time  are  not  properly  equipped  to 
accurately  determine  just  what  results 
are  being  obtained  in  the  work  on  the 
plant.  There  are  some  items  that  re¬ 
quire  to  be  determined  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  before  any  real  calculations  as 
to  results  can  be  reasonably  attempted. 
For  instance,  the  weight  of  the  ore  which 
is^  delivered  to  the  mill.  There  are  re¬ 
markably  few  mills  equipped  to  get  an 
accurate  statement  of  this  item,  and  with¬ 
out  it,  all  calculations  are  approximations 
and  have  no  real  weight.  Most  plants  en¬ 
deavor  by  metho^ds  of  measuring  and  esti¬ 
mation  to  arrive  at  the  weight  of  the  ore 
taken  into  the  mill,  but  such  calculations 
can  not  be  exact,  and  they  are  often  in¬ 
tentionally  erroneous,  the  estimations 
being  kept  low  so  that  a  high  extraction 
results. 

And  it  is  seldom  that  there  is  a  genuine 
attempt  at  a  proper  sampling  of  the  ore 
delivered  to  the  mill.  This  generally 
ranks  with  the  weighing  schemes  and  is 
usually  a  good  or  bad  guess  at  it.  Hand 
samples  taken  from  the  battery  feeders, 
samples  taken  from  the  lip  of  a  mortar, 
samples  taken  from  the  delivery  of  a  rock 
crusher,  heap  samples,  all  of  these  figure 
more  or  less  in  the  methods  of  arriving 
at  the  value  of  the  mill  feed,  but  they  are 
all  farcial  and  mean  little.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  automatic  machine  sampler  is  the 
only  thing  that  really  will  take  a  repre¬ 
sentative  sample  at  a  cost  in  keeping 
with  modern  milling,  but  the  installation 
is  so  costly  that  such  installations  are 
confined  to  the  large  modern  plants  and 
the  small  mills  have  to  get  along  the  best 
they  can  with  the  available  material. 
The  end  of  it  all  is  that  comparative  re¬ 
sults  of  extractions  in  different  mills 
mean  little  indeed,  unless  such  reports 
of  results  are  accompanied  by  full  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  methods  of  sampling. 

The  method  of  calculation  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it  also,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  work  out  these  schemes  thorough¬ 
ly  so  that  after  all  the  trouble  is  taken  to 
make  up  a  report,  it  will  really  mean 
something  to  the  experienced  man  who 
may  read  it. 

Troubles  in  the  cyanide  department  are 
a  good  deal  like  the  troubles  experienced 
in  any  other  line  of  endeavor,  that  is  to 
say  that  the  more  careful  and  skillful  the 
operator,  the  less  trouble  he  will  be  likely 
to  have,  although  everyone  is  sure  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  from  time  to  time. 
Care  and  experimental  study,  however, 
will  show  a  road  toward  the  overcoming 
of  any  difficulty. 
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Mining  Copper  at  Lake  Superior — 


The  mining  of  the  conglomerate  ore  in 
the  Lake  Superior  copper  country  is  an 
entirely  different  problem  from  that  of 
the  amygdaloid,  because  of  the  weakness 
of  the  hanging  wall  and  the  great  pres¬ 
sure  that  is  upon  all  rock  at  the  depth 
at  which  most  of  the  mining  on  the  Calu¬ 
met  &  Hecla  conglomerate  is  now  going 
on. 

No  Drift-Stoping  in  Conglomerate 

No  drift-stoping  can  be  done  in  the 
conglomerate  mines  as  the  Tamarack  and 
Tamarack  companies  learned.  Further, 
the  mining  must  be  done  retreating  from 
the  boundaries,  or  stopes  will  be  lost,  and 
this  rule  must  be  obeyed  no  matter  how 
much  the  mills  need  ore.  This  is  so,  not 
only  because  of  the  weight  of  the  ground, 
but  also  because  at  these  depths,  where 
the  rock  temperatures  approach  90®  F., 
ventilation  becomes  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  in  order  to  maintain  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  the  men.  If  the  block  of  ground 
is  broken  up  between  the  shafts  and  the 
stopes,  there  is  liability  that  the  venti¬ 
lating  currents  will  short-circuit,  and  even 
if  they  do  not,  the  air  will  circulate 
through  hotter  portions  of  the  mine  be¬ 
fore  reaching  miners;  the  crushing  and 
grinding  of  the  hanging  wall  in  the  cav¬ 
ing  stopes,  and  the  oxidation  of  the 
timbers,  which  decay  so  rapidly  that  a 
Stull  loses  its  strength  in  about  a  year, 
necessarily  greatly  increase  the  tempera¬ 
ture. 

Delays  Fatal  at  Tamarack 

It  is  due  to  just  such  causes  that  the 
Tamarack  workings  are  so  hot  and  poor¬ 
ly  ventilated,  and  it  is  due  to  this,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  that  the  labor  in 
those  workings  is  so  much  less  efficient 
than  it  is  in  the  Red  Jacket  mine.  No 
skip  pockets  can  be  used  at  the  shafts, 
no  dumping  of  ore  from  level  to  level, 
no  delays  in  stoping  can  take  place,  or 
endless  trouble  begins.  A  level  pillar 
was  formerly  left  from  10  to  15  ft  thick 
at  the  top  of  the  stopes,  but  the  ore  is 
now  skinned  out  from  level  to  level  as 
mining  progresses.  Some  of  the  old  level 
pillars  are  being  mined,  now  that  the 
hanging  wall  has  come  in  tight  both 
above  and  below  them. 

In  the  amygdaloid  lodes  the  length  of 
the  stope  is  fixed  arbitrarily  and  the  level 
interval  can  be  made  whatever  is  thought 
best,  as  determined  purely  by  economic 
consideration;  but  the  level  interval  in 
the  conglomerate  workings  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  made  greater  than  100  ft.  nor 
can  the  length  of  the  stope  be  greater 
than  that  which  will  allow  the  ore  at  the 
top  of  the  stope  to  be  all  mined  out  be¬ 
fore  the  hanging  wall  in  the  lower  por- 
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In  the  conglomerate  mines, 
drift-sloping  is  impracticable; 
square-set  timbering  abandoned 
for  Stulls  placed  in  batteries. 
Timbermen  are  paid  well  for  re¬ 
covering  Stulls  in  old  stopes. 
Hemlock  or  hardwood  timbers 
are  used,  and  stulls  cost  from 
$2  to  $8  each.  Rope  haulage  is 
used  advantageously  in  -Red 
Jacket  workings.  Shafts  are 
sprinkled  and  masonry  walls 
built  on  levels  for  fire  protection. 


tion  begins  to  get  too  heavy  for  the 
timbers.  One  might  think  that  as  the 
speed  of  stoping  depends  on  the  area,  the 
level  interval  might  be  made  greater 
and  the  stopes  narrower,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  as  it  is  better  to  mine  with  the 
slicing  running  parallel  to  the  level  than 
to  enlarge  the  stope  by  cuts  taken  up 
and  down  the  side  of  the  stope.  A  cleat, 
as  it  might  be  called,  develops  in  the 
ore,  due  to  the  pressure  on  it,  and  par¬ 
allel  to  the  long  face  of  the  stope. 
Should  the  face  of  the  stope,  therefore, 
run  up  and  down  the  dip,  loose  slabs 
would  be  hanging  along  the  face  of  ore 
above  by  the  time  that  the  machine 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  stope  and  the 
work  would  become  extremely  danger¬ 
ous.  This  would  also  necessitate  carry¬ 
ing  the  machines  up  and  down  the  stope. 

Timbering  the  Conglomerate  Stopes 

The  original  method  of  timbering  the 
stopes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  conglom¬ 
erate  mines,  where  the  width  of  the  ore 
was  not  over  12  to  14  ft.,  was  with  stulls, 
and  single  stulls  are  still  used  in  the 
narrower  workings  of  the  South  Hecla 
mine,  where  the  width  of  the  ore  is  not 
more  than  12  feet.  But  in  time,'  square 
sets  were  resorted  to.  These  permitted 
the  use  of  smaller  individual  timbers, 
which  was  a  distinct  advantage  because 
it  was  found  that  when  the  lode  began  to 
increase  in  width,  the  stulls,  in  order  to 
hold  anything,  had  to  have  a  diameter 
of  30  in.  or  more.  This  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  timbering  and  timber 
was  already  rising  in  price  because  of 
exhaustion  of  the  larger  sizes  of  stand¬ 
ing  timber.  These  square  sets  differed 
from  those  used  in  the  West,  being  of  a 
more  complicated  framing  and  being  put 
in  with  the  post  perpendicular  to  and  the 
cap  parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  lode, 
instead  of  with  the  post  plumb  as  in 
Western  practice.  The  cost  of  standing 
the  square  sets,  the  amount  of  timber 
required  per  ton  of  ore  mined  and  the 
slowing  up  of  the  mining  that  resulted 


from  their  use,  caused  their  abandon¬ 
ment  and  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  company 
again  returned  to  stull  timbering,  for  it 
was  only  in  the  mines  of  that  company 
that  square  sets  were  used. 

Unique  form  of  Stull  Timbering 

A  unique  form  of  stull  timbering  was 
resorted  to.  This  consists  of  arranging 
the  stulls  in  batteries  of  three.  Two 
larger  stulls  stand  side  by  side  with  com¬ 
mon  head-blocking,  while  in  front  of 
these  a  smaller  post  or  stull  is  placed, 
carrying  the  cap  or  wall  plate  upon 
which  rest  the  poles  carrying  the  cross¬ 
lacing  of  slabs,  broken  timber  and  planks 
with  which  the  dribblings  from  the  roof^ 
are  supported.  This  wall  plate  was  for¬ 
merly  square  timber,  but  is  now  a  round 
log  about  10  in.  in  diameter,  flattened  at 
the  end  so  that  it  can  be  blocked  down 
from  the  top  on  the  front  leg  of Nhe  bat¬ 
tery.  It  is  generally  put  in  when  the 
battery  is  stood.  If  the  back  promises 
to  stand  well  during  the  life  of  the  stope, 
a  block  is  inserted  between  the  front  leg 
and  the  top  blocking  of  the  battery,  to 
be  knocked  out  later,  if  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  put  in  wall  plates  and  lagging. 
In  this  way  a  sort  of  stull  set  is  de¬ 
veloped  which  permits  lacing  the  back 
and  utilizing  unframed  and  unbraced 
timbers  in  stopes  that  have  great  weight 
on  them,  even  when  the  post  used  must 
be  generally  20  ft.,  and  in  places,  over 
30  ft.  long.  The  arrangement  of  the 
stulls  in  batteries  has  also  permitted  the 
use  of  smaller  and  therefore  cheaper 
timber.  After  the  ore  has  been  mined,  it 
is  possible,  also,  to  recover  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  this  timber.  Another  ‘advan¬ 
tage  is  that  the  arrangement  of  the  stulls 
in  batteries  divides  the  work  so  that  the 
top  post  takes  much  of  the  top  weight 
from  the  others,  while  the  two  bottom 
timbers  resist  most  of  the  bending 
stresses.  This  permits  the  use  of  a 
spliced  stull,  for  the  front  leg  in  ground 
that  is  not  especially  heavy,  by  putting 
together  two  short  stulls  recovered  from 
old  stopes. 

Breaking  Ground  in  the  Stopes 

To  commence  the  mining  on  a  level,  a 
small  7x7- ft.  raise  is  put  up  for  ventila¬ 
tion  at  the  boundary  or  in  the  far  stope 
of  the  level.  This  is  the  only  raise  nec¬ 
essary  for  there  is  always  enough  open 
space  between  the  caved  roof  of  the  last 
stope  and  the  solid  ground  of  the  next, 
to  produce  good  ventilation.  The  last 
row  of  batteries  is  roughly  lagged  to 
keep  the  ore  in  the  new  stope  from  mix¬ 
ing  with  trap  rock  from  the  caving  roof. 
The  cutting-out  stoping  begins  by  taking 
off  the  slices  across  the  length  of  the 
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stope  parallel  to  the  level.  These  slices 
are  about  6  ft.  deep  in  the  Red  Jacket 
workings.  But  in  the  narrower  parts  of 
the  conglomerate,  in  the  South  Hecla 
workings,  where  the  width  at  No.  9  shaft 
is  only  10  or  11  ft.  and  at  the  other 
Hecla  shafts  14  ft.  for  the  top  and  16 
ft.  for  the  bottom  levels,  a  slice  7  to  8  ft. 
thick  is  carried  across  the  stope.  This 
slice,  of  course,  is  too  great  for  one  row 
of  holes  unless  the  ground  is  much 
broken  up  by  shear  planes  near  the  face, 
but  two  rows  will  take  such  thicknesses, 
as  in  the  Hecla  part  of  the  lode  a  burden 
of  from  3J4  to  4  ft.  on  the  toe  of  a  hole 
is  quite  common  and  in  the  Red  Jacket 
workings  the  holes  will  bring  3  ft  of 
burden. 

Three  holes  will  almost  invariably 
carry  the  lode  from  foot  to  hanging,  al¬ 
though  in  some  of  the  narrower  stopes 
of  the  South  Hecla  workings,  four  are 
necessary.  Often  in  the  South  Hecla, 
two  holes  are  drilled  in  the  first  row  and 
three  in  the  next,  and  the  front  holes 
are  blasted  without  tearing  down  the  post. 
In  both  mines  the  holes  are  drilled  8 
ft.  deep  in  the  stope  and  from  six  to 
eight  sticks  of  45%  dynamite  per  hole 
are  used.  The  men  generally  drill  about 
24  ft.  per  shift,  or  three  holes.  The  two 
lower  holes  are  water  holes,  while  the 
ore  next  the  hanging  wall  is  brought 
down  by  an  upper,  for  the  conglomerate 
does  not  give  as  much  trouble  with  dry 
holes  as  the  amygdaloid  ore  does.  After 
stoping  is  well  under  way,  the  men  rig 
up  on  a  stage  carried  by  the  timbers. 

These  tin>bers  are  put  in  as  soon  as 
stoping  has  gone  up  about  20  ft.  from  the 
foot-wall  rail  of  the  track  and  they  are 
then  carried  quite  close  to  the  face  to 
keep  the  “keb”  of  scaly  trap,  that  forms 
the  immediate  hanging  in  some  of  the 
stopes,  from  mixing  with  the  ore.  The 
batteries  are  placed  about  6  ft.  apart  on 
the  strike  and  from  6  to  9  ft.  apart  on 
the  dip,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
hanging.  These  timbers  are  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  walls  and  are  braced 
from  one  another  both  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  until  sufficient  weight  has  come 
on  them  so  that  the  blast  will  not  knock 
them  out.  In  some  of  the  wider  stopes 
braces  are  placed  between  the  batteries 
at  their  middle,  to  take  care  of  bending 
strains,  and  occasionally  the  batteries 
are  bound  with  wire  rope  at  that  point. 

Putting  in  Battery  Timbers 

The  timbers  used  in  the  batteries  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stopes  have  a  diameter 
of  from  24  to  30  in.  in  the  widest  parts 
of  the  lode,  but  after  the  stope  is  half¬ 
way  up,  the  timbers  of  decreasing  size  are 
put  in  until  the  top  ones  are  only  16  in. 
through.  These  timbers  are  green  and 
are  quite  heavy  to  handle.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  a  small  air  hoist  is  installed  at  the 
shaft  to  unload  them  from  the  timber 


car  and  to  lift  them  on  the  timber  trucks 
that  take  them  to  the  stope.  Another  air 
hoist  is  used  to  pull  the  stulls  up  in  the 
stope  and  with  a  heaving  pole,  to  the 
top  of  which  is  fastened  a  pulley,  the 
timber  is  swung  in  place  in  the  stope 
without  any  great  exertion.  The  heaving 
pole  is  only  a  light  cedar  or  spruce  tele¬ 
phone  pole  that  is  put  in  from  foot  to 
hanging  above  the  timbers.  A  hemp 
rope,  of  course,  is  used  in  handling  the 
timbers. 

There  are  five  timbermen  and  a  boss 
in  a  timber  gang,  one  being  a  boy  who 
runs  the  hoist.  Such  a  crew  in  the  nar¬ 
row  stopes  of  the  South  Hecla  will  trim 
down  the  hanging  wall,  stand  two  bat¬ 
teries  and  lace  up  the  hanging  in  a  shift, 
while  in  the  Red  Jacket  workings,  where 
the  stopes  vary  in  width  from  16  to  25 
ft.  and  average  about  20  ft.,  a  crew  is 
able  to  put  in  on  an  average  only  one 


battery  per  day.  In  these  batteries  strong 
head  blockings,  covering  a  considerable 
area  of  wall  rock,  are  used.  But  the 
posts,  unless  they  are  found  to  be  too 
short,  are  stood  directly  on  the  foot  wall. 
The  timbermen  in  all  the  mines  work  day 
shifts. 

In  the  South  Hecla  stopes  a  covering 
of  logs  is  carried  on  the  second  row  of 
batteries,  4  ft.  up  from  the  ground,  to 
keep  slabs  that  occasionally  drop  out  of 
the  back,  from  bouncing  down  and  hitting 
the  men.  If  the  back  is  especially  bad, 
the  covering  is  placed  on  the  first  row  of 
batteries.  In  the  Red  Jacket  workings, 
coverings  are  rarely  used,  except  where 
the  back  is  especially  bad,  as  after  the 
breast  of  ore  has  been  worked  up  into 
the  stope  some  distance,  the  covering 
does  not  give  the  men  much  protection 


for  the  boulders  are  apt  to  pass  under 
the  covering. 

Slide  Chutes  in  Stores 

Slide  chutes  are  generally  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  batteries.  In  the  South  Hecla 
workings  the  chutes  are  put  in  with  a 
steel  plate,  4  ft.  wide  and  8  ft.  long,  form¬ 
ing  the  center  part,  with  hard-wood 
planks  on  each  side  to  fill  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  center  plate  and  the  batteries. 
A  plank  placed  on  edge  is  nailed  to  the 
batteries  and  the  planks,  to  contract  the 
width  of  the  chute  mouth.  In  the  Red 
Jacket  workings  the  iron  plate  is  com¬ 
monly  omitted  and  the  whole  bottom  of 
the  chute  is  made  of  hard-wood  planks. 
The  weight  of  the  overhang  of  the  chute 
is  carried  by  a  cross-piece.  Formerly  this 
was  fastened  in  place  by  iron  hangers 
driven  into  the  posts  of  the  batteries,  but 
now  the  cross-piece  rests  on  short  legs 


placed  under  each  end,  and  is  fastened 
to  the  battery  posts  with  long  spikes. 
This  is  cheaper  and  permits  the  cross¬ 
pieces  to  be  removed  more  easily. 

The  length  of  the  stope  depends  upon 
the  width  of  the  lode  in  that  part  of  the 
mine  and  the  condition  of  the  hanging. 
In  the  Red  Jacket  workings  the  stopes 
are  carried  from  80  to  110  ft.  long;  in 
the  South  Hecla  workings  the  length 
varies,  according  to  the  width  of  the 
lode,  from  100  to  150  ft.,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  135  ft.,  while  in  the  Calu¬ 
met  workings,  where  there  is  the  heaviest 
hanging  in  the  district,  the  stope  cannot 
be  carried  more  than  80  ft.  long.  Two 
machines  are  used  in  these  conglomerate 
stopes,  but  if  the  hanging  is  especially 
heavy,  three  are  used  so  as  to  hurry  the 
mining,  as  the  weight  on  the  stope  is 
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dependent,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the 
length  of  time  that  the  ground  has  been 
opened.  In  the  Red  Jacket  workings  it 
takes  about  hve  months  to  drive  one  of 
these  stopes  from  level  to  level,  while 
in  the  South  Hecla  workings  it  takes 
about  seven  months  to  drive  through  a 
stope  100  to  125  ft.  long,  and  eight 
months  for  one  135  to  150  ft.  In  the 
Calumet  workings  a  stope  must  be  car¬ 
ried  through  from  level  to  level  in  three 
months. 

Recovering  Timbers  in  Stores 

The  stope  length  is  planned  so  that 
the  roof  in  the  bottom  part  will  still  be 
good  enough  at  the  end  of  stoping  to 
enable  timbermen  to  go  in  and  rob  the 
stope  of  timbers.  At  the  Red  Jacket 
workings  this  robbing  is  done  on  over¬ 
time,  after  the  shift  in  the  stopes  is  fin¬ 
ished.  But  in  the  South  Hecla  workings 


the  timbermen  are  allowed,  whenever 
they  are  caught  up  with  the  timbering 
in  their  stopes,  to  recover  timber  during 
their  shifts.  At  times  as  much  as  20% 
of  the  timber  used  in  a  stope  is  re¬ 
covered,  but  this  work  has  been  going 
on  so  short  a  time  that  it  is  hard  to  give 
any  general  statement  as  to  recovery. 
The  work  permits  the  men  to  make  a 
good  bonus,  and  it  pays  the  company 
well  as  the  value  of  the  timber  under¬ 
ground  is  far  greater  than  its  first  cost, 
owing  to  the  expense  and  time  of  getting 
it  underground. 

The  timbers  are  recovered  by  blasting 
the  ground  from  under  them  with  a  pop- 
hole  in  the  foot  wall.  It  was  formerly 
the  practice  to  shoot  the  batteries  out 
by  placing  dynamite  in  a  hitch  cut  in  the 


timbers  at  the  bottom.  But  this  is  no 
longer  permitted  as  it  started  a  fire  in 
the  Tamarack  mine  and  many  timbers 
were  split  by  the  dynamite.  Before 
blasting  the  holes,  a  rope  from  the  tim¬ 
ber  hoist  is  fastened  to  the  battery  and 
the  air  is  turned  on  so  that  the  timbers 
can  be  jerked  out  as  soon  as  freed  by 
the  blast.  This  saves  them  from  being 
buried  under  the  loose  rock  resting  on 
the  top  lagging  and  allows  the  men  to 
work  in  less  danger.  As  much  of  the 
lacing  is  recovered  as  possible,  although 
a  portion  of  it  lies  under  the  pile  of  rock 
that  has  come  from  the  hanging. 

Kind  and  Cost  of  Timber 

These  battery  timbers  are  either  hem¬ 
lock  or  hardwood.  The  hardwood  is 
mainly  birch  and  maple  with  some  ash 
and  elm.  The  hemlock  is  short-grained 
and  brittle  and  lasts  better  if  put  in 


green.  In  the  stopes  the  hemlock  fails 
through  decay  in  about  a  year,  although 
in  the  better  air  of  the  shaft  it  lasts  more 
than  twice  as  long.  The  hardwood  is  also 
put  in  green.  Little,  if  any  of  the  timber 
used  in  the  stope  is  barked  before  being 
sent  into  the  mine.  The  wedges  used 
are  sent  down  strapped  into  bundles. 

The  hemlock  battery  posts  cost  from  S2 
to  $8  apiece,  while  the  lacing  and  sprag 
timbers  cost  from  4c.  to  9c.  per  run¬ 
ning  ft.,  according  to  size,  the  company 
taking  all  logs  scaling  over  8  in.  In  this 
way  the  logger  is  aided  in  disposing  of 
all  his  trees  and  so  is  able  to  make  a 
cheaper  price  than  if  the  company  took 
only  the  larger  sizes.  Much  of  the 
smaller  timber  is  hewed  flat  in  the  woods 
owing  to  its  being  too  small  to  send  to 


a  saw.  This  is  sawed  up  into  head¬ 
blocking  and  used  for  lacing,  where  one 
flat  side  is  desired.  Many  of  the  smaller 
logs  are  ripped  in  two  by  a  portable  saw 
at  the  mine  and  these  are  also  cut  up 
into  blocking  and  used  as  lacing;  but 
most  of  the  lacing  in  the  stope  is  old 
stuff  recovered  from  other  stopes  and 
broken  sollar  and  chute  planks. 

The  hardwood  costs  the  same  as  the 
hemlock,  but  it  decays  rapidly;  in  fact, 
in  shafts  it  falls  to  pieces  in  a  year. 
Hard-wood  planks,  such  as  are  used  for 
sollars  and  chutes,  cost  only  $14  to  $15 
per  thousand,  as  mill  rejects,  discards 
containing  knots,  and  heart  pieces  are 
taken.  For  .the  recovered  timber,  the 
men  are  paid  $1.50  to  $1.75  apiece  for 
Stulls  in  good  condition  that  are  about  14 
ft.  long,  while  for  the  longer  pieces  in  the 
Red  Jacket  workings,  they  are  paid  $2.75 
or  more,  depending  upon  the  conditions 
and  the  value  of  timber  delivered  to  a 
stope  in  that  part  of  the  mine. 

Rope  Haulage  and  Shoveling 

In  the  Red  Jacket  workings  the  drifts 
are  now  driven  so  as  to  carry  two  tracks, 
in  driving  the  drifts  the  trammers  load 
cars  on  both  tracks.  When  stoping  be¬ 
gins  the  trammers  use  the  foot-wall 
track,  and  the  timbermen  the  other  for 
running  in  their  timbers,  without  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  least  with  the  loading  of 
the  cars.  Most  of  the  ore  in  the  stopes 
is  loaded  in  the  cars  by  scraping  it  off 
the  chutes  at  the  bottom  of  the  stopes, 
although  in  a  few  stopes  pf  the  Red  Jac¬ 
ket  workings  where  the  foot  wall  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  high,  the  slides  are  not  used, 
but  instead  a  sollar  is  put  in  that  stands 
about  2Y2  ft.  above  the  track.  The 
cars  are  hauled  to  the  shaft  by  a  crude 
rope-haulage  and  no  hand-tramming  is 
done.  The  air  hoist  at  the  shaft  station 
has  two  drums  that  can  be  thrown  in  or 
out  by  a  friction  clutch.  One  drum  car¬ 
ries  the  hemp  rope  used  in  unloading 
timbers,  while  on  the  other  is  wound  the 
wire  rope  used  to  haul  the  cars  out  from 
the  stopes.  In  the  Red  Jacket  workings 
strands  of  old  hoisting  cable  are  used 
for  this  haulage,  as  they  can  be  cheaply 
unstranded  and  are  sufficiently  good  to 
serve  on  the  haulages  used  at  these 
mines. 

This  haulage  aids  the  men  and  they 
are  able  to  do  a  little  more  work  than  in 
the  amygdaloid  mines;  in  the  Red  Jacket 
workings  a  man  will  load  15  tons  from  a 
low  sollar,  17J^  tons  off  a  high  sollar 
and  20  tons  off  a  chute  in  a  9-hr.  shift. 
Two  men  work  on  a  car  and  the  car  holds 
2.3  tons,  while  the  skips  hoist  three  cars 
of  rock  per  trip.  At  the  Red  Jacket  mine 
the  men  are  paid  for  all  cars  loaded  over 
the  stint,  a  bonus  of  40c.  per  car  from 
low  sollars,  35c.  for  high-sollar  cars, 
and  30c.  for  chute  cars,  and  some  of 
the  men  load  considerably  more  than  the 
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tonnages  given,  which  are  about  the  av¬ 
erage  for  the  mine.  In  the  South  Hecla 
workings  the  men  load  14  to  16  tons  of 
ore  from  a  low  sollar  in  a  shift,  and  21 
tons  from  a  chute,  the  work  being  done 
on  contract.  In  order  to  even  up  the 
work  the  trammers  are  changed  about 
in  a  mine  so  that  each  man  has  to  take 
the  bad  and  the  good  places  in  turn. 
The  foot  wall  in  the  conglomerate  work¬ 
ings  is  fairly  smooth  so  that  most  of  the 
ore  that  accumulates  on  it  is  easily  taken 
out  by  the  scraper.  But  when  there  is  not 
much  bellying  of  the  foot,  most  of  the 
ore  slides  down  of  its  own  accord  and 
there  is  little  to  be  scraped  out.  In  such 
cases  this  can  be  shoveled  ^nd  scraped 
out  by  a  gang  of  men  about  as  cheaply  as 
to  rig  up  for  the  scraper. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  in  a  con¬ 
glomerate  stope  is  the  schistosity  or  cleat 
that  is  developed  in  the  ore.  Often 
there  are  fully  18  in.  of  ore  in  the  breast 
that  have  been  shattered  by  this  cleat. 
The  men  bar  as  much  of  it  down  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  if  much  loose  remains,  they 
sprag  it  up  from  the  batteries.  In  the 
Red  Jacket  workings  there  is  often  a  slab 
of  trap  along  the  hanging  that  is  low 
grade  and  about  2  ft.  thick.  By  keeping 
the  timbering  near  the  breast  this  trap 
can  be  held  up  and  kept  from  mixing  with 
the  ore  to  be  picked  out  later  in  the  rock 
house.  In  the  South  Hecla  this  layer  of 
trap  is  not  so  common. 

Fire  Protection 

Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  timber 
in  these  mines,  there  is  considerable  dan¬ 
ger  from  fire.  On  that  account  the  tim¬ 
bering  in  the  shaft  is  sprinkled  fre¬ 
quently.  This  also  lengthens  the  life  of 
the  timber.  On  the  different  levels  fire 
doors  are  put  in.  Some  of  the  fire  walls 
are  made  of  brick,  others  of  masonry 
and  still  others  of  wooden  blocks  set  in 
mortar.  A  dam  is  put  in  so  that  the  space 
under  the  door  can  be  sealed  by  water 
in  case  of  fire.  In  the  past  there  have 
been  some  disastrous  fires  in  the  con¬ 
glomerate  workings.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  these  were  incendiary  in 
origin,  but  probably  all  of  them  started  in 
other  ways;  some  from  candles  and 
others  from  friction  at  the  rollers,  for  at 
one  tome  the  oiling  of  the  rollers  was  left 
to  boys  and  they  neglected  badly  the 
rollers  in  parts  of  the  shaft  through 
which  the  bosses  did  not  pass  often. 
Now  that  lamps  and  Sunshine  are  used, 
instead  of  candles,  and  men  attend  to 
these  rollers,  fires  have  been  less  fre¬ 
quent. 

Two  men  go  through  the  shaft  from  top 
to  bottom  each  shift,  oiling  and  replac¬ 
ing  the  rollers  And  keeping  a  close  eye 
on  the  condition  of  the  skip  tracks.  This 
is  necessary  because  the  swelling  of  the 
foot  gives  trouble  with  the  skip  track  and 
the  rollers  wear  out  rapidly,  sometimes 


once  a  shift,  due  to  the  changes  in  the 
angle  of  the  shaft  caused  by  the  varying 
dip  of  the  lode.  The  ground  in  these 
conglomerate  shafts  is  so  heavy  that  a 
crew  of  146  men  are  constantly  at  work 
keeping  the  -shafts  of  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  company  in  condition,  easing  the 
back  in  one  place  and  replacing  timbers 
in  another,  there  being  seven  men  on  a 
shift  in  the  more  important  shafts.  This- 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  upper 
workings  shaft  pillars  85  ft.  wide  were 
left  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  and  below 
a  depth  of  5000  ft.,  on  the  lode,  the  pil¬ 
lars  have  been  increased  to  100  ft.  on 
each  side  of  the  shaft. 

Cause  of  Bad  Conditions  at  Tamarack 

The  work  in  the  Tamarack  mine  was 
carried  on  less  systematically  and  with 
more  regard  for  immediate  conditions 
than  for  future  economy  of  operations. 
Stoping  was  begun  before  the  boundaries 
of  the  deposit  were  reached.  Large  drifts 
20x20  ft.  were  driven,  to  get  tonnage  for 
dividends,  200- ft.  level  intervals  were 
tried,  but  with  disastrous  results,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  the  mine  opened  up 
faster  and  in  order  to  put  it  more  rapidly 
in  a  position  to  meet  mill  requirements. 

Stopes  caved  before  the  top  part  could 
be  mined;  inside  stopes  came  in  before 
stopes  beyond  could  even  be  started;  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  20x20- ft. 
drifts  consumed  small  fortunes.  The 
expense  of  operating  through  each  of  Ihe 
long  crosscuts,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  subshaft  used  to  concentrate 
the  tonnage  from  several  levels  on  one, 
for  haulage  to  the  main  shaft;  the  mining 
of  the  ore  with  200- ft.  level  intervals  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  using  inter¬ 
mediate  levels  to  get  the  ore  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  block,  together  with  the  large 
amount  of  blockholing  that  is  required 
to  make  the  ore  small  enough  to  draw 
readily  out  of  the  chutes  that  are  used  to 
take  it  to  the  level  below;  the  poor  ven¬ 
tilation  due  to  the  cutting  up  of  the  levels 
with  stopes  started  near  the  crosscuts 
from  the  vertical  shaft,  and  the  extending 
of  the  stopes  from  the  inside  to  the 
boundary  of  the  property  instead  of  the 
ore  being  taken  retreating  as  it  should 
be  to  get  low  cost  and  good  ventilation; 
indeed  the  whole  lack  of  system  that 
necessitates  the  driving  of  laterals  to  get 
at  blocks  of  ground  that  are  locked  in 
by  caved  workings;  all  these  things  re¬ 
main  saddled  on  the  mine  to  militate  for 
some  time  against  efficient  work  and  low 
costs.  Many  think  that  the  limits  of 
payable  ore  are  being  approached  in  the 
deeper  mines  on  the  conglomerate  and 
that  the  high  costs  at  the  Tamarack  are 
traceable  to  the  difficulties  that  have  at¬ 
tended  mining  at  great  depth.  The  truth 
is,  that  taking  the  practice  .throughout, 
from  hoisting  in  cars  instead  of  ships  to 
the  mining  away  from  the  shaft  instead 


of  retreating  to  it,  the  only  thing  that 
mining  at  the  Tamarack  has  shown  is 
how  not  to  mine  at  great  depth.  The 
property  that  (foes  supply  information  in 
regard  to  the  possibilities  of  mining  at 
great  depth  is  the  Red  Jacket  and  there 
15-  or  16-lb.  rock  can  be  made  to  pay 
while  Tamarack  until  recently  could  not 
make  ends  meet  with  20-lb.  ore. 

Methods  Being  Changed 

Radical  changes  are  rapidly  being 
made  in  an  endeavor  to  make.the  ore  pay 
in  the  future  by  other  mining  methods, 
and  as  much  as  possible  the  practice  is 
being  changed  to  conform  with  that  of 
the  conglomerate  mines  at  the  Calumet 
&  Hecla  company  which  now  controls 
the  Tamarack.  Owing  to  the  long  trams 
on  the  bottom  levels  of  the  Red  Jacket 
and  Tamarack  mines,  that  are  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  vertical  shafts,  endless- 
rope  haulage  is  used  to  take  the  ore  from 
the  blind  inclined  shafts,  from  which 
stoping  is  done,  through  crosscuts  to  the 
vertical  shafts  where  it  is  hoisted  to  sur¬ 
face.  At  the  Red  Jacket  shaft  it  is  the 
practice  to  connect  the  incline  and  the 
vertical  shafts  only  on  every  third  level, 
thus  concentrating  the  ore  haulage  on 
the  endless-rope  systems,  as  much  as 
possible,  as  well  as  reducing  the  number 
of  levels  at  which  stations  and  ore  pockets 
must  be  maintained  in  the  vertical  shaft. 
The  ore  is  hauled  from  the  stopes  to  the 
subshaft  by  rope  haulage  on  each  level 
and  then  at  the  subshaft  the  ore  is  low¬ 
ered  in  cars  to  some  one  of  the  lower 
haulage  levels,  to  be  taken  to  the  verti¬ 
cal  shaft,  while  supplies  for  the  stopes 
are  hauled  in  and  handled  from  the  top 
levels  connected  with  the  incline.  It  pays 
to  concentrate  the  tramming.  Long 
crosscuts  have  forced  it  in  the  Red 
Jacket  workings  and  in  time  mining  on 
the  amygdaloid  lodes  will  follow  suit  in 
order  to  do  away  with  hand  tramming. 

{To  be  concluded) 


Eastern  States  Gold  Pro¬ 
duction  in  1911 

The  Eastern  States  produced  7710  oz. 
of  gold  in  1911,  divided  as. follows:  North 
Carolina,  3400  oz.;  Georgia,  1697;  South 
Caroline,  987;  Alabama,  915;  Tennessee, 
562;  Virginia,  148;  all  others,  0.43  oz., 
says  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Of  the 
total  output  placer  mining  yielded  1447 
oz.,  siliceous  ores,  5700  oz.,  and  copper 
ores,  563  oz. 

Over  one-third  of  the  entire  gold  out¬ 
put  of  the  Eastern  States  comes  from 
Montgomery  County,  North  Carolina, 
where  the  lola  mine  near  Candor  is  the 
largest  producer.  This  has  a  45-ton  all- 
slime  stamp  mill  and  cyanide  plant.  The 
Uwarra  (old  Montgomery  mine)  is  being 
reopened  in  this  same  district,  and  a  50- 
ton  fine  grinding  cyanide  plant  is  being 
figured  on. 
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New  Publications 


THE  MOUNT  BALFOUR  MINING  FIELD. 
By  L.  Keith  Ward.  Pp.  165,  illus. 
Bull.  10,  Tasmania  Dept,  of  Mines, 
Launceston. 


LES  NOMOGRAMMES  DE  L’INGENIEUR. 
By  Ricardo  Seco  de  la  Garza.  6%x 
8  4,  po.  220,  illus.;  12  francs.  Gau- 
thier-Vlllars,  Paris,  France. 


electrical  injuries.  Their  Causa¬ 
tion,  Prevention  and  Treatment.  By 
Charles  A.  Lauffer.  4x6  pp.  77; 
50c.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 


THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  HEAT  INTO 
STEAM  BOILERS.  By  Henry  Krels- 
inger  and  Walter  T.  Ray.  Pp.  180, 
illus.  Bull.  18,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 


Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 


UTILIZATION  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  NI¬ 
TROGEN.  By  Thomas  H.  Norton. 
Pp.  178,  illus.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Manu¬ 
factures,  Washington,  D.  C. 


KURZB  ANALYSEN-VORSCHRIFTEN. 
Zum  Gebrauch  in  Metallhiitten  Lab- 
oratorlen.  By  Ernst  Pancke.  6?4x 
9%,  PP-  42,  paper;  2.40  marks.  Wil¬ 
helm  Knapp,  Halle  a.  S.,  Germany. 


THE  MINING  LAWS  OP  THE  REPUB¬ 
LIC  OF  COLOMBIA.  Translated  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Phanor 
J.  Eder.  6x9,  pp.  150,  paper.  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GAZETTEER  OP  SURFACE  WATERS 
OF  CALIFORNIA.  Part  I,  Sacra¬ 
mento  River  Basin.  By  B.  D.  Wood. 
Pp.  99.  Water-Supply  Paper  296,  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


DAS  RETTUNGSWESEN  IM  BERGBAU. 
SeiTie  Technlk  und  gesetzliche  Re- 
"■elung  im  In-  und  Auslande.  By  O. 
Piltz.  6%x9,  pp.  174,  illus.,  paper;  4 
marks.  Craz  &  Gerlach,  Freiberg  in 
.Sachsen,  Germany. 


THE  TUNGSTEN-MINING  INDUSTRY 
IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  By  J.  B. 
Came.  Pp.  100,  illus.;  2s.  6d.  Min¬ 
eral  Resources  No.  15,  New  South 
Wales  Department  of  Mines,  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey,  Sydney. 

REPORT  ON  THE  MINING  OPERA¬ 
TIONS  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUE¬ 
BEC  DURING  THE  YEAR  1911.  Pp. 
210,  illus.  Department  of  Coloniza¬ 
tion,  Mines  and  Fisheries,  Mines 
Branch,  Quebec,  Canada. 

HEADWATER  REGIONS  OF  GITLKANA 
AND  SUSITNA  RIVERS.  ALASKA, 
with  Accounts  of  the  Valdez  Creek 
and  Chlstochlna  Placer  Districts.  By 
Fred  H.  Mofflt.  Bull.  498,  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


.ST.VTISTICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AND 
FOREIGN  IRON  TRADES,  1911. 
Part  I,  Prepared  under  direction  of 
James  M.  Swank.  6x9  in.,  pp.  104. 
Philadelphia:  The  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Association.  $5.  including 
Part  II. 


ANXI’AT-  REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED 
.S'^ATES  MINT.  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDED  JUNE  30,  1911.  ALSO  R^l- 
PORT  ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  1910. 
George  E.  Roberts.  Director  of  the 
Mint.  6x9  in.,  pp.  404.  Washing¬ 
ton:  Government  Printing  Office. 


ANALYSIS  OF  METALLURGTC.AL  AND 
ENGINEERING  MATERIALS.  A 
Systematic  Arrangement  of  Labor¬ 
atory  Methods.  By  Henry  Wysor. 
8  4x10^:  pp.  82;  illus.  Chemical 
Publishing  Co.,  Easton,  Penn. 

This  is  an  elementary  manual  of  quan¬ 
titative  analysis,  but  above  the  average. 
An  elementary  manual  cannot  contain 
the  methods  needed  by  a  finished  chem¬ 
ist,  and  this  one  does  not,  but  an  ele¬ 
mentary  manual  could  be  made  to  contain 
the  points  needed  to  make  a  finished 
manipulator.  In  this  the  book  under  dis¬ 
cussion  does  far  better  than  most,  if  not 
all.  of  those  we  have  seen.  Theory  is 
largely  eliminated,  which  is  also  proper, 
as  the  classroom  is  the  place  to  acquire 
theory.  The  book  is  printed  half  blank, 
for  notes.  There  seems  to  be  little  in 


it  for  the  expert,  but  a  great  deal  for  the 
beginner. 

.MICA:  ITS  OCCURRENCE.  EXPLOITA¬ 
TION  AND  USES.  Second  Edition. 
Revised.  By  Hugh  S.  de  Schmid;  pp. 
411,  illus.  Canada  Department  of 
Mines,  Mines  Branch,  f)ttawa,  Can¬ 
ada. 

This  volume  gives  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the,  present  condition  of  the 
mica  industry  in  Canada,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  .existing  mines  and  prospects 
of  value,  together  with  full  information 
as  to  the  geological  features  of  the  mica 
areas  and  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the 
commercially  valuable  deposits.  It  also 
contains  full  details  of  the  methods  of 
mining  and  of  the  preparation  of  mica 
and  strongly  criticizes  some  of  the  uneco¬ 
nomical  systems  adopted,  which  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  unprofit¬ 
able  results  of  many  mining  enterprises. 
A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  world’s  supply  and  production 
of  mica,  with  tables  showing  the  output 
and  distribution  of  the  mica-producing 
countries.  The  report  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs  and  drawings, 
showing  sections  of  various  mica  deposits. 

STEEL  SHEET  PILING  TABLES  AND 
DATA  ON  THE  PROPERTIES  AND 
USES  OF  SECTIONS.  5x7%,  pp.  87, 
illus.,  paper.  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

The  first  edition  of  the  steel-sheet-pil¬ 
ing  pamphlet  was  issued  on  July  22,  1907, 
when  the  use  of  steel-sheet  piling  was  in 
its  infancy  and  few  data  were  obtainable 
as  to  proper  methods  of  driving,  pulling, 
etc.  Since  that  time  the  industry  has 
grown,  so  that  a  number  of  companies 
are  engaged  in  its  manufacture,  and  its 
uses  have  been  extended  to  a  great  variety 
of  constructions. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  remained 
in  touch  with  all  the  developments  made 
in  the  art,  and  believing  that  there  was 
no  adequate  treatise  covering  the  vari¬ 
ous  operations  of  driving,  pulling,  etc., 
nor  any  convenient  set  of  tables  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  work  of  pile-driving  contractors 
and  engineers,  has  reissued  its  pamphlet, 
which  has  been  out  of  stock  for  some 
time,  so  as  to  fill  that  want,  and  to  create 
a  booklet  which  will  contain  the  ordinary 
data  required  by  those  engaged  in  foun¬ 
dation  work  generally. 

THE  MINING  DISTRICTS  OF  THE 
WESTERN  UNITED  STATES.  By 
James  M.  Hill;  pp.  309,  Ulus.  Bull. 
507,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. 

This  bulletin  takes  up  the  general  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  mining  districts  of  the 
West,  the  line  being  drawn  to  include 
the  western  part  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Montana.  The 
general  principles,  so  far  as  there  can 
be  generalization  on  such  a  subject, 
which  correlate  ore  distribution  and  the 
country’s  geology,  are  enunciated,  and  a 
classification  of  the  ore  deposits  given. 
A  short  chapter  is  then  given  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ore  deposits  of  each  state. 

Following  this  is  a  catalog  giving  each 
known  Western  mining  district,  its  situ¬ 


ation,  railroad  connection,  type  of  deposit, 
and  bibliography.  Maps  of  the  states, 
or  sections  of  the  state  are  given,  show¬ 
ing  the  various  districts  with  appropriate 
signs  to  show  the  chief  'metals.  The 
scheme  of  the  book  is  ambitious,  but 
very  well  carried  out,  and  it  will  make 
a  valuable  reference  work  for  the  con¬ 
sulting  engineer. 

THE  EXAMINATION  OF  PROSPECTS. 

A  MINING  GEOLOGY.  By  C.  God¬ 
frey  Gunther.  5x7 pp.  222,  illus., 
leather;  $2.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
New  York. 

The  examination  of  prospects  is  one 
of  the  most  unsatisfactory  tasks  of  the 
mining  engineer,  because  after  all  he  is 
gifted  with  but  little  more  clairvoyance 
than  the  ordinary  mortal  and  every  time 
he  expresses  an  opinion  he  takes  great 
chances.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  one  of 
the  most  alluring  of  functions  in  as  much 
as  the  developer  of  a  hidden  orebody  may 
win  the  greatest  rewards  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  has  to  offer. 

Many  attempts  to  formulate  guides  and 
rules  for  prospecting  have  been  made, 
but  with  no  great  success.  Mr.  Gun¬ 
ther’s  book  is  distinctly  better  than  most 
but  it  falls  short  of  what  we  should  like 
to  have.  Possibly  it  is  the  case  that 
nobody  now  knows  enough  to  write  what 
we  should  like  to  have. 

Any  hand-book  of  prospecting  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  compendium  of  mining  geology 
to  a  large  extent.  That,  indeed,  is  the  sub¬ 
title  of  Mr.  Gunther’s  book  and  as  a  con¬ 
cise  and  well-presented  summary  of  that 
subject  we  consider  it  to  be  excellent. 

DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CAL¬ 
CULUS.  By  Lorrain  S.  Hulburt.  6x9 
pp.  481+xviii;  illus.  LOngmans, 
Green  &  Co.  New  York. 

Except  an  engineer  use  his  calculus 
constantly,  the  major  portion  of  it  is  soon 
forgotten.  When  needed,  it  is,  of  course, 
most  convenient  to  refer  to  the  book  he 
used  in  college.  If,  however,  the  book 
he  formerly  used  is  lost,  and  a  new  one 
is  to  be  bought,  we  recommend  this  vol¬ 
ume  for  consideration. 

To  the  engineer,  it  is  of  chief  interest 
to  know  that  apart  from  following  the 
ordinary  lines  of  an  elementary  textbook, 
there  is  also  a  short  chapter  on  differen¬ 
tial  equations  and  also  something  on  hy¬ 
perbolic  functions,  "fhere  are  many  prob¬ 
lems  on  kinematics,  although  none  on  dy¬ 
namics,  as  that  is  more  particularly  the 
field  of  a  textbook  on  mechanics.  Of 
course,  the  geometric  subjects  of  convex¬ 
ity,  concavity,  flexes,  maxima,  and  min¬ 
ima,  are  all  treated  fully.  What  is  also 
an  advantage  to  the  engineer  is  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  many  long  rigorous  proofs;  re¬ 
sults  are  there,  which  are  the  things 
needed,  why  these  results  should  be  so 
under  every  possible  and  impossible  con¬ 
dition  of  fix,  y)  can  be  omitted. 

While  we  have  written  the  above  from 
an  engineer’s  standpoint,  we  believe  the 
book  can  be  still  more  highly  recom¬ 
mended  from  the  teacher’s,  especially  in 
engineering  schools. 
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Mining  and  metallurgical  engineers 
are  invited  to  keep  The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  informed  of  their  move¬ 
ments  and  appointments. 

L.  Vogelstein  has  returned  from 
Europe. 

George  E.  Parish,  late  manager  of  the 
Dobie  mine.  Porcupine,  now  closed  down, 
has  gone  to  New  York. 

T.  Walter  Beam,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  re¬ 
cently  made  another  trip  to  West  Koote¬ 
nay  district,  British  Columbia. 

Dwight  E.  Woodbridge,  Duluth, 
Minn.,  has  returned  from  Cuba,  where 
he  has  been  inspecting  iron  ore  deposits. 

J.  Cleveland  Haas,  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
was  lately  in  California,  examining  min¬ 
ing  property. 

Arthur  H.  Carpenter,  of  Denver,  has 
accepted  a  position  on  the  chemical  staff 
of  the  American  Vanadium  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Thomas  Flynn  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  operations  at  the  Foster  mine. 
Cobalt,  recently  leased  by  his  brother, 
C.  B.  Flynn. 

Ernest  Waterman,  manager  of  the 
Princeton  Coal  &  Land  Co.,  operating  a 
colliery  at  Princeton,  Similkameen,  B.  C., 
was  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  late  in  July. 

John  B.  E.  Bell  has  severed  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Fort  Bidwell  Consolidated 
Amines,  of  Fort  Bidwell,  Calif.,  and  has 
gone  back  to  field  work. 

Quincy  A.  Shaw,  president  of  the  Calu¬ 
met  &  Hecla,  has  been  a  visitor  at  the 
various  properties  in  which  he  is  in¬ 
terested  for  the  last  few  days. 

George  MacNaughton,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Trethewey  mine.  Cobalt,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  manager  of  the 
St.  Anthony  gold  mine.  Sturgeon  Lake, 
Ont. 

Clyde  B.  White,  formerly  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  mines  of  the  Arizona  Cop¬ 
per  Co.,  is  now  engaged  in  mining-engi¬ 
neering  work  in  Slocan  district,  British 
Columbia. 

Samuel  Hale,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co., 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont. 

David  Little,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  Second  Relief  gold  mine  and  stamp 
mill,  at  Erie,  Nelson  mining  division, 
B.  C.,  was  in  Republic  camp.  Wash.,  at 
the  end  of  last  month. 

W.  Weston,  with  John  E.  Mayers  as 
assistant,  is  examining  mining  properties 
in  the  Mogallon  mountains,  N.  M.,  for 
Hon.  J.  C.  Helm,  of  Denver,  counsel  for 
the  D.  H.  Moffat  estate. 

J.  Parke  Channing  will  sail  for  Europe 
on  Aug.  24,  to  be  gone  about  six  weeks. 

B.  B.  Thayer,  who  has  been  spending 
the  summer  in  Montana,  will  return  to 
New  York  early  in  September. 


S.  M.  Scott,  Jr.,  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  chief  chemist  of  the  Garfield 
Smelting  Co.,  to  accept  the  assistant 
superintendency  of  the  Shannon  Copper 
Co.’s  smeltery,  near  Clifton,  Ariz. 

William  H.  Larkin,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
chief  engineer  of  the  Herrick  Engine  Co., 
West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  mechanical  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Chel¬ 
sea,  Mass. 

D.  B.  Forestal,  vice-president  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  Mining  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn., 
is  in  charge  of  sinking  the  shaft  on  the 
company’s  property  on  the  Cuyuna 
range.  He  has  been  supervising  the  drill¬ 
ing  and  development  work. 

Capt.  John  Trebilcock,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  underground  work  at  the 
Hard  Ore  properties  of  the  Oliver  Iron 
Mining  Co.  for  some  time,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  underground  work 
at  the  company’s  Hematite  mine. 

Theodore  Breidenbach,  at  one  time 
manager  of  the  Mikado  gold  mine,  but 
for  several  years  past  manager  of  a  min¬ 
ing  property  in  Mexico,  is  at  Kenora, 
Ont.,  having  left  Mexico  on  account  of  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  country. 

George  F.  Comstock  has  resigned  as 
metallographist  with  the  Park  works  of 
the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Titanium  Alloys  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  charge  of  its  physi¬ 
cal  testing  laboratory. 

John  W.  Gocher,  formerly  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown, 
Penn.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  department  to  make  exhaustive 
studies  of  works,  extensions,  improve¬ 
ments  and  efficiency  of  plant  operation. 
Stewart  M.  Marshall  succeeds  Mr.  Gocher 
as  chief  engineer. 

P.  G.  Beckett,  formerly  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Copper  Queen  mine  at 
Bisbee,  has  been  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Old  Dominion  mine  at  Globe 
and  took  charge  on  Aug.  16.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  G.  H.  Dowell,  who  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  the  Copper  Queen  com¬ 
pany,  with  his  office  at-Douglas. 

Leslie  Hill,  for  about  16  years  in 
charge  of  mining  properties  in  the  Boun¬ 
dary  and  Kootenay  districts  of  British 
Columbia  and  others  in  southwest  Al¬ 
berta,  is  giving  up  his  mining-engineer¬ 
ing  connection  and  is  removing  from  Nel¬ 
son,  B.  C.,  to  Vernon,  in  the  same  prov¬ 
ince,  where  he  has  a  valuable  fruit  and 
agricultural  property,  to  which  he  will  in 
future  give  his  attention. 

C.  Hanckel,  formerly  with  the  Zinc 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  at  Broken  Hill,  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  is  now  engaged 
at  Silverton,  B.  C.,  in  preparing  plans  for 
a  concentrating  mill  for  ihe  Silverton 
Mines,  Ltd.,  operating  a  silver-lead-zinc 
mine  in  Slocan  district,  British  Columbia, 


where  it  is  intended  to  use  a  flotation  pro¬ 
cess  for  the  recovery  of  a  silver-zinc 
product  after  the  extraction  of  silver  and 
lead  by  water  concentration. 


Obituary 

Hugh  Clements,  a  pioneer  coal  miner 
of  Knightsville,  Ind.,  died  suddenly  on 
Aug.  17,  1912. 

John  W.  Smith,  president  of  the  Wind¬ 
fall  Mining  Co.,  of  Eureka  County,  Nev., 
died  in  Chicago  on  July  28. 

Frank  W.  Stollenwercke,  principal 
stockholder*  in  the  Mineral  Hill  Consoli¬ 
dated  Mines  Co.,  Eureka  County,  Nev., 
died  suddenly  on  July  30,  while  on  a  visit 
of  inspection  to  the  new  mill. 

Adonijah  Bickford  died  at  Oakland, 
Calif.,  July  12,  of  heart  trouble.  He  was 
80  years  old,  and  was  born  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  Me.,  which  place  he  left  in  1851 
and  went  by  way  of  Panama  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  was  extensively  engaged  in 
mining  in  the  early  days,  but  later  turned 
his  attention  to  agriculture. 

Rowan  Ayres,  an  American  mining  en¬ 
gineer,  is  reported  to  have  been  killed  by 
Mexican  rebels,  near  Morelos,  Michoa- 
can,  on  Aug.  15.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Stephen  C.  Ayres,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1898,  after  which 
he  immediately  engaged  in  mining  and 
railway  engineering  work  in  Mexico. 

William  Reader,  formerly  well  known 
in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields,  where  he 
was  a  contractor,  and  later  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  producer,  died  on  Aug.  8,  at  his 
home  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  73  years  of  age.  He  lo¬ 
cated  in  that  field  about  18  years  ago, 
when  the  oil  excitment  was  at  its  height, 
and  in  recent  years  was  also  interested 
in  the  developments  in  West  Virginia. 

Societies  and  Technical  Schools 

Canadian  Mining  Institute — A  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  of  this  Institute  is  to  be 
held  in  Victoria,  B.  ,C.,  on  Sept.  18  and 
19.  Papers  are  to  be  contributed  by  Dr. 
A.  E.  Barlow,  president;  H.  Mortimer- 
La'mb,  secretary  (both  of  Montreal,  Que¬ 
bec);  James  Buchanan,  of  Trail,  B.  C., 
metallurgist  for  the  Consolidated  Mining 
and  Smelting  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.;  and 
others.  This  opportunity  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  Western  members  relative  to 
proposed  changes  in  the  by-laws  is  to  be 
taken  advantage  of.  The  holding  of  a 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  institute  in 
the  West  is  an  experiment,  introduced 
with  the  object  of  bringing  Eastern  and 
Western  members  into  closer  touch. 

Mining  Institute  of  Scotland — A  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  was  held  in  Glasgow 
on  Aug.  10,  1912.  Papers  on  the 
“Inglis  Engine  Controller,”  and  “Cap¬ 
ping  of  Winding  Ropes”  were  discussed, 
and  papers  read  on  “Facts  and  Theories 
Relating  to  Fans,”  and  “An  Automatic 
Stop  Grip  for  Pit  Cages,”  the  last  being 
illustrated  with  a  niodel. 
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Editorial  Correspondence 

From  our  Representatives  at  Important  Mining  Centers 


San  Francisco 

Aug.  15 — The  launching  of  Natoma 
No.  8  dredge,  Aug.  13,  was  an  event  in 
the  history  of  dredging  in  the  American 
River  division  of  the  California  dredging 
fields.  Launching  is  not  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  dredge  building.  The  usual  meth¬ 
od  is  to  build  the  dredge  in  a  shallow  pit 
and  then  flood  the  pit  when  the  hull  is 
completed.  In  the  construction  of  No.  8 
it  was  necessary  to  build  the  hull  on  the 
shore  at  the  side  of  the  flotation  pond  from 
which  the  machinery  was  recovered  from 
the  fire  which  destroyed  the  original  No. 
8  in  October,  1911.  The  launching  was 
successful.  The  boat  went  into  the  water 
sideways  evenly.  The  new  No.  10 
dredge  in  the  same  field  at  Na¬ 
toma  is  nearing  completion,  and  will 
be  ready  for  commission  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  This  boat  is  of  the  same  de¬ 
sign  and  size  as  No.  8,  equipped  with 
15-cu.ft.  buckets  and  built  entirely  of 
steel  and  iron  with  the  exception  of  the 
decking  plank,  roofs  and  doors.  Dredge 
No.  6,  of  9-cu.ft.  bucket  capacity,  in  the 
same  field  has  been  undergoing  repairs, 
being  fitted  with  new  ladder  castings  and 
given  a  general  overhauling,  of  the 
screens,  pumps  and  winches.  The  boat 
resumed  digging  on  Aug.  14.  Dredge 
No.  7,  another  9-cu.ft.  dredge  in  the 
Natoma  field,  wiil  be  reconstructed  with 
steel  hull  and  all  steel  parts.  This  boat 
will  be  of  the  same  design  as  No.  8  and 
No.  10.  Dredge  No.  1,  which  is  in  the 
south  section  of  the  Natoma  field,  the 
oldest  one  of  the  Natomas  Consolidated 
boats,  of  14-cu.ft.  bucket  capacity,  has 
kept  up  its  record  work  in  the  first  half 
of  1911.  This  boat  has  dug  over  an 
area  700  ft.  wide  and  about  lyi  miles 
long  since  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
The  dredging  men  of  California  and  other 
countries  will  watch  the  operation  of 
these  dredges  as  they  will  demonstrate 
the  practical  value  of  steel  hulls.  The 
operation  of  No.  10  dredge  will  prove  or 
disprove  some  theories  of  construction 
and  operation  that  will  be  of  great  value 
to  gold  dredge  operators.  Cache  Rock 
dredge  operating  in  middle  fork  of  Amer¬ 
ican  River,  recently  placed  under  new 
management,  has  been  remodeled  in  con¬ 
struction  and  arrangement  of  the  gold-sav¬ 
ing  tables,  the  Holmes  system  being  in¬ 
stalled.  The  dredge  is  now  making  a 
better  record  than  under  the  former  man¬ 
agement.  Union  No.  1  dredge,  placed  in 
commission  in  the  American  River  district 
at  Folsom  by  the  Union  Dredging  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  March,  1911,  has  been 


digging  steadily  in  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  handling  about  150,000  cu.yd.  of 
gravel  per  calendar  month.  B.  C.  War- 
nick,  general  manager  of  this  company, 
has  recently  taken  over  by  lease  about 
2000  acres  of  placer  land  in  Merced 
County  on  the  Merced  River.  The  ground 
is  being  prospected  with  Keystone  drills 
and  shaft  sinking.  More  than  50  drill 
holes  have  been  driven  to  an  average 
depth  of  26  ft.,  and  eight  prospect  shafts 
have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  18  ft.  This 
land  is  in  what  is  known  as  the  southern 
district  of  California  dredging  fields. 
A  dredge  is  operating  at  La  Grange  and 
one  at  Snelling.  In  Calaveras  County 
two.  dredges  are  working  at  Jenny  Lind, 
and  at  Camanche  another  dredge  was 
built  this  year. 


Butte 

Attg  14 — The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Co.  has  virtually  completed  arrangements 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Oro  Fino  mine 
in  the  Georgetown  district,  as  an  addition 
to  the  Southern  Cross  mine  adjoining 
the  Oro  Fino  on  the  west,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Anaconda  company  some 
time  ago.  The  Anaconda  engineers  have 
been  making  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  property,  and  unless  some  totally  un- 
forseen  difficulty  arises  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  the  property  will  be  transferred  at 
a  figure  said  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $250,000.  Although  the  deal  has  not 
been  finally  settled,  the  transfer  papers 
have  been  made  out  and  it  seems  as¬ 
sured  that  it  will  go  through.  The  Oro 
Fino,  a  gold  property,  is  owned  by 
Charles  Bostrom,  of  Anaconda,  Whiting  & 
Alexander,  and  John  R.  Bordeaux,  of 
Butte.  For  several  years  it  has  been 
producing  profitably. 

Efforts  have  been  made  for  some  time 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  government  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  the  barren  flat  directly 
south  of  Butte  city,  is  underlaid  with 
water.  Congressman  Pray,  of  Montana, 
has  been  agitating  the  matter  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  according  to  a  telegram  just 
received  from  him  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Butte  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  seems 
assured  that  an  appropriation  will  be  se¬ 
cured  with  the  passing  of  the  Sundry 
Civil  bill  in  the  near  future.  In  this  event 
Mr.  Mizner,  the  government  director 
of  investigations  of  underground  water 
supply,  who  is  now  in  California,  will 
bring  an  outfit  to  the  city  and  be^n  bor¬ 
ing  for  artesian  water.  The  flat  is  ideally 
located  for  an  artesian  flow,  as  it  is  a  nat¬ 


ural  depression,  surrounded  by  high 
ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
soil  which  was  derived  from  erosion  of 
the  surrounding  hills,  has  great  depth, 
but  due  to  the  lack  of  water  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  c  desert.  It  would,  however,  be 
transformed  were  a  large  supply  of  water 
available,  as  the  soil  has  proved  its  worth 
in  the  few  places  where  irrigation  has 
been  employed. 


Salt  Lake  City 

Aug.  15 — The  Tintic  mine  operators’ 
association,  through  its  representatives, 
John  Dern  and  H.  F.  Joseph,  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  better  rate  on  Tintic  zinc  ores 
to  the  Kansas  zinc  smelteries.  The  rate 
secured  is  $7.30  on  $30  ore,  as  compared 
to  $9.50  per  ton  heretofore.  The  new 
rate  is  5()c.  greater  than  from  Park  City 
to  these  smelteries,  the  Park  City  rate 
being  $6.80  per  ton.  From  Butte,  the  rate 
is  $7,  and  from  Keeler,  Calif.,  it  is  $8.25 
per  ton.  Word  had  been  received  that  the 
30  days’  notification  usually  required  be¬ 
fore  shipments  can  be  started  under  a 
new  schedule  has  been  waived  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  that 
shipments  of  zinc  ores  from  Tintic  mines 
may  be  started  immediately  after  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  the  new  rate.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Tintic  properties,  which  have  zinc 
deposits  developed  or  partially  developed, 
including  the  May  Day,  Yankee,  Uncle 
Sam,  etc.  Zinc  ore  has  been  found  in 
the  Bullion  Beck  and  Lower  Mammoth. 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  zinc  has  stimu¬ 
lated  the  search  for  this  metal  in  Tintic. 

The  effort  being  made  by  Utah  mine 
owners  and  operators  to  secure  remedial 
legislation  from  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  on  the  granting  of  mineral-land  pat¬ 
ents,  the  creation  by  the  government  of  a 
mining  commission  to  recommend  needed 
legislation,  and  the  naming  of  Salt  Lake 
City  as  the  center  from  which  inspection 
of  mineral  claims  in  Utah  and  Nevada 
shall  be  made,  has  resolved  itself  into 
the  question  as  to  whether  these  matters 
can  best  be  served  through  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  or  through  a  new  and 
locally  organized  body.  To  discuss  this 
matter  a  special  committee,  consisting 
of  Duncan  MacVichie,  F.  B.  Cook,  R.  C. 
Gemmell,  Imer  Pett  and  G.  H.  Dern  has 
been  appointed.  At  a  meeting  of  this 
committee,  Aug.  12,  it  was  determined  to 
secure  a  general  expression  of  opinion 
from  Utah  mining  men  on  this  subject, 
and  a  communication  has  been  sent  to 
mine  owners  and  operators,  asking  their 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  an 
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independent  organization  as  a  separate 
body  or  the  supporting  of  the  local  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Mining  Congress. 
The  sentiment  so  far  appears  to  be  in 
favor  of  a  state  organization,  which 
would  be  independent  in  every  way,  to 
attend  to  matters  within  the  state  of 
Utah.  This  could  cooperate  with  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  if  deemed  de¬ 
sirable,  on  matters  of  general  interest 
to  the  metal-mining  industry,  but  would 
be  organized  especially  to  attend  to  mat¬ 
ters  within  and  concerning  the  state  di¬ 
rectly. 

Kingman,  Ariz. 

Aug.  14 — Two  measures  affecting  min¬ 
ing,  upon  which  the  referendum  will 
probably  be  invoked,  are  the  bill  provid¬ 
ing  for  semi-monthly  paydays  and  the 
Kenney  bill,  which  prohibits  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  non-English-speaking  people  in 
hazardous  occupations.  The  miner’s  lien 
law  has  previously  been  mentioned  in 
this  connection.  The  general  sentiment 
seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  semi-monthly 
payday,  hence  it  will  probably  be  ap¬ 
proved.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  will  affect 
the  steadier  class  of  miners,  except  that 
it  may  give  them  earlier  warning  of  the 
financial  instability  of  a  company  about 
to  become  insolvent.  The  comment  heard 
upon  the  Kenney  bill  among  the  miners 
is  also  generally  favorable.  The  purpose 
of  the  proposed  bill  seems  to  be  al¬ 
truistic,  in  its  intent  to  reduce  the  liabili¬ 
ties  of  accidents  due  to  misunderstood 
directions  or  warnings,  although  the 
knowledge  of  who  are  its  sponsors  might 
alter  one’s  estimate  as  to  the  true  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  bill.  It  will  probably  handi¬ 
cap  some  of  the  larger  companies  who 
are  employers  of  Mexican  and  other  for¬ 
eign  labor. 

Deadw'ood,  S.  D. 

Aug.  16 — By  purchasing  the  Hidden 
Fortune  property  from  trustee  Kirk  G. 
Phillips,  the  Homestake  Gold  Mining  Co. 
comes  into  possession  of  a  property  that 
was  well,  if  not  conscientiously  adver¬ 
tised  a  few  years  ago.  As  the  basis  of 
a  promotion  in  which  stock  was  sold  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  ener¬ 
getically  exploited,  probably  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  press  and  prospectuses 
than  underground.  At  any  rate,  its  py¬ 
rotechnic  career  was  suddenly  halted 
about  six  years  ago  and  the  property 
placed  in  the  custody  of  a  receiver. 
After  numerous  delays  authorized  by  the 
court  to  allow  the  stock  and  bond¬ 
holders  an  opportunity  to  redeem  the 
property,  the  sale  was  finally  held,  and 
for  the  sum  of  $51,000  the  Homestake 
becomes  the  absolute  owner  of  all  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  Hidden 
Fortune  Gold  Mining  Co.  The  property 
adjoins  the  Homestake  on  the  west  and 
north.  It  has  produced  some  rich  ore 
and  will  no  doubt  be  a  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Homestake’s  territory.  The 


purchase  price  covered  taxes  amounting 
to  $34,000;  receiver’s  fees,  pay  for 
watchmen,  legal  fees,  supply  liens,  etc., 
made  up  the  remainder. 

Construction  work  has  been  started 
by  the  Homestake  company  on  a  club 
building  for  employees.  This  will  be  a 
two-story  and  basement  building,  on 
Main  St.,  Lead,  and  will  be  known  as 
“Recreation  Hall.”  It  will  contain  read¬ 
ing  rooms,  lounging  rooms,  baths,  a  ball 
room,  and  in  fact  all  of  the  usual  de¬ 
partments  of  a  good  club  house.  It  will 
be  maintained  by  the  company  for  the 
benefit  and  use  of  its  employees,  with 
the  administration  of  its  affairs  managed 
by  a  board  of  directors  elected  from 
among  the  employees. 

Negaunee,  Mich. 

Aug.  16 — Interest  is  being  manifested 
in  the  new  liability  and  compensation  act, 
which  goes  into  effect  Sept.  1.  The 
Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Cb.  and  the  Calu¬ 
met  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.  have  already 
announced  that  they  will  accept  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  new  law,  which  are  op¬ 
tional  to  employers  and  employees. 

In  Iron  County,  Paul  Schook,  of 
Crystal  Falls,  is  suing  Col.  Eugene  Zim¬ 
merman,  of  Ohio,  for  an  interest  in  the 
Zimmerman  mine  at  Iron  River.  He 
claims  a  verbal  agreement,  made  several 
years  ago,  when  Zimmeran  and  Clutts 
came  into  the  iron  region  locking  for  a 
mine,  during  which  Zimmerman  prom¬ 
ised  to  “whack  up”  with  Schook  if  the 
latter  would  get  him  a  mine.  Schook 
states  that  he  secured  the  lease  of  the 
present  Zimmerman  mine,  for  the  Spring 
Valley  Iron  Co.,  of  which  Colonel  Zim¬ 
merman  is  a  stockholder,  from  Kinney, 
the  fee  holder.  Colonel  Zimmerman 
claims  that  no-  agreement  was  made 
about  “whacking  up.”  The  case  has 
been  postponed  until  December.  A  large 
orebody  has  been  proved. 

Houghton,  Mich. 

Aug.  15 — Notwithstanding  the  higher 
prices  of  copper,  the  Michigan  copper 
country  is  not  experiencing  the  general 
boom  that  was  freely  predicted  and  that 
might  well  be  expected.  Conditions  are 
healthy,  however,  and  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  be  manifested  before 
long  in  all  branches  of  business  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  in  which  copper  com¬ 
manded  a  low  price,  exploratory  opera¬ 
tions  continued  undiminished  in  many 
parts  of  the  district.  This  was  especially 
true  of  the  properties  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Lake  mine  on  the  South  Range.  Now 
that  fundamental  conditions  are  appa^nt- 
ly  more  favorable  for  the  conduct  of 
such  work,  there  seems  to  be  no  more, 
and  possibly  less  of  it  underway  or  pro¬ 
jected.  Few  new  operations  are  being 
planned  for  the  immediate  future.  The 
reasons  for  this  may  not  be  apparent  to 
the  casual  observer,  and  when  explained 


may  seem  to  be  inadequate.  Operators 
familiar  with  the  district,  some  of  whom 
do  not  hold  the  same  view  themselves, 
say  that  those  men  in  the  East,  who  are 
frequently  sought  to  finance  new  under¬ 
takings  here,  are  credulous  as  to  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  present  level  of  copper 
prices,  that  they  are  withholding  support 
for  new  operations  until  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  present  price  of  copper  is 
fully  warranted,  and  that  copper  has  not 
been  boosted  into  its  present  position 
by  sheer  manipulation.  There  are  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  district,  that  through 
developments  in  nearby  mines  or  drilling 
operations,  have  been  shown  to  offer  at¬ 
tractive  possibilities.  In  some  cases, 
such  tracts  are  owned  by  large  mining 
or  holding  companies.  Land  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  scattered  promiscuously  the  full 
length  of  the  range.  Further,  it  is  freely 
admitted  that  drilling  is  warranted,  and, 
for  various  reasons,  should  be  done.  It  is 
also  stated  with  equal  em:)hasis  that  it 
is  purely  a  case  of  being  shown  that 
the  present  price  for  copper  is  perma¬ 
nent,  or  reasonably  so  at  least. 

The  recent  10%  increase  in  wages, 
granted  voluntarily  by  several  of  the 
larger  companies,  some  weeks  ago,  has 
been  followed  quite  generally  by  the 
smaller  mines,  and  is  looked  upon  by 
tradesmen  as  a  hopeful  sign  of  better 
business.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  looked- for  increase 
in  volume  of  trade  so  far  has  failed 
to  materialize.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  workmen  also  are  wondering  if  the 
increase  is  going  to  continue  for  any 
length  of  time. 


Toronto 

Aug.  16 — The  announcement  of  the 
opening  of  the  Gillies  Limit  in  the  Co¬ 
balt  area,  on  Aug.  20,  has  induced  a  great 
rush  of  prospectors  from  the  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  of  northern  Ontario.  According 
to  the  latest  reports  there  are  already 
between  300  and  400  men  camped  on 
the  limit  and  the  number  will  largely  in¬ 
crease  during  the  next  few  days.  As  the 
area  is  only  about  4000  acres  in  extent 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  prospectors 
will  be  disappointed,  and  much  confu¬ 
sion  is  likely  to  result.  Hon.  W.  H. 
Hearst,  provincial  minister  of  mines,  has 
issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  lo¬ 
cations  can  be  staked  on  the  same  terms 
as  on  other  lands  open  for  prospecting, 
and  that  no  royalties  will  be  exacted  or 
other  special  conditions  imposed. 

A  Finlander,  named  Johann  Salas, 
alias  John  Perga,  was  arrested  at  Niagara 
Falls,  with  40  Ib.  of  pure  silver  in  his 
possession,  which  he  brought  from  Co¬ 
balt.  He  was  stopping  at  a  hotel,  and, 
having  evaded  the  payment  of  his  bill,  the 
landlord  opened  a  suit  case  in  his  room, 
which  he  found  filled  with  bar  silver. 
He  was  tried  before  the  local  magistrate, 
and  on  conviction  was  sentenced  to  six 
months’  imprisonment. 
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The  Mining  News 

The  Current  History  of  Mining 


Arizona 

Gila  County 

Inspiration  Consolidated — C.  C,  Tink¬ 
ler,  representing  McArthur  brothers,  who 
have  the  contract  for  building  a  spur  from 
the  Arizona  Eastern  R.R.  to  the  mill  site 
and  main  shafts,  is  in  Globe  starting  the 
work.  A  camp  is  being  established,  ma¬ 
chinery,  horses  and  supplies  are  being 
unloaded  at  Miami,  and  work  will  be 
started  in  a  few  days.  McArthur  broth¬ 
ers  also  have  the  contract  with  the  rail¬ 
road  company  for  the  construction  of  the 
extension  of  its  line  from  the  town  of 
Miami  to  the  Inspiration  tunnel  and  the 
Live  Oak  mine,  and  this  work  will  be 
carried  on  at  the  same  time.  The  main 
west  working  shaft  is  now  300  ft.  deep 
and  the  main  east  shaft,  about  100  ft. 
deep.  Sinking  is  progressing  at  the  rate 
of  over  6  ft.  per  day. 

Mohave  County 

Arizona-Southwestern  Copper  Co. — 
The  mill  building  at  Copperville  has 
been  completed  and  the  machinery  is  be¬ 
ing  installed.  The  plant  was  designed 
by  G.  A.  Overstrom.  Part  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  was  purchased  from  the  Frisco 
Mines  &  Power  Co.  It  will  probably  be 
90  days  before  the  mill  is  ready  for  op¬ 
eration. 

Grand  Gulch  Copper  Co. — The  mines 
of  this  company  are  about  40  miles  north 
of  the  Colorado  River.  It  is  reported 
that  the  company  is  shipping  copper  ore 
to  the  Salt  Lake  smelters,  the  sorted 
ore  being  rich  in  copper  and  containing 
some  gold  and  silver.  The  main  shaft 
has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  500  ft.  The 
ore-bearing  veins,  to  the  depth  exploited, 
are  in  sandstone,  the  gangue  being  prin¬ 
cipally  calcite  and  quartz. 

McCracken — Arrangements  have  been 
completed  for  the  sale  of  this  old  prop¬ 
erty  and  some  adjacent  claims,  to  J.  H. 
Hoffman,  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  C.  L. 
Davidson  and  Throck  Davidson,  of 
Wichita,  Kan.  This  property  has  pro¬ 
duced  ore,  but  has  been  idle  for  several 
years.  The  chief  metallic  constituents 
of  the  ore  are  silver  and  lead.  The 
deepest  shaft  is  400  ft.  in  depth.  It  is 
understood  that  work  will  be  commenced 
soon. 

Nevada- Arizona  Gold  Mines  Co. — This 
company  Is  developing  the  Lucknow, 
Florence,  Mohawk  and  other  claims  in 
the  Music  mountains  east  of  Kingman. 
The  work  is  in .  charge  of  Supt.  J.  T. 
Wallace,  who  has  opened  several  ore- 


bodies.  The  shaft  on  the  Lucknow, 
which  is  equipped  with  a  25-hp.  Western 
hoist,  is  to  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
500  ft..  A  mill  is  to  be  erected,  for  which 
three  carloads  of  machinery  have  already, 
been  received  at  Antares  station,  about 
six  miles  northwest  of  Hackberry.  A 
Chilean  mill  is  to  be  installed  and  for 
the  present  amalgamation  alone  will  be 
tried.  Later,  when  mining  at  depth,  a 
concentrating  plant  will  probably  be  nec¬ 
essary. 

California 

Plumas  County 

Gruss — The  10-stamp  mill  recently  in¬ 
stalled  is  crushing  ore.  The  mine  is  op¬ 
erated  through  a  single-compartment 
shaft  sunk  by  former  operators.  A  drift 
that  is  being  driven  along  the  vein  for 
ventilation  carries  a  small  shoot  of  pay 
ore.  The  mill  is  electrically  driven  and 
the  mine  will  be  electrically  equipped 
throughout.  Johnson-Locke  Mercantile 
Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  lessees;  Mr.  Kinze 
is  superintendent. 

RiVERsibE  County 

Gray — This  mine  in  Palos  Verdes  dis¬ 
trict  has  recently  been  sold  to  Eastern 
men  who  contemplate  the  installation  of 
a  40-stamp  mill. 

Stanchfield  Gold  Mining  &  Milling 
Co. — The  company  has  recently  acquired 
a  group  of  claims  in  Palos  Verdes  dis¬ 
trict  embracing  120  acres,  and  has  be¬ 
gun  active  development;  four  shafts  are 
being  sunk.  The  deepest  is  135  ft.  The 
veins  carry  pay  ore  of  high  grade.  A 
stamp  and  cyanide  mill  . are  contemplated. 
J.  A.  Stanchfield,  president  and  manager. 

Sierra  County 

Telegraph — The  survey  for  a  new 
power  plant  has  been  completed,  and  the 
company  is  also  about  to  run  a  tunnel 
nearly  one  mile  in  length,  from  power¬ 
house  site  to  a  point  under  the  present 
workings  to  cut  the  rich  veins  that  have 
been  cut  in  the  upper  works.  This  tunnel 
will  also  be  used  for  taking  out  pay 
gravel  already  develoi5ed.  When  extended 
the  tunel  will  give  over  2000  ft.  of  backs. 
The  mine  is  owned  by  a  Chicago  corpora¬ 
tion  And  managed  by  J.  W.  Finney,  of 
Downieville. 

Siskiyou  County 

Portuguese — This  property  on  the  Kla¬ 
math  River  near  Seiad,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  San  Francisco  men  who  will 
begin  operations  immediately.  The  mine 


was  formerly  a  producer  by  the  hydrau¬ 
lic  system,  but  contains  cemented  gravel 
which  will  be  handled  by  mill  crushing. 

Trinity  County 

Horseshoe  Mining  Co. — This  company 
has  taken  a  lease  on  the  Trinity  River 
Mining  Co.’s  placer  5  miles  north  of 
Lewiston  on  the  Trinity  River.  The 
property  had  been  formerly  worked  by 
a  project  that  included  the  diverting  of 
the  river  through  the  tunnel  at  Horse¬ 
shoe  Bend,  but  this  did  not  prove  com¬ 
mercially  successful.  The  present  com¬ 
pany  is  building  a  dam  to  divert  the  river 
through  the  same  tunnel.  W.  E.  Proc¬ 
tor,  of  San  Francisco,  president. 

Craig  Mining  Co. — This  company  has 
the  Globe,  Chloride-Bailey,  and  the  Ma- 
son-Thayer  near  Dedrick,  on  which  ex¬ 
tensive  development  work  is  being  un¬ 
dertaken  in  addition  to  the  mining  of 
pay  ore.  A  40-stamp  mill  will  be  built 
The  construction  of  the  mill  will  be  in 
charge  of  Prof.  H.  N.  Herrick,  formerly 
in  the  department  of  mining  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

TuoLumne  County 

Climax — This  property,  one  mile  south 
of  Jumper,  has  recently  been  under  op¬ 
tion  to  N.  E.  Nelson  and  others  of  Los 
Angeles.  A  small  propect  mill  will  be 
built  ^  and  the  -mine  thoroughly  pros¬ 
pected. 

Dutch — Ore  is  being  milled  in  the  40- 
stamp  mill  from  the  400-,  600-  and  800- 
ft.  levels;  60  men  are  employed. 

Gold  Ship — ^J.  De  Martini  has  resigned 
as  superintendent,  and  will  be  succeeded 
by  Frederick  .Aeyer. 

Dreisan — This  mine  at  Arrastreville  is 
reported  to  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
Tonopah-Belmont  company.  A  contract 
has  been  let  to  sink  the  two-compartment 
9x5- ft.  shaft  150  ft.  deeper,  which  will 
make  a  total  of  550  ft.  It  is  expected 
to  drift  from  this  point  in  belief  that  the 
vein  will  be  tapped  at  a  distance  of  150 
ft.  from  the  shaft. 

O.  K. — A  mill  run  of  50  tons  of  ore 
is  being  sacked  for  shipment  to  the  Wick¬ 
ham  mill. 

Yuba  County 

Campbell — Preparations  are  being 
made  to  reopen  this  mine  at  Brown’s 
Valley,  which,  after  being  closed  about  a 
year  ago,  filled  with  water.  New  pumps 
and  a  new  hofst  have  been  installed.  The 
installation  of  a  new  rotary  mill  is  also 
contemplated. 
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Colorado 

Boulder  County 

White  Raven — Ralph  Davis,  lessee  on 
this  mine  at  Ward,  has  shipped  three  cars 
of  silver-lead  ore.  This  is  one  of  the 
old-time  producers  which  made  the  Ward 
ramp  famous. 

Lucky  Two — At  this  mine,  near  Boulder 
Falls,  a  tunnel  is  being  driven  on  a  vein 
of  tungsten  ore.  William  Crossley,  man¬ 
ager. 

Boulder  Tungsten  Co. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  company,  the  following 
officers  were  reelected:  J.  G.  Clark,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager;  M.  M.  Rinn, 
vice-president;  J.  N.  Williams,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  stockholders  authorized 
the  construction  of  a  50-tbn  concentrat¬ 
ing  plant. 

Clear  Creek  County 

McClellan — This  property  on  Leaven¬ 
worth  mountain  is  being  operated  under 
lease.  The  new  adit  has  been  driven 
80  ft.,  the  last  60  ft.  of  which  is  in  a 
shoot  of  rich  silver  ore.  The  drift  is  65 
ft.  below  the  surface  where  the  shoot  was 
intersected. 

Merrimac — This  property,  in  West  Ar¬ 
gentine,  on  Kelso  mountain,  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  crosscut  tunnel.  A  shaft  has 
been  sunk  60  ft.  on  the  Merrimac  vein, 
but  the  crosscut  will  permit  the  property 
to  be  opened  more  economically  at 
greater  depth.  John  T.  Johnson,  of  Den¬ 
ver,  owner. 

Stanley — During  July  the  fifth  level 
west  heading  was  advanced  105  ft.  Cross¬ 
cut  502  north  was  abandoned  six  feet. 

Gladstone — This  property,  in  Clear 
Creek  gulch,  has  been  developed  during 
the  last  year  by  the  Superior  Leasing 
Co.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  the  vein 
and  drifts  have  been  driven.  Small  ship¬ 
ments  are  now  being  made.  Milling  ore 
is  being  shipped  to  the  local  concentrating 
mills.  F.  W.  Davis,  superintendent. 

Metropolitan — This  company’s  crosscut 
tunnel  is  now  a  little  more  than  3800  ft. 
long,  and  is  to  be  advanced  600  ft.  far¬ 
ther.  The  object  of  the  tunnel  is  to 
drain  and  operate  the  lower  workings. 
The  recent  increase  in  the  flow  of  water 
in  the  tunnel  indicates  that  the  drainage 
of  this  property  and  neighboring  terri¬ 
tory  has  commenced.  Thomas  Coppard, 
superintendent. 

Bessie  M. — Development  of  this  mine, 
on  the  south  slope  of  Seaton  mountain, 
will  be  resumed.  The  shaft,  which  is  215 
ft.  deep,  will  be  unwatered  and  the  level 
will  be  advanced  to  the  west.  Pump¬ 
ing  and  hoisting  equipment  will  be  in¬ 
stalled. 

Law — It  is  reported  that  this  property 
has  been  leased  for  a  period  of  five 
years  to  E.  J.  Butts,  who  has  commenced 
a  new  adit  at  a  point  where  the  vein 
assays  well  in  silver  and  lead. 


Gambetta — Shipments  of  lead-zinc  ore 
are  being  made  from  this  property  by 
lessees.  The  ore  is  given  a  preliminary 
treatment  in  one  of  the  local  mills.  The 
lead  is  disposed  of  in  Denver  and  the 
zinc  is  shipped  to  Kansas. 

King  &  Queen — This  property  on  Kel¬ 
so  mountain,  in  the  West  Argentine  dis¬ 
trict,  is  being  developed  by  the  owners. 
Maxwell  &  Davis. 

Big  Indian — The  crosscut  has  inter¬ 
sected  the  vein  at  a  distance  of  400  ft. 
from  the  portal.  The  south  drift  on  the 
vein  has  cut  a  6-in.  streak  of  ore  assaying 
high  in  gold  and  silver.  It  is  proposed 
to  drift  to  a  point  directly  under  the 
shaft  ’and  then  raise  to  connect  with 
the  next  level  above  for  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  development  and  ventilation. 

Bellevue-Hudson  —  Development  has 
been  in  progress  for  several  months  and 
the  property  is  now  producing  lead-zinc- 
silver  ore.  Compressed  air  for  drilling 
is  supplied  by  a  Union  Pump  Co.,  belt- 
driven  compressor  having  a  capacity  of 
260  cu.ft.  of  free  air  per  min.  A.  T. 
Holman,  manager. 

San  Juan  District 

The  shipment  of  concentrates  from  Tel- 
luride  was  40%  greater  during  July  than 
for  the  same  month  last  year.  Both  the 
Smuggler  and  Tomboy  companies  have 
increased  their  milling  capacity. 

Tomboy — Preliminary  surveys  and 
specifications  have  been  completed  for 
the  new  tramway  from  the  Ophir  tunnel 
to  the  Pandora  loading  station,  a  distance 
of  about  one  mile  through  Marshall  Creek 
gulch.  The  construction  of  the  tramway 
will  begin  as  soon  as  satisfactory  con¬ 
tracts  can  be  closed  with  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  builders  of  this  equipment.  This 
tramway  will  transport  concentrates  from 
the  mills  to  the  railroad  and  carry  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  mines  and  mills.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  saving  will  be  made  over 
present  methods  of  transportation.  David 
A.  Herron,  manager. 

Junta — A  meeting  will  be  held,  Aug. 
20,  1912,  to  arrange  the  consolidation 
of  the  Junta  Mining  &  Milling  Co.  and 
the  Jim  Crow  Mining  Co.  into  the  Junta 
Consolidated  Mining  &  Milling  Co.  These 
neighboring  mines  will  then  be  operated 
under  one  organisation.  The  millsite  in 
Bear  Creek  Gulch,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  old  120-stamp  mill  of  the  San  Miguel 
Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Co.,  has  been 
secured  under  lease.  Surveys  have  been 
made  for  the  new  mill  and  plans  are  be¬ 
ing  prepared  by  the  contractor,  W.  H. 
Doyle.  The  new  plant  will  contain  50 
stamps,  and  concentrating  and  cyaniding 
equipment.  The  ore  will  be  stamped  in 
cyanide  solution.  The  new  tramway  will 
be  built  to  deliver  the  ore  from  the  mines 
to  the  mill.  This  enterprise  will  require 
new  mining,  milling  and  tramway  equip¬ 
ment.  T.  E.  Thomas,  manager. 


Telluride  Iron  Works — This  plant  is  be¬ 
ing  improved  by  the  addition  of  new 
buildings  and  equipment.  The  foundry 
and  machine  shop  have  for  many  years 
served  the  mines,  mills  and  tramways  of 
the'  Telluride  district  with  machine  re¬ 
pair  parts  and  other  equipment.  E.  H. 
Sackett,  manager. 

Camp  Bird — During  the  five  months, 
began  Feb.  1,  1912,  and  ended  June 
30,  1912,  the  mill  crushed  13,426  tons  of 
ore  from  which  bullion  worth  $230,601 
and  concentrates  sold  for  $114,718  were 
recovered;  a  total  recovery  of  $345,319. 
The  working  expense  was  $151,095.  The 
profit  was  therefore  $194,224,  or  £39,800. 
The  estimated  profit  from  Santa  Gertrudis 
(Mexico)  holdings  was  £126,762,  so  that 
£166,662  total  profit  was  made. 

Primos  Chemical  Co. — Bad  roads  have 
made  transportation,  by  auto  truck,  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  the  company  has  recently  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  wagon  haulage. 
The  plant  at  Newmire  has  been  unable 
to  work  at  full  capacity  on  account  of 
the  delay  in  hauling  ore  from  the  mines. 


Idaho 

Bonner  County 

A  report  from  Sand  Point  states  that  a 
rich  strike  has  been  made  in  a  placer  at 
Moyie  Springs,  which  has  long  been, 
known,  Chinamen  having  worked  the  barn 
of  the  river  in  the  early  days.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  now  being  made  to  purchase 
hydraulic-mining  equipment  in  Spokane. 


Michigan 

Copper 

Kaukana — Negotiations  are  under  way 
for  optioning  this  property,  supposedly  to 
the  Lewisohn  interests,  who  are  said  also 
to  be  acquiring  about  1000  acres  addi¬ 
tional,  in  that  vicinity.  The  tract  adjoins 
the  Elm  River  mine  on  the  north  and 
west. 

Osce.ola  Consolidated — Additional  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  placed  in  No.  6  shaft 
of  the  old  mine  and  the  tonnage  is  be¬ 
ing  gradually  increased.  It  is  planned  to 
resume  operations  at  No.  5  shaft  by 
September  1,  provided  the  necessary 
men  can  be  secured. 

Indiana — This  company’s  shaft  is  bot¬ 
tomed  in  felsite  at  a  depth  of  1000  ft. 
Sinking  is  going  on  satisfactorily,  the  ob¬ 
jective  point  being  about  1350  ft.,  at 
which  level  it  is  hoped  that  the  rich  fel¬ 
site  that  was  revealed  by  the  drill  core 
from  No.  9  hole  will  be  developed.  Con¬ 
ditions  of  the  formation  passed  through 
by  the  shaft  have  tallied  closely  with  that 
of  the  drill  core  at  corresponding  depths. 

Naumkeag — Drilling  with  two  diamond 
drills  is  in  progress  and  two  holes  are 
being  drilled,  one  at  the  north  and  the 
other  at  the  south  end  of  the  company’s 
property.  This  has  been  underway  for 
some  time,  but  results  are  withheld. 
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Franklin — The  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  is  reported  to  have  been  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  recent  labor 
troubles  at  this  mine.  Work  has  been 
resumed  and  conditions  are  now  satis¬ 
factory. 

Victoria — The  company  is  erecting 
houses  for  trammers  of  whom  there  is 
a  great  scarcity  in  this  district.  Mineral 
product  for  July  was  170,384  lb.  The  only 
reason  for  the  falling  off  in  production 
during  the  last  three  months  is  the  short¬ 
age  of  miners  and  trammers.  This  has 
also  made  it  necessary  to  discontinue 
drifting  temporarily. 

Houghton — The  winze  being  sunk 
from  the  drift  on  the  625-ft.  level  is 
down  90  ft.  with  only  a  fair  showing  of 
copper.  The  drift  on  the  same  level  is 
now  in  about  400  ft.  with  copper  show¬ 
ing  in  patches.  Development  work  has 
not  yet  been  started  on  the  new  west 
lode,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  shaft 
will  be  sunk  another  lift  before  this  lode 
is  open.  The  winze  will  be  sunk  until 
the  lode  has  been  thoroughly  explored, 
when  shaft  sinking  will  be  started.  The 
shaft  is  630  ft.  deep. 

Wyandot — The  No.  22  drill  hole  has 
been  discontinued  at  1700  ft.  depth.  A 
lode  was  cut  at  a  depth  of  304  ft.  Al¬ 
most  simultaneous  with  the  cutting  of 
this  lode,  surface  trenching  was  started, 
and  the  outcrop  uncovered.  The  lode 
lies  about  1700  ft.  west  of  the  Winona 
lode.  The  crosscut  on  the  1700  level 
of  No.  2  shaft,  designed  to  open  up  the 
lode  previously  cut  in  diamond  drilling, 
is  now  in  2528  feet. 

Old  Colony — No.  16  drill  hole  on  the 
Mayflower  lode  ran  into  copper  in  amyg¬ 
daloid  at  a  depth  of  1131  ft.  This  hole 
was  expected  to  cut  the  lode  at  a  depth 
of  1080  ft.,  but  a  roll  in  the  lode  prob¬ 
ably  accounts  for  the  drill  making  no 
important  discovery  until  reaching  the 
1131-ft  level.  This  coincides  exactly 
with  hole  No.  14  disclosures  which  were 
made  a  few  weeks  ago,  except  for  the 
roll  in  the  lode;  No.  14  went  down  ver¬ 
tically  and  cut  the  lode  at  1538  ft.  or 
about  1900  ft.  below  the  outcrop;  No. 
16  was  located  in  the  same  place,  but 
was  inclined  and  presumably  cut  the  lode 
at  880  ft.  below  the  outcrop.  No.  20 
drill  hole  has  uncovered  10  ft.  more  of 
what  the  superintendent  characterizes  as 
“good-looking  material.”  No.  19  drill 
hole  is  down  about  2000  ft.  with  no  im¬ 
portant  results.  The  drill  has  passed  be¬ 
low  the  mineralized  horizon. 

Baltic — During  the  first  six  months  of 
1912,  333,863  tons  of  ore  was  shipped 
and  treated  which  yielded  20.72  lb.  re¬ 
fined  copper  per  ton;  for  the  first  five 
months,  the  cost  of  production  was  Syic. 
per  lb.  at  the  mine,  or  9.3c.  per  lb.  total 
expense.  In  June  the  yield  was  some¬ 
what  higher  than  that  for  the  five  pre¬ 
ceding  months,  being  21.07  lb.  per  ton. 


July’s  output  should  about  equal  that  of 
June,  both  as  to  tonnage  and  grade. 

Iron 

Forbes — Slightly  more  than  a  year 
ago  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Co.  took  over 
the  Forbes  tract  of  40  acres,  one  mile 
north  of  'Iron  River.  Diamond  drilling 
was  continued  during  the  late  summer 
and  autumn,  and  shaft  sinking  was 
started  early  in  December.  When  the 
shaft  was  down  200  ft.,  a  drift  was 
started  175  ft.  from  surface  and  is  now  in 
225  ft.-  A  station  is  now  being  cut  in 
which  a  pump  will  be  installed.  The 
temporary  wooden  headframe  is  still  in 
use,  pending  the  arrival  of  a  76-ft.  steel 
shaft  house  from  the  Minneapolis  Steel 
&  Machinery  Co. 

Cortland — Work  has  been  begun  on 
the  spur  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Ry.  to  this  mine  of  the  Wickwire  Mining 
Co.  Day  and  night  forces  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  and  it  is  hoped  the  line  will  be 
completed  in  time  to  ship  ore  from  the 
stockpile  this  autumn.  A  new  electric 
compressor  and  hoist  have  been  in¬ 
stalled. 

Johnson — The  fourth  drill  hole  on  this 
property,  near  Beechwood,  in  the  Iron 
River  district  has  struck  ore,  but  results 
so  far  are  unfavorable.  This  is  in  an 
unexplored  part  of  the  district,  and  de¬ 
velopments  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Davidson — At  this  New  York  State 
Steel  Co.  mine  the  new  brick  engine 
house  is  completed  and  adjoining  it  a 
brick  building  has  been  erected  in  which 
are  installed  the  electric  transformers  for 
reducing  the  current  furnished  by  the 
Peninsula  Power  Co.  A  new  frame 
change  house  is  being  erected  just  east 
of  the  over-crowded  old  change  house. 

Wickwire  Mining  Co. — The  Wickwire 
mine  is  using  electricity  for  the  Penin¬ 
sula  Power  Co.  A  new  warehouse  and 
an  office  has  been  constructed.  About 
150  tons  of  ore  is  being  hoisted  daily, 
and  shipments  are  now  being  made  from 
the  stockpile. 

Minnesota 

Mesabi  Range 

Butler  Brothers  are  expected  to  begin 
work  on  the  two  contracts  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Arthur  Mining  Co.  One 
adjoins  the  Whiteside,  qt  Buhl,  and  the 
Great  Northern  is  already  laying  track 
to  it.  The  other  is  near  the  North  Uno 
in  the  Hibbing  district.  There  is  less 
than  400,000  cu.yd.  of  overburden  to  be 
stripped. 

Buffalo — Shipping  from  this  mine  has 
just  been  started.  The  ov.erburden  ex¬ 
ceeds  100  ft.  average  depth. 

La  Rue — Several  miners  are  at  work 
in  this  pit  near  Nashwauk.  M.  A.  Hanna 
&  Co.,  owner. 

Winston-Dear — Two  more  steam  shovels 
will  be  started  in  a  short  time  by  this 


company  at  the  stripping  contract  on  the 
new  Adams’  mine  of  the  Great  Northern 
ore  properties  in  the  Chisholm  district. 

Winnifred — This  mine  is  loading  ore 
from  the  stockpile  and  is  shipping  to  the 
Head  of  the  Lakes.  There  are  about  100,- 
000  tons  to  be  moved  before  the  ship¬ 
ping  season  is  over.  The  ore  movement 
over  both  the  Great  Northern  and  Missabe 
is  heavier  now  than  at  any  time  since  the 
opening  of  the  shipping  season. 


Missouri 

Joplin  District 

New  leases  are  being  taken  out  and 
drilling  operations  planned  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dutchman’s 
Dream,  the  Betsey  Jane  and  the  Oakhill 
mines;  331  acres  have  been  leased  lately 
southeast  of  Joplin.  Seven  drill  rigs  will 
be  required  for  prospecting. 

Miami — Pumps  to  handle  3000  gal. 
of  water  per  min.  have  been  installed. 
They  are  expected  to  lower  the  water  to 
the  300- ft.  level. 

Connor — A  250-ton  mill  is  being  put 
in  operation  on  this  land  west  of  Joplin. 

Allegheny  Mining  Co. — ^This  company 
has  taken  a  lease  on  the  Jackpot  land 
and  intends  to  reopen  the  old  works. 

Nine  0*clock — A  lease  has  been  taken 
on  this  property  by  J.  R.  Nowlin  and  as¬ 
sociates.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  wide 
face  of  ore  in  the  mine.  Development 
work  will  begun  at  once. 

Engineer’s  Drill  Co. — The  third  hole 
being  drilled  for  this  company,  and  which 
is  being  sunk  on  the  W.  E.  Johnson  land 
at  Four  Comers,  went  into  ore  at  a 
depth  of  42  ft.  and  continued  in  the  de¬ 
posit  to  a  depth  of  55  ft.  Both  lead  and 
zinc  ore  were  found. 

Interstate  Trust  Co. — At  the  mine  of 
this  company,  at  Carl  Junction,  prospect¬ 
ing  is  being  done  by  drilling.  While  the 
mine  is  now«in  the  producing  class,  the 
workings  are  not  yet  extensive  enough 
to  keep  a  mill  supplied  with  ore. 

Bumble  Bee — This  old  mine  has  been 
leased,  and  recently  was  the  site  of  a 
rich  strike  of  ore.  An  order  has  been 
placed  for  a  four-stage,  electrically 
driven  centrifugal  pump  with  a  capacity 
of  2000  gal.  per  minute. 

Dutchman’s  Dream — At  this  mine,  at 
Thoms  Station,  a  rich  strike  of  ore  was 
made  recently,  yet,  according  to  the  drill¬ 
ing  records,  but  only  one-third  of  the 
face  has  been  opened. 

Chat  River  Drainage  &  Leasing  Co. — 
This  company  has  recently  been  organ¬ 
ized  for  draining  the  Aurora  camp,  by 
which  means  a  large  part  of  the  old  camp 
will  be  put  in  condition  for  immediate 
resumption  of  mining.  The  present 
plans  are  to  install  a  large  centrifugal 
pump  in  the  deepest  shaft  on  the  United 
Zinc  tract  which  will  drain  a  large  area 
of  ground  to  a  deep  level. 
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Montana 

Butte  District 

Butte  &  Superior — A  special  meeting 
of  stockholders  will  be  held  Sept.  24, 
to  take  action  on  a  proposed  increase  of 
the  capital  stock  from  250,000  to  350,- 
000  shares;  30,000  shares  of  new  stock 
to  be  issued  at  $37.50  per  share.  Stock¬ 
holders  of  record  Sept.  26,  may  subscribe 
for  one  new  share  for  every  eight  shares 
held.  The  funds  so  obtained  will  be  used 
for  exploration  work  and  possibly  for  the 
acquisition  of  new  properties,  now  under 
option,  and  which  adjoin  the  property  of 
the  company. 

Butte  Main  Range  Mining  Co. — Arti¬ 
cles  of  incorporation  of  this  company 
have  just  been  filed  in  Butte.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated  for  $1,500,000,  in 
shares  of  $1  each.  The  following  di¬ 
rectors  were  elected:  Edward  Hickey, 
Patrick  Sheehan,  P.  J.  Brophy,  M.  S. 
Largey,  J.  J.  Harrington,  Charles  R. 
Leonard,  F.  X.  Girard,  R.  J.  McDonald 
and  Edward  Hickey,  Jr.  The  company 
has  acquired  several  patented  claims  near 
the  Pittsmont  property  in  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Butte  district.  On  one  of 
these  claims,  the  Sinbad,  a  shaft  was 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  700  ft.  several 
years  ago  and  a  crosscut  driven  north  to 
the  vein,  which  was  drifted  on  for  a 
short  distance  both  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west,  with  fairly  good  results.  A  cross¬ 
cut  was  also  driven  south  into  the  Spread 
Delight  claim  adjoining,  cutting  a  vein 
carrying  copper,  gold  and  silver.  On 
the  Lilly  claim  a  shaft  was  sunk  and 
some  ore  mined  and  shipped.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  planning  to  build  a  new  surface 
plant,  and  to  sink  preparatory  to  sys¬ 
tematic  development.  The  company  is 
under  the  management  of  the  same  men 
that  are  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
Tuolumne,  and  Pilot-Butte  companies. 

Lewis  &  Clark  County 

Bald  Butte — A  new  vei»  was  recently 
cut  in  a  crosscut  driven  from  the  600- 
ft.  level  of  the  shaft,  and,  although  only 
low-grade  ore  was  found  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion,  a  raise  was  started  which  at  a  height 
of  50  ft.  ran  into  a  good  shoot  of  ore. 
This  is  now  being  mined  and  milled  and 
is  keeping  the  mill  running  at  nearly  full 
capacity. 

Copper-Silver  Montana  Mining  Co. — 
This  company  is  operating  a  property  in 
the  Scratch  Gravel  hills,  six  miles  north 
of  Helena.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  300  ft.  and  a  tunnel  is  being 
driven  to  tap  the  vein  at  this  depth,  as 
well  as  to  drain  the  property  and  to  af¬ 
ford  the  miners  now  at  work  there,  an¬ 
other  exit  from  the  workings.  The  ore 
contains  copper  and  silver,  and  small 
amounts  of  gold.  E.  R.  Purnell,  of 
Helena,  who  is  managing  the  property, 
expects  to  sink  the  shaft  an  additional 
200  ft.  shortly,  and  crosscut  to  the  veins. 

Oriole — Malden  Bros.,  of  Helena,  are 


operating  this  property  adjoining  the  Lex¬ 
ington  mine  on  the  west.  The  ore  con¬ 
tains  native  silver,  the  same  as  the  Lex¬ 
ington,  which  in  the  early  days  shipped 
its  ore  by  ox-train  to  Utah,  from  where 
it  was  carried  by  rail  and  steamship  to 
Swansea,  Wales,  at  a  good  profit. 

Martha  W — Ore  is  being  mined  above 
the  200-ft.  level  of  this  mine  in  the  Wins¬ 
ton  district,  and  plans  are  being  made 
to  sink  the  shaft  to  greater  depth.  James 
S.  Smith,  manager  and  principal  owner. 

Iron  Age — This  mine  in  the  Winston 
district  is  producing  steadily  under  the 
management  of  Charles  S.  Muffly.  The 
ore  being  mined  comes  from  the  Lilly 
vein,  which  was  traced  into  the  Iron  Age 
from  an  adjoining  claim. 

Powell  County 

Big  Dick — Frank  Cponey  and  T.  J. 
Bennetts,  of  Elliston,  have  secured  a 
lease  and  bond  on  this  mine,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Butte  &  Elliston  Mining  Co., 
six  miles  from  Elliston.  On  Aug.  1  op¬ 
erations  were  begun.  The  mine  was  op¬ 
erated  from  1901  to  1908,  producing 
about  $100,000  in  gold,  silver  and  lead. 
Work  was  carried  on  by  a  shaft  300  ft. 
deep,  but  in  1908  operations  were  sus¬ 
pended,  due  to  a  large  flow  of  water. 
The  lessees,  to  overcome  this  difficulty, 
have  started  a  tunnel  near  the  base  of 
the  hill  upon  which  the  mine  is  located, 
and  expect  to  drive  a  distance  of  1100 
ft.  to  a  depth  of  450  ft.  below  the  collar 
of  the  shaft,  and  then  to  raise,  allowing 
the  water  to  drain  from  the  tunnel,  after 
which  operations  in  the  old  working  will 
be  resumed.  After  the  completion  of  the 
tunnel,  a  cyanide  plant  will  be  erected  to 
treat  the  low-grade  ore,  of  which  much 
was  blocked  out  during  previous  opera¬ 
tions. 


Nevada 

Comstock  Lode 

Union  Consolidated — A  raise  has  just 
been  started  on  the  2500- ft.  level  in  the 
ore  cut  in  the  east  crosscut  from  north 
drift  from  the  south  boundary  line. 

Ophir — An  east  drift  has  been  started 
on  the  2200  level,  in  the  northeast  drift  107 
ft.  from  the  bottom  of  the  2000  winze. 
This  drift  will  enter  territory  east  of  the 
Hardy  vein  stopes,  never  before  explored. 
The  run  of  150Q  tons  of  ore  at  the  Kin- 
kead  mill  has  been  completed,  and  a 
cleanup  is  being  made.  The  tube  mill 
for  the  new  cyanide  plant  is  being  put 
on  its  foundations. 

Mexican — The  ore  mined  last  week 
exceeded  600  tons,  of  a  gross  assay  value 
of  $22,000.  High-grade  ore  was  sloped 
from  the  2500- ft.  level.  Nine  bars  of  bul¬ 
lion  were  shipped  to  the  Selby  smeltery. 

C.  &  C.  Shaft — Preparations  are  now 
about  completed  for  lowering  the  vertical, 
centrifugal  pump  to  the  sump,  where  it 
will  temporarily  displace  one  of  the  hy¬ 


draulic  elevators.  This  pump  will  be  used 
until  the  station  on  the  2500  is  enlarged 
and  equipped  for  the  new  permanent 
hydraulic  plant.  The  new  temporary 
plant,  including  the  2310  station  pumps, 
were  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  Aug. 
20,  1912. 

Eureka  County 

Buckhorn — Construction  of  the  new 
mill  has  been  started,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  be  completed  within  a  year. 
A  large  tonnage  of  ore  of  fair  milling 
grade  is  developed.  The  mill  site  is 
about  20  miles  west  of  Blackburn  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Eureka-Nevada  Ry. 

Lander  County 

Quartz  Mining  &  Reduction  Co. — This 
company  is  planning  a  mill  at  Mill 
Canon  to  treat  the  large  tonnage  of  ore 
already  blocked  out;  the  mill  will  be  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  handle  custom  ores. 

Lyon  County 

Two  stamp  mills,  the  McTigue  and 
Hamilton  &  Pollard,  together  with  three 
cyanide  plants,  known  as  the  Woodbury, 
Phillips  and  Donovan,  at  Silver  City,  were 
busy  throughout  the  month  of  July,  the 
former  crushing  over  1000  tons  of  ore. 
The  Overland  mill  of  10  stamps,  has  be¬ 
gun  operations  this  month  on  company 
account,  a  considerable  tonnage  having 
accumulated  on  the  dump  supplying  the 
mill.  The  camp  is  now  being  operated 
almost  entirely  by  lessees,  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  claims  being  worked  successfully 
in  this  manner.  Plans  are  said  to  be 
underway  for  resumption  of  work  in  the 
Hayward  mine,  owned  by  the  Nevada 
Mining,  Reduction  &  Power  Co.,  which 
also  has  a  40-stamp  mill  at  Dayton,  con¬ 
nected  by  aerial  tramway  with  the  mine. 

Nye  County 

Shipments  in  tons  from  Tonopah  mines 
'  to  date  and  for  the  week  ended  Aug.  8, 
are  as  follows: 


Mines 

Week 

Year  to 
Date 

Tonopah  Mining . 

3,000 

106,869 

Tonopah  Belmont . 

3,710 

68,941 

Montana-Tonopah . 

1,297 

32,863 

Tonopah  Extension . 

1,050 

31,453 

West  End . 

820 

22,989 

Midway . 

40 

380 

10,935 

130 

Mizpnh  Extension . 

40 

40 

Totals . 

9,957 

274,600 

Estimated  value . 

. . .  $248,925 

Tonopah  Mining  Co. — The  report  for 
the  month  of  June  states  that  13,832 
tons  of  ore  was  crushed  of  the  average 
assay  of  $17.51  per  ton  producing  234,- 
580  oz.  of  bullion  worth  $186,850,  and 
65  tons  of  concentrates  worth  $30,100; 
the  net  profit  for  the  month  being  $119,- 
205.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  both  the  Tonopah-Exten- 
sion  and  Merger  mines,  the  company 
will  now  develop  its  Sand  Grass  claim, 
which  is  between  these  properties. 

Tonopah-Belmont — The  main  vein  has 
been  cut  on  the  1166  level  west  of  the 
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Tesoro  fault.  It  is  8  ft.  wide,  and  of  good 
grade  ore.  The  mine  is  now  yielding 
130,000  gal.  of  water  daily,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  used  in  the  mill. 

Tonopah-Extension — This  company  has 
again  opened  its  new  contact  vein  on 
the  500-ft.  level,  300  ft.  west  of  the 
place  where  first  encountered. 

MacNamara — The  mill  resumed  opera¬ 
tions,  Aug.  10,  and  is  now  treating  65 
tons  of  ore  daily  of  the  average  grade 
of  $17  a  ton.  A  new  orebody  has  been 
opened  on  the  375- ft.  level. 

White  Pine  County 

Nevada  Consolidated — Production  at 
the  Veteran  mine  has  been  reduced  to 
between  700  and  800  tons  per  day.  Work 
during  the  last  few  months  has  included 
a  large  amount  of  development,  during 
which  a  large  tonnage  of  low-grade  ore 
has  been  taken  out  and  shipped.  The 
Veteran  orebodies  are  now  in  good 
shape,  and  the  tonnage,  although  smaller, 
is  of  considerably  higher  average  grade 
than  formerly. 

Copper  Mines  Co. — This  company  is 
putting  in  ore  bins  to  which  ore  from 
the  Minnesota  claim  will  be  sent  over  an 
incline  tramway  operated  by  a  gasoline 
engine.  A  car  of  ore  is  being  sent  to 
McGill  every  other  day,  but,  the  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  considerably  increased  as 
soon  as  the  ore  bins  are  completed  and 
the  tramway  finished. 


New  Jersey 

Raritan  Copper  Works — It  is  reported 
that  this  company  is  making  a  Cottrell 
electrostatic  fume-condensation  installa¬ 
tion  in  which  fume  from  the  silver  refin¬ 
ery  will  be  treated. 


New  Mexico 

Socorro  County 

Deadwood — An  uptodate,  automatic 
sampler  has  recently  been  ordere  to  facil¬ 
itate  the  handling  of  custom  ores,  of 
which  an  increasing  tonnage  has  been 
delivered  during  the  last  eight  months. 
The  new  50-hp.  auxiliary  gasoline  engine 
for  the  mill  is  now  in  commission.  The 
last  cleanup  for  July  produced  7050  oz. 
bullion. 

Oaks — Ore  from  the  Johnson  mine 
will  henceforth  be  delivered  to  Socorro 
mines  for  treatment,  effecting  an  appre¬ 
ciable  saving  in  transportation  cost  com¬ 
pared  with  delivery  to  the  Deadwood.  At 
the  Pacific  mine,  the  output  has  been  in¬ 
creased  sufficiently  to  keep  30  burros 
packing  to  the  mill.  The  week’s  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  Pacific  and  Johnson  was 
115  tons  of  a  high-grade  mill  ore. 

Deep  Down — On  Aug.  2,  the  lessees 
began  packing  their  ore  to  Socorro  mines 
custom  bins,  as  the  distance  is  less  than 
to  the  Deadwood.  The  tonnage  and 
grade  of  ore  is  excellent. 


South  Dakota 

Lawrence  County 

Victoria  Gold  Mining  &  Milling  Co. — 
A  new  set  of  coarse  rolls  is  being  in¬ 
stalled,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  mill  which  will  be 
in  operation  by  Sept.  1.  As  at  present 
arranged  the  ore  trammed  from  the  mine 
is  dumped  into  a  bin  from  which  it  is 
drawn  to  a  No.  5K  Gates  crusher,  thence 
taken  by  belt  conveyor  to  an  ore  bin  at 
the  upper  terminal  of  a  Trenton  aerial 
tram.  This  tram,  1700  ft.  long,  delivers 
the  ore  to  a  bin  at  the  mill  above  a  No. 
3K  crusher.  From  the  bin  beneath  this 
crusher  the  ore  will  go  to  the  new  Davis 
Iron  Works,  16x36-in.  rolls,  weighing 
27,000  lb.,  and  thence  to  two  sets  of 
14x24-in,  rolls,  where  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct  will  be  made.  As  all  crushing  will 
be  done  dry,  there  will  be  no  separation 
of  the  crushed  product,  but  it  will  go 
direct  to  the  leaching  tanks,  for  treat¬ 
ment  by  cyanide.  The  strong  solution 
will  have  a  strength  of  3^2  lb.  per  ton. 
O.  N.  Brown,  of  Deadwood,  is  manager. 

New  Reliance — After  a  short  suspen¬ 
sion,  during  which  time  an  assessment 
was  levied  to  furnish  money  for  liquidat¬ 
ing  some  floating  indebtedness,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  resumed  operations  at  the 
plant  on  Annie  Creek,  in  the  Bald  Moun¬ 
tain  country.  The  mill  contains  30 
stamps,  sand-leaching  tanks,  and  is 
equipped  to  handle  slime  by  agitation 
and  decantation.  F.  C.  Bowman,  of 
Trojan,  manager. 


Utah 

Beaver  County 

Majestic — During  July,  26  lots  of  ore 
were  shipped  to  the  Salt  Lake  Valiev 
smelteries,  and  more  ore  could  have  been 
shipped  had  the  company  been  able  to  se¬ 
cure  railroad  cars. 

Horn  Silver — During  June  and  July  be¬ 
tween  250  and  300  tons  of  zinc  ore  was 
shipped  to  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  smelters. 
There  is  still  much  zinc  ore  on  the  dumps. 
The  June  output  was  20  cars,  and  in  July 
19  cars  were  shipped.  The  shipments  for 
the  present  months  are  being  made  at  the 
rate  of  about  25  cars.  Both  lead-silver 
and  zinc  ores  are  being  mined.  The  ore§ 
occur  in  a  series  of  pockets  usually  con¬ 
nected  by  stringers,  but  are  sufficiently 
continuous  to  make  steady  shipments  pos¬ 
sible.  Lessees  are  working  in  various 
parts  of  the  property,  and  are  employing 
a  total  of  90  men.  There  are  about  70 
men  at  work  oa  company  account.  Ship¬ 
ments  are  soon  to  be  started  from  the  old 
slag  dump  at  the  north  end  of  Frisco. 

Hub — Ore  has  been  cut  recently  on  the 
lowest  level.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
the  shoot  developed  in  the  upper  work¬ 
ings. 

Moscow — This  company,  in  the  Star 
district,  is  employing  40  men,  and  ship¬ 


ments  are  bein^  maintained,  and  develop¬ 
ment  work  carried  on. 

Red  Warrior — Ore  is  being  mined  from 
the  500  level,  where  lead  carbonates  have 
been  opened.  Development  is  being  done 
on  the  600-ft.  level  in  search  of  the  same 
orebody.  Up  to  the  present,  all  the  ore 
has  been  oxidized,  and  sulphides  are  not 
expected  until  at  least  the  1000-ft.  level 
has  been  reached.  Shipments  are  being 
made  at  the  rate  of  one  car  per  week. 

Indian  Queen — A  lease  for  a  year  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  property  has 
been  given  to  H.  W.  Nichols  and  Henry 
Turner.  The  lease  will  not  interfere  with 
operations  on  company  account.  Other 
applications  for  leases  have  been  made. 

Summit  County 

Barry-Coxe — Returns  amounting  to 
$1134  have  been  received  on  the  first  car 
of  ore. 

John  the  Revelator — A  vein  of  ore  in 
the  face  of  the  tunnel  is  reported  by  les¬ 
sees. 

Silver  King  Coalition — New  ore  dis¬ 
coveries  are  reported  in  the  old  Creole 
workings  on  Treasure  Hill.  This  is  in 
ground  recently  purchased,  when  the 
Uintah  Treasure  Hill  Co.  was  taken  over, 

Tooele  County 

Bullion  Coalition  Mines — During  July 
750  tons  of  lead-silver  ore  was  shipped. 
Lessees  shipped  eight  cars  or  400  tons, 
making  a  total  production  of  1 150  tons 
for  the  month.  The  lessees  are  above 
the  600-ft.  level  for  the  greater  part. 
Some  of  the  ore  is  rich,  and  the  grade  is 
maintained  by  sorting. 

Cliff — This  company  at  Ophir  is  in  a 
position  to  increase  shipments  now  that 
the  railroad  has  been  completed. 

Ophir  Hill — Work  is  being  pushed  on 
the  mill,  the  capacity  of  which  will  be 
increased  from  150  to  300  tons  per  day. 
These  changes  and  improvements  have 
been  in  progress  for  several  months,  and 
should  be  completed  at  an  early  date. 

Canada 

British  Columbia 

Hewitt — The  mill  at  this  mine,  near 
Silverton,  which  was  recently  destroyed 
by  fire,  will  be  rebuilt. 

Rambler-Cariboo — It  is  reported  that  a 
vein  of  high-grade  galena  has  been  cut 
on  the  1400-ft.  level  of  this  property. 
It  is  thought  that  this  is  a  new  vein. 

British  Columbia  Copper  Co. — An 
agreement  with  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  has  been  made  whereby  the 
company  will  pay  the  present  scale  of 
wages  when  the  price  of  copper  is  below 
16c.  per  pound.  When  the  price  rises 
above  16c.,  but  is  below  1 8c.,  a  raise  in 
pay  of  25%  above  the  schedule  now  in 
effect  will  be  made;  while  a  further  in¬ 
crease  of  25c.  per  day  will  be  made  when 
the  price  of  copper  exceeds  18c.  per 
pound. 
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British  Columbia — Atlin  District 

The  gold  output  reported  from  Atlin 
last  j'ear  was  valued  at  $198,493.  The 
output  this  year  will  probably  show  a 
slight  increase. 

Placer  Gold  Mine&,  Ltd. — Operations 
on  this  mine,  on  Ruby  Creek,  have  been 
steady  since  the  commencement  of  the 
season  and  good  progress  has  been  made, 
although  the  water  supply  has  been  short. 
About  20  men  are  employed.  T.  M.  Daul- 
ton,  manager. 

'Pittsburgh- British  Gold  Co. — Opera¬ 
tions  were  commenced  later  than  usual 
at  this  mine  on  McKee  Creek,  as  the 
water  supply  has  been  limited;  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  good  progress  has  been 
made  and  a  satisfactory  clean-up  has 
been  shipped.  About  20  men  are  em¬ 
ployed.  G.  Adams,  manager. 

Pine  Creek  Flume  Co.,  Ltd. — This  com¬ 
pany  on  Pine  Creek  conducted  some  pros¬ 
pecting  operations  last  season  with  a 
scraper  outfit,  and  this  season  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  hydraulic  plant.  Piping  has 
been  in  progress  for  several  weeks.  No 
returns  have  been  reported  as  yet.  C.  L. 
Queen,  manager. 

Otter  Creek  Development  Co. — This 
company  is  operating  on  the  upper  part 
of  Otter  Creek  with  satisfactory  pro¬ 
gress.  J.  E.  Moran  is  manager. 

Newfoundland 

Tilt  Cove — The  mines  of  the  Cape  Cop¬ 
per  Co.,  produced  during  July,  730  tons 
of  3.25%  copper  ore  from  the  East  Mine; 
680  tons  of  3.75%  copper  ore'  from  the 
South  Lode;  122  tons  of  7.28%  copper 
ore  from  the  West  Bluff. 


Ontario 

While  drilling  for  gas  near  St.  Thomas, 
first-class  oil  was  recently  struck,  states 
a  recent  consular  report.  This  is  about 
25  miles  east  of  the  oil  field  of  Petrolea 
and  Oil  City. 


Ontario — Cobalt  ■ 


Shipments  of  ore  and  concentrates,  in 
tons,  from  Cobalt  for  the  week  ended 
Aug.  IT,  and  for  the  month  of  July  are: 


Beaver . 

Buffalo . 

Casey  Cobalt . 

City  of  Cobalt . 

Cobalt  Lake . 

Cobalt  Townsite . . . 
Chamb.-Ferland .  . . 

Coniagas . 

Crown  Kcserv'e .  .  .  . 

Drummond . 

Hudson  Bay . 

Kerr  Lake . 

La  Rose . 

Ix)8t  and  Fourd . 

M  cKinley-Darrasih , 

Nipissing . 

O’Brien . 

Provincial . 

Right  of  Way . 

Timiskaming . 

Trethewey . 

Wettlaufer . 

Millerett . 


42.75 
31  55 
52.50 


22.48 


30.49 

42.90 


38.10 


31.85 

41.00 


38.76 

114.53 

102.40 


91.69 
144.30 

31.70 
137.33 

24.49 


96.86 

60.55 

152.63 


848.78 
170.76 
69.39 
26. 55 
61.83 


20.00 


Totals . 333.62  1,689.55 

McKinley-Darragh — A  new  record  for 
the  value  of  a  single  shipment  of  ore 
has  been  made  by  this  company,  which 
has  sent  out  a  carload  valued  at  $142,231, 


containing  ^1,270  oz.  of  silver.  The 
average  silver  content  of  the  ore  was 
6000  oz.  per  ton,  some  running  as  high 
as  13,000  oz.  The  ore  came  from  the 
150-ft.  level. 

Foster — This  mine  has  been  leased  to 
C.  B.  Flynn,  of  New  York,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  to  resume  work  are  being  made. 

Hawthorne — The  silver  properties  of 
the  Hawthorne  Silver  &  Iron  Mines  Co. 
at  Elk  Lake  and  Gowganda  are  to  be 
worked,  operations  having  been  begun. 
There  are  a  number  of  locations  with 
veins  showing  on  the  surface,  which  have 
never  been  sufficiently  developed  to  in¬ 
dicate  their  value. 

Ontario — Porcu  pi  n  e 

Standard — The  assets  of  this  company 
now  in  liquidation,  consisting  of  two 
claims,  west  of  the  Preston-East  Dome, 
will  be  sold  by  auction. 

Hollinger — The  stamps  have  been  fall¬ 
ing  regularly  for  six  weeks  and  the  re¬ 
finery  has  produced  bars  of  a  total 
weight  of  380  lb.,  approximating  a  value 
of  $105,000,  which  are  now  ready  for 
shipment. 

Foley-CFBrian — Negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  a  large  interest  in  this  property 
are  pending.  Should  the  sale  be  effected, 
work  will  be  at  once  resumed.  If  not, 
operations  will  be  started  by  the  present 
owners  some  time  in  the  autumn,  the 
company  having  $130,000  in  the  treasury. 


Mexico 

Chihuahua 

Dolores  Mines  .Co. — It  is  reported  that 
Mexican  rebels  recently  raided  this  mine 
and  destroyed  much  property.  The  mine 
has  been  forced  to  cease  operation. 

Sonora 

Mexico  Grande  Mining  Co. — This  is 
the  name  of  a  mining  company  recently 
organized  in  Cananea  to  develop  the 
property  of  Peter  Lepash,  northwest  of 
Cananea.  A  small  shaft  has  been  sunk 
on  the  vein.  The  company  is  capitalized 
at  10,000  pesos.  W.  A.  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent. 

Greene-Cananea — It  is  reported  that 
this  company  is  now  employing  more 
Men  than  before  the  shutdown.  Work 
is  being  done  to  increase  the  ore  re¬ 
serves,  to  find  new  orebodies,  to  connect 
properties  and  to  reopen  old  workings. 
Preparations  are  being  made  to  sink  a 
new  four-compartment  shaft  on  the  Cap¬ 
ote  property.  A  large  orebody  has  al¬ 
ready  been  developed  extending  from 
the  300  to  the  800- ft.  level.  The  second 
new  converter  of  the  Great  Falls  type 
has  arrived  and  will  be  installed  at  once. 
The  first  converter  has  already  been  in¬ 
stalled  and  will  soon  be  in  operation. 

La  Cruz-Elisa — At  this  mine  in  the 
Sahuaripa  district  some  high-grade  cop¬ 


per  ore  has  been  discovered.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  40  miles  from  the  railroad.  La 
Dura  being  the  nearest  shipping  point. 

La  Republica — At  this  mine  in  the  Sa¬ 
huaripa  district,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
labor. 

Transvaa/— In  this  mine  near  Cumpas 
75  men  are  at  work.  Diamond  drilling 
has  been  temporarily  abandoned,  after 
15,000  ft.  of  work  had  been  done  on  the 
Verde  ground. 

Minneapolis  Copper  Co.— Work  has 
been  done  on  this  company’s  Archipel¬ 
ago  property.  Ore  has  been  mined  some 
of  which  has  been  shipped,  but  not  much 
compared  to  the  quantity  mined.  The 
property  is  not  well  situated  in  regard 
to  transportation.  At  present  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  pack  all  the  ore  to  the  nearest 
shipping  point,  Nacozari. 

Abundancia — This  property,  five  miles 
west  of  Cananea,  has  decreased  its  ship¬ 
ments ’-to  the  Copper  Queen  smeltery  at 
Douglas,  Ariz.,  on  account  of  recent 
heavy  rain.  At  present  about  15  tons  of 
ore  per  day  is  packed  to  Cananea.  O. 
L.  Neer,  manager. 

San  Ignacio — This  mine  near  Mocte- 
zuma,  is  shipping  at  the  rate  of  20  car¬ 
loads  per  year.  Nicolas  Gartolius, 
owner. 

Mina  Mexico — This  mine,  east  of 
Tonichi  in  the  Sahuaripa  district,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  motor  truck  which  will  be 
used  for  the  transportation  of  supplies 
and  ore  on  the  wagon  road  recently  com¬ 
pleted.  ^ 

Africa 

Transvaal 

Modderfontein  Deep  Levels,  Ltd. — A 
cablegram  states  that  the  Main  Reef 
series  was  struck  in  No.  1  shaft  on  Aug. 
2,  at  a  depth  of  2990  ft.  The  reef  series 
consists  of  the  hanging-wall  leader,  as¬ 
saying  24.88  dwt.  per  ton  over  27.0  in. 
including  partings,  followed  by  31  in. 
of  waste;  the  middle  reef  assaying  23.78 
dwt.  per  ton  over  6  in.,  which  is  sep- 
.arated  by  22.6  in.  of  waste  from  the  foot- 
wall  leader,  assaying  7.26  dwt.  per  ton 
over  39  in.  including  partings.  The 
average  for  the  whole  body  including 
waste  is  126.5  in.  assaying  8.8  dwt.  per 
ton.  The  deepening  of  the  shaft  and  the 
cqtting  of  the  station  are  in  progress  and 
will  take  about  two  months  to  complete. 


Asia 

Chosen 

Oriental  Consolidated — During  June 
240  stamps  were  in  operation  28.8  days 
crushing  28,483  tons  of  ore.  The  gross 
receipts  for  the  month  were  $134,930; 
operating  costs  were  $70,918;  operating 
profit  for  the  month  was  $63,952.  The 
net  profit  was  $57,412  after  putting 
$6540  back  into  improvements  and  de¬ 
velopment  work. 
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The  Market  Report 

Current  Prices  of  the  Metals,  Minerals,  Coal  and  Mining  Stocks 


Coal  T rade  Review 

New  York,  Aug.  21 — It  is  estimated 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  between  seven 
and  eight  million  tons  in  the  anthracite 
requirements,  due  to  the  two  months’  • 
suspension  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
Operating  companies  are -working  up  lo 
full  capacity,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  this 
fall  and  the  situation  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  serious. 

The  bituminous  market  experienced  an¬ 
other  advance  during  the  week  and  is 
now  apparently  on  a  firm  basis  for  the 
balance  of  the  season.  The  demand  is 
well  up  to  the  production  and  prices  are 
firm  or  improving.  A  car  shortage  is  be¬ 
ing  felt  in  some  districts,  particularly  on 
the  Pennsylvania  in  the  East  and  the 
Illinois  Central  in  the  West.  The  Lake 
movement  is  fairly  heavy,  but  still  cur¬ 
tailed  by  the  railroad  congestion. 

Hampton  Tonnage 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
tonnages  handled  at  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  and  the  Virginian  Ry.  piers  at 
Hampton  Roads  during  July: 

Sewells  C.  A  O. 

Point  Piers 

Berwind-White  Coal  Co .  84,839 

White  Oak  Coal  Co . 50,424 

Chesapeake  A  Ohio  Coal 

Agency  Co .  44,162 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co .  7,595  34,070 

New  River  Consolidated 

Coal  Co .  32,588 

Chesapeake  A  Ohio  Coal  A 

Coke  Co .  65,124  30,085 

O.  E.  Warren  Coal  Co .  15,485 

Maryland  Coal  A  Coke  Co .  i  6,441 

Atlantic  States  Coal  A 

Coke  Co .  2,297 

New  River  Coal  Co .  36,288  12,390 

Miscellaneous .  I  9,091 

Castner,  Curran  A  Bullitt.  63,821  . 

Northern  Coal  Co .  2l,60l  . 

C.  H.  Sprague  A  Son .  20,141  . — 

Total .  214,570  311,751 

Total  shipments  of  coal  over  the  Virgin¬ 

ian  Railway  for  June  of  the  current  year 
were  256,070  net  tons,  as  compared  with 
311,247  for  the  month  previous. 


Iron  Trade  Review 

New  York,  Aug.  20 — The  feature  of  the 
steel  market  continues  to  be  the  well 
sold  up  condition  of  the  mills  and  the 
demand  for  early-delivery  material, 
which,  according  to  all  reports,  is  bring¬ 
ing  premiums,  and,  in  some  cases,  large 
premiums.  While  among  buyers  there  is 
a  settled  feeling  that  sellers  of  steel  are 
exaggerating  the  strength  of  the  situation, 
sellers  point  to  the  actual  facts  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  buyers  are  insistent  for  early  de¬ 
liveries  and  are  evidently  not  stocking  ma¬ 
terial. 


By  the  curious  method  by  which  steel 
prices  are  now  advanced,  in  open  mar¬ 
ket,  plates  and  shapes  have  moved  up¬ 
ward  $I  per  ton,  making  the  price  1.40c. 
All  the  independent  producers  seem  to 
have  made  the  advance  within  the  last 
few  days,  and  while  the  steel  corpora¬ 
tion  subsidiaries  have  not  formally 
marked  up  their  prices,  it  is  practically 
certain  that  they  would  not  sell  at  less 
than  1.40c.,  so  that  an  advance  in  plates 
and  shapes  has  been  effected  as  quietly 
as  that  of  Aug.  1.  There  is  no  proof  that 
these  price  advances  are  not  entirely  the 
result  of  voluntary  independent  action  by 
the  various  sellers,  and  if  so,  .a  strong 
foundation  for  the  market  is  indicated, 
since  it  is  unusual  for  prices  to  advance 
with  such  rapidity  in  an  open  market. 
There  have  now  been  three  $1  advances 
in  plates  and  shapes,  June  26,  Aug.  1  and 
Aug.  20,  or  $3  per  ton  in  less  than  60 
days,  and  this  in  what  is  usually  the 
dullest  season  of  the  year. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  who  doubt  that  the  present  active 
demand  will  extend  into  next  year.  It 
is  pointed  out  that,  demand  for  steel 
has  increased  much  more  than  has  the 
general  business  activity  of  the  country, 
which  does  not  point  to  permanence,  and 
it  is  also  suggested  that  so  many  rela¬ 
tively  low-priced  contracts  extend  through 
this  year  that  buyers  will  face  a  large 
and  sudden  advance  in  prices  when  they 
come  to  renew  contracts  for  next  year, 
which  is  liable  to  make  them  pause  and 
cause  a  distinct  lull. 


Baltimore 

Aug.  20 — Exports  for  the  week  in¬ 
cluded  205,535  lb.  of  steel  plates  and 
134,900  lb.  of  iron  pipe  to  Rotterdam. 
Imports  included:  Terne  and  tin  plate, 
429  boxes  and  70  cases  from  Liverpool; 
ferrbmanganese,  1099  tons  from  Liver¬ 
pool  and  70  tons  from  Rotterdam;  silico- 
speigel,  80  casks  from  Liverpool;  tin, 
653  slabs  from  Liverpool;  charcoal  iron, 
1356  blooms  from  Hamburg;  iron  ore,  23,- 
650  tons  from  Cuba;  manganese  ore, 
7200  tons  from  Poti;  and  239  tons  of 
steel  billets  and  7  cases  of  steel  wire  from 
Bremen. 


Birmingham 

Aug.  19 — Southern  pig  is  still  strong  at 
$12  per  ton.  No.  2  foundry,  with  the  sales 
exceeding  the  make.  There  were  a  few 
sales  made  during  the  past  week  for  ex¬ 
port  iron  to  Genoa,  Italy,  a  small  order 


at  prices  equal  to  the  domestic  quota¬ 
tions,  although  manufacturers  of  iron 
here  are  not  seeking  the  foreign  business 
with  present  favorable  domestic  condi¬ 
tions.  Some  inquiry  has  been  received 
in  this  section  as  to  1913  iron,  but  as  far 
as -can  be  learned,  no  sales  have  been  at¬ 
tempted.  Some  of  the  more  prominent 
iron  men  of  the  Birmingham  district 
say  that  all  indications  point  to  a  most 
active  market  during  the  last  quarter 
of  this  year  and  that  the  conditions  will 
continue,  into  next  year.  The  certain  quo¬ 
tations  for  last  quarter  of  1912  have  not 
yet  been  fully  announced.  With  present 
prices  firm  at  $12  pv  ton.  No.  2  foundry, 
it  would  be  a  little  foolish  to  begin  this 
early  to  fix  1913  prices.  Thirteen  dollars 
is  considered  a  certainty,  if  not  a  better 
price  for  the  first  quarter  in  1913. 

It  will  be  the  middle  of  September  be¬ 
fore  the  pig-iron  make  in  the  Southern 
territory  is  increased  as  much  -as  has  been 
desired  for  several  weeks.  Two  more 
furnaces  are  being  gotten  in  readiness 
to  blow  in  shortly.  An  increase  in  the 
output  in  August  is  looked  for. 

The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co., 
the  second  largest  iron-producing  com¬ 
pany  in  the  South,  has  reduced  its  accum¬ 
ulated  stocks  of  iron  from  1 10,000  at  the 
first  of  the  year  at  about  40,000. 

The  steel  market  in  the  Southern  terri¬ 
tory  is  also  steady  with  prospects  of  a 
continuation  of  these  conditions  through 
the  balance  of  the  year  and  longer.  All 
shapes  of  steel  are  in  demand  and  good 
prices  obtain.  The  steel  plants  at  Ensley 
(Tennessee  company),  and  Gadsden 
(Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Co.),  are  doing 
well  and  stoppages  have  been  made  so 
far  this  summer  only  for  repairs.  Rail, 
fabricated  steel  and  steel-wire  goods  are 
moving  out  in  all  directions. 

Cast-iron  pipe  movements  are  active, 
the  production  steadily  improving  and  the 
sales  satisfactory.  The  new  foundry  of 
the  Central  Foundry  Co.,  at  Holt,  Ala., 
is  doing  nicely  on  the  start.  The  pipe 
prices  are  firm. 

•  James  Bowron,  president  and  receiver 
of  the  Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  has 
announced  that  the  company  has  paid  up 
its  entire  wage  debt  and  that  its  numer¬ 
ous  employees  are  satisfied.  The  steps 
looking  to  the  refinancing  of  the  company 
and  a  reorganization  are  still  on,  with 
all  prospects  of  a  speedy  completion. 

With  a  furnace  at  Florence  recently 
repaired  and  about  to  be  blown  in,  the 
Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  will  most 
likely  consider  further  development  of 
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its  brown-ore  fields,  near  Russellville, 
not  very  far  removed  from  its  furnace 
plant.  The  mines  at  Sloss  (hard  ore), 
located  a  short  distance  below  Birming-* 
ham,  continue  to  produce  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  ore.  Water  troubles  have  been 
obviated  at  this  place. 

Harry  W.  Coffin,  who  was  elected 
trustee  for  the  Alabama  Consolidated 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.  at  a  meeting  of  the  cred¬ 
itors  of  the  concern,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  W.  E.  Leake  as  assistant 
trustee.  Messrs.  Coffin  and  Leake  were 
named  by  the  Federal  court  as  receivers 
for  the  company  and  they  have  been  op¬ 
erating  the  company,  running  one  fur¬ 
nace,  together  with  coal  mines  and  coke 
ovens  to  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of 
fuel  and  coke.  Mr.  Leake  is  a  practical 
coal  operator  as  well  as  experienced  in 
other  lines  of  industrial  operation.  The 
statement  is  made  that  steps  are  being 
taken  looking  to  a  reorganization  of  the 
company. 


Chicago 

Aug.  20 — General  Western  conditions 
in  the  iron  market  remain  unchanged, 
except  that  there  seems  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  pig  iron  from  the  seller’s  point 
of  view.  Prices  on  pig  hold  firmly  to  $12, 
Birmingham,  or  $16.35,  Chicago,  for  No. 
2  foundry,  and  $15.50  for  Northern  of  the 
same  grade,  at  the  furnace,  which  means 
about  $16,  delivered  in  Chicago.  Sales 
are  running  light — up  to  1000  tons  in 
general — with  much  demand  for  last- 
'quarter  requirements  and  a  few  sales 
running  into  1913  deliveries  at  slightly 
advanced  prices  over  last  quarter.  The 
$11.75,  Birmingham,  price  for  No.  2 
Southern  seems  to  have  disappeared;  $12 
is  being  quoted  everywhere  on  ordinary 
requirements.  Melters  are  buying  now 
largely  for  the  increased  requirements 
of  the  last  quarter  and  it  is  probable  that 
more  of  them  will  contract,  at  the  prices 
asked  by  furnace  agents,  for  1913  deliv¬ 
ery,  as  general  business  increases  with 
the  general  prosperity  following  large 
crops. 

In  the  market  for  iron  and  steel  prod¬ 
ucts  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  large 
buying  that  has  been  going  on  for  several 
weeks,  notwithstanding  -  increases  in 
prices.  Structural  material  is  in  heavy 
demand,  in  the  aggregate,  though  individ¬ 
ual  orders  are  light,  the  tonnage  being 
widely  distributed.  Railroad  supplies  are 
in  increasing  demand,  as  the  roads  fin'd 
good  prospects  ahead  of  them,  and  though 
next  year’s  business  is  not  being  sought 
it  comes  in  unceasingly.  Standard  rails 
and  track  fastenings  alike  are  in  demand. 
Bars  are  in  good  demand  at  1.40c.  for 
iron  and  1.48c.  for  soft-steel  bars.  Plates 
and  sheets  have  an  active  business  and 
minor  lines  are  flourishing.  There  is  no 
failing  off  anywhere,  in  iron  and  steel 
lines,  and  conditions  are  promising  for 
increased  business. 


Philadelphia 

Pig  Iron — Prices  for  all  grades  of  iron 
have  again  been  marked  up,  but  less 
business  has  been  done  than  'advancing 
prices  would  indicate.  Office  talk  is  op¬ 
timistic-  and  another  advance  is  confi¬ 
dently  predicted  within  a  week  or  two. 
Most  interest  is  felt  in  basic,  which  is 
sold  up  far  ahead,  and  makers  feel  like 
doing  no  more  business  until  they  can  see 
where  prices  are  likely  to  land.  Within 
a  few  days  two  furnaces  will  be  added 
to  those  in  blast.  Most  of  the  last  weeks’ 
business  has  been  done  with  small  con¬ 
sumers.  There  are  indefinite  inquiries 
from  large  Eastern  and  New  Jersey  users. 
Southern  makers  have  been  quietly  tak¬ 
ing  business  from  this  territory  at  high 
figures  and  another  advance  of  50c.  is 
on  its  way.  No.  2  X  foundry  is  quoted 
$16  to  $16.25  with  best  Southern  quoted 
50c.  higher.  Good  gray  forge  is  being 
picked  up  where  possible  at  $15.50,  basic 
$16.25. 

Steel  Billets — Several  buyers  are  in 
the  market  and  there  is  no  present  prob¬ 
ability  that  all.oan.be  accommodated  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unwillingness  of  manufac¬ 
turers  to  book  future  deliveries  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices  with  crude  material  creeping 
up  every  week.  Several  small  early  de¬ 
livery  lots  were  taken  at  premium  rates. 

Bars — Steel  bars  advanced  since  last 
week  in  small  lots.  Refined  iron  has 
also  moved  up  and  the  mills  are  unable 
to  quote  definite  prices  on  all  inquiries. 
On  common  iron  there  is  urgent  inquiry 
for  large  lots  and  negotiations  will  be 
closed  soon  on  the  best  terms  to  be  had. 

Sheets — An  advanc>:  in  black  and  gal¬ 
vanized  sheets  has  been  practically  made 
and  a  rush  of  orders  from  small  buyers 
have  been  taken.  Blue  annealed  sheets 
have  also  been  advanced. 

Pipes  and  Tubes — Cast-pipe  quotations 
have  been  marked  up  in  sympathy  with 
raw  material.  Tubes  are  strong  and 
latest  inquiries  presented  indicate  the 
probability  of  large  contracts  at  the  out¬ 
side  prices  in  a  few  days. 

Plates — The  mills  have  little  spare  ca¬ 
pacity  to  accommodate  urgent  buyers, 
who  are  increasing  in  number  every  week. 
The  volume  of  unplaced  business  is 
larger  than  for  years.  Requirements  are 
springing  up  from  unexpected  sources 
and  premiums  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

Structural  Material — Within  a  few 
days  contracts  for  exceptionally  large 
quantities  have  been  placed  at  prices 
which  are  withheld.  Within  a  week  or 
two  some  large  orders  will  be  closed, 
much  of  the  material  being  deliver¬ 
able  in  1913.  Much  construction 
work,  involving  about  1000  tons,  is  ready 
for  submission  and  most  of  this  will  be 
taken  at  premium  rates. 

Steel  Rails — ^The  pressure  for  early 
winter  delivery  is  strong.  Several  sys¬ 
tems  have  recently  decided  on  side-track¬ 


ing  and  short  extensions.  Export  busi¬ 
ness  continues  to  be  a  feature. 

Scrap — Yards  are  about  empty  except 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  those  stocks  are 
going  down. 


Pittsburgh 

Aug.  20 — In  sympathy  with  the  fresh 
advance  in  shapes,  some  of  the  mills  have 
also  advanced  bars  $1  per  ton,  but  this 
is  not  general,  and  the  bar  market  can 
be  quoted  at  1.30c.  to  1.35c. 

Specifications  continue  good  all  along 
*the  line,  and  many  of  the  mills  are  ship¬ 
ping  material  at  substantially  the  heaviest 
rate  of  the  year.  The  National  Tube  Co. 
is  doing  so,  having  a  large  output  and 
also  drawing  from  stocks,  so  that  it  is 
already  stated  its  August  shipments  will 
be  the  heaviest  of  the  year. 

Pig  Iron — A  fair  tonnage  of  bessemer 
is  reported  as  sold  at  $14.75,  Valley,  an 
advance  of  25c.,  also  a  fairly  large  ton¬ 
nage  of  basic  at  $14,  Valley,  an  advance 
of  25c.  over  last  week’s  quotation,  and 
an  advance  of  50c.  in  the  fortnight.  Stocks 
have  practically  disappeared,  under  quiet 
buying  in  the  past  few  months,  and  pro¬ 
duction  has  not  materially  increased,  so 
that  suddenly  the  market  has  turned  en¬ 
tirely  in  sellers’  favor  and  since  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  coke  prices  is ,  now  fairly  well 
settled  by  heavy  sales  at  $2.25,  the  fur¬ 
naces  are  freer  to  mark  up  their  prices. 
Foundry  iron  is  strong  at  the  recent  ad¬ 
vance  to  $14,  Valley,  and  important  con¬ 
sumers  who  recently  bought  at  $13.50 
have  found  it  impossible  to  increase  their 
orders  at  under  $14.  We  quote:  Besse¬ 
mer,  $14.75;  No.  2  foundry  and  basic, 
$14;  malleable,  $13.75;  forge,  $13.25(® 
13.50,  all  f.o.b.  Valley  furnaces,  90c. 
higher  delivered  Pittsburgh. 

Ferromanganese — There  is  a  moderate 
amount  of  contracting  at  the  recently  es¬ 
tablished  price  of  $51,  but  most  of  the 
buying  was  done  before  the  advance,  at 
$48.50.  It  is  represented  that  prompt 
material  is  scarce  and  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  secure  prompt  shipment 
at  the  regular  figure.  We  quote  prompt 
and  forward  at  $51,  Baltimore,  freight 
to  Pittsburgh  being  $1.95. 

Steel — Unfinished  steel  continues  scarce 
and  prices  are  difficult  to  quote  as  offer¬ 
ings  are  so  light.  Since  consumers  have 
contracts  at  so  much  lower  than  present 
open  market  quotations  they  would  not 
be  large  buyers  at  the  current  market, 
although  they  are  all  taking  deliveries 
on  contract  well,  and  in  some  cases  are 
asking  for  larger  tonnages.  We  quote: 
Bessemer  billets,  $22.50;  bessemer  sheet 
bars,  $23;  openhearth  billets,  $23;  open- 
hearth  sheet  bars,  $23.75(^24,  f.o.b. 
maker’s  mill,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown. 
Rods  are  quiet  at  $2S(ft26,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets — Effective  Aug.  15  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  advanced  its 
price  on  blue  annealed  sheets  $1  per 
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ton,  from  1.45c.  to  1.50c.,  for  10-gage. 
Some  of  the  independent  mills,  being  able 
to  make  fairly  early  deliveries,  had  al¬ 
ready  been  quoting  1.50c.,  and  the  ad¬ 
vanced  price  immediately  became  the 
market.  Specifications  are  fully  equal  to 
current  output  in  all  classes  of  sheets 
and  the  market  is  strong,  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  an  early  advance  in  black  and 
galvanized.  Between  85  and  90%  of  the 
sheet  mills  are  now  in  operation,  making 
a  better  showing  than  in  July,  when  some 
of  the  mills,  averaging  from  10  to  20%, 
were  down  for  repairs.  We  quote:  Blue 
annealed,  10-gage,  1.50c.;  black  sheets, 
28-gage,  2.05c.;  galvanized,  28-gage, 
3.15c.;  painted  corrugated,  2.20(h  2.25c.; 
galvanized  corrugated,  3.10$}  3.20c.,  both 
for  28-gage. 

Connellsville  Coke — Two  or  three  more 
contracts,  aggregating  about  15,000  tons 
per  month,  have  been  closed  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  year  at  $2.25,  and  in  the 
past  week  there  have  been  sales  of  8000 
to  10,000  tons  of  prompt  and  near-by 
coke  at  $2.25  and  $2.30,  the  bulk  of  the 
tonnage  being  at  the  lower  price.  All 
furnaces  seem  now  to  be  fairly  well 
covered  for  this  month,  but  a  number 
are  uncovered  for  September  and  later 
and  further  activity  is  to  be  expected  by 
Sept.  1. 

St.  Louis 

Aug.  19 — The  market  has  been  dull  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week,  probably  caused  largely 
by  the  intensely  hot  weather.  There  has 
not  been  much  inquiry  though  a  few 
small  contracts  have  been  closed.  The 
price  on  No.  2  Southern  iron  remains 
unchanged  at  from  $11.50@12,  Birming¬ 
ham,  or  $15.25$?  15.75,  St.  Louis.  The 
lower  price  prevails  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  and, the  higher  for  four-quarter  de¬ 
livery.  There  has  been  practically  no 
Northern  iron  inquiry. 

Coke  remains  firm  at  around  $5.35, 
St.  Louis,  for  72-hr.  low-sulphur  foundry. 

Iron  Ore  Trade 

The  Eastern  markets  are  firmer  and 
some  sellers  of  iron  ore  are  asking  ad¬ 
vances  of  20  or  25c.  per  ton.  Foreign  ores 
are  higher  on  account  of  higher  ocean 
freights. 

July  shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the 
Lake  Superior  region  are  reported  by  the 
Cleveland  Iron  Trade  Review  at  7,600,- 
283  tons. '  For  the  season  to  Aug.  1  the 
total  shipments  were: 


Port  1911  1919  Changes 

Eacanaba .  l.Tll.SOfi  9,478,394  I.  766,488 

Marquette .  843,177  1,430,814  I.  687,687 

Ashland .  1,109,963  9,103,868  I.  1,001,696 

Superior .  4,698,866  6,668,666  I.  1,969,800 

Duluth .  3,168,460  4,386,809  I.  1,397,369 

Two  Harbors .  3,649,740  4,993,481  I.  1,673,741 

Total .  14,064,391 . 91,990:904  I.  7,990,613 


Total  increase  this  year  51.4%.  The 
heaviest  gain  was  at  Superior,  in  ore 
from  the  Hill  leases. 


The  Ohio  board  of  assessment,  after 
discussion  with  ore  receivers,  has  decided 
to  tax  stocks  of  ore  on  docks,  the  stocks 
to  be  taken  on  Apr.  7,  and  the  .ore  to 
be  valued  at  40c.  per  ton. 

Metal  Markets 

New  York,  Aug.  21 — The  markets  have 
been  dull  all  around,  but  a  little  stiffer 
than  last  week.  There  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  advance  in  spelter,  while  cop¬ 
per  and  lead  have  become  distinctly  firm¬ 
er.  Some  European  buying  of  copper  at 
the  end  of  the  week  has  been  en¬ 
couraging. 

Gold,  Silver  and  Platinum 

Gold — The  price  of  gold  on  the  open 
market  in  London  was  77s.  9d.  for  the 
last  week. 

Iridium — The  price  for  pure  metal  re¬ 
mains  at  $63.50  per  oz..  New  York. 

Platinum — The  market  remains  rather 
quiet,  as  consumers  hope  for  materially 
lower  prices,  but  there  is  no  change.  Deal¬ 
ers  still  ask  $45.50  per  oz.  for  refined 
platinum,  and  $48  per  oz.  for  hard  metal. 


UNITED  STATES  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MOVEMENT 


Metal 

Exports 

Imports 

Excess 

Gold 

July  1919.. 

t  7.263,624 

$  3,747,869 

Exp.  $3,516,765 

"  1911.. 

3.178,088 

2,594,6.53:Imp.  416,666 

Year  1919.. 

40,660.460 

29-.013,21l|Exp.  11,648,249 

“  1911.. 

16,429,660 

36,367,679 Imp.  20,938.029 

Silver 

1 

July  1912.. 

6..591,054 

3,449,716  Exp.  3,141,338 

“  1911.. 

6,275,008 

3.920.794Exp.  1,364,214 

Year  1912.. 

40,360,276 

98,713,966  Exp.  11,546,311 

‘  1911.. 

39,718,911 

25,881.395  Exp.  13,836,816 

1 

Exports  from  the  port  of  New  York, 
week  ended  Aug.  17:  Gold,  $13,600;  sil¬ 
ver,  $1,217,913,  chiefly  to  London.  Im¬ 
ports:  Gold,  $287,149:  silver,  $105,197, 
from  Mexico,  Peru  and  Japan. 

Silver — The  market  advanced  sharp¬ 
ly  until  29J4d-  was  bid  for  silver  in  Lon¬ 
don,  on  Aug.  17.  This  rise  was  due  to 
buying  for  the  India  mint.  On  the  19th, 
the  price  dropped  to  28ij^  on  news  that 
India  mint  had  stopped  buying  for  the 
present.  The  market,  Aug.  21,  closed 
steady  at  2811  on  India  bazaar  buying. 

SILVER  AND  STERLING  EXCHANGE 


! 

Aug. 

1 

16 

16 

17 

19 

90 

91 

New  York.. . . 

62% 

63 

63% 

69% 

62% 

62% 

London .... 

98% 

99 

29% 

28H 

28% 

28H 

Sterling  Ex..^ 

1 

4  8705 

1 

4.8715 

4.8716 

4.8705 

4.8716 

|4.87i0 

New  York  quotations,  cents  per  ounce  troy, 
flne  silver :  London,  pence  per  ounce,  sterling 
silver.  0.925  flne. 


Samuel  Montagu  &  Co.  report  under 
date  of  Aug.  8,  that  news  from  India 
as  to  climatic  conditions  was^  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory,  but  that  buying  orders  from  the 
bazaars  have  been  held  up  by  the  heavy 
speculative  stocks.  The  center  of  in¬ 
terest,  however,  continues  to  be  China, 


although  its  influence  is  at  present  nega¬ 
tive,  for  neither  buying  nor  selling  has 
been  done  this  last  week.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe,  however,  that  the  Chinese 
negotiations  for  a  foreign  loan  will  not 
take  shape  before  long,  in  which  case 
a  renewal  of  silver  purchases  for  that 
quarter  will  be  likely. 

Shipments  of  silver  from  London  to  the 
East,  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  15,  as  reported  by 
Messrs.  Pixley  &  Abell: 

1911  1919  ChEDgM 

India .  £5,038,100  £4.640,700  D.  £897,400 

China .  890,400  933,600  I.  43,100 

Total .  £6,998,500  £5,574,900  D.  £364,300 

During  the  week  ended  Aug.  8,  there 
were  £750,000  in  gold  bars  arrived  in 
London,  of  which  £584,000  came  from 
South  Africa.  India  took  £126,000,  the 
Bank  received  the  balance. 

Sales  of  gold  bars  from  the  New  York 
Assay  office  in  July  amounted  to  $2,039,- 
869.  For  the  seven  months  ended  July 
31  the  total  sales  were  $15,717,430  in 
1911,  and  $15,990,081  in  1912;  increase, 
$272,151.  These  sales  are  to  jewelers 
and  others  for  use  in  the  arts. 


Copper,  Tin,  Lead  and  Zinc 

Copper — In  general  the  market  con¬ 
tinued  dull.  However,  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  scattered  buying  of  both  Lake 
and  electrolytic  copper,  especially  by  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  who  found  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  replenishing  their 
stocks.  Sales  of  prime  Lake  copper 
were  made  at  17.50fr}  17.65c.,  while 
17^c.  was  paid  for  special  brands. 
Sales  of  electrolytic  are  reported  at 
17->^c.,  delivered,  usual  terms,  and  at 
slightly  under  during  a  part  of  the  week. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  smaller  producers  to 
make  substantial  concessions  on  contracts 
running  well  along  toward  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  the  meanwhile  the  larger  pro¬ 
ducers  have  continued  to  stand  pat  for 
their  price  asked  of  delivered,  etc. 

Near  the  close  of  the  week  European 
buyers  appeared  in  the  market  and  took 
some  small  lots  of  copper  for  early  ship¬ 
ment.  At  the  close.  Lake  copper  is 
quoted  at  17^2$}  174^c.,  and  electrolytic 
in  cakes,  ingots  and  wirebars  at  17.45$} 
17.50c.  Casting  copper  is  quoted  nomi¬ 
nally  at  17J4@>^  as  an  average  for  the 
week. 

Copper  sheets  are  22@23c.  per  lb., 
base  for  large  lots.  Full  extras  are 
charged  and  higher  prices  for  small  quan¬ 
tities.  Copper  wire  is  19$}  19}4c.  base, 
carload  lots  at  mill. 

Copper  exports  from  New  York  for 
the  week  were  6950  long  tons.  Our  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  gives  the  exports  from 
Baltimore  at  747  long  tons  for  the  week. 

The  London  market  for  standard  cop¬ 
per  declined  on  Aug.  15  to  £78  for 
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both  spot  and  three  months.  On  the 
16th,  it  reacted  to  £78  11s.  3d.  for  spot, 
and  £78H  for  futures,  and  held  around 
these  figures  during  the  19th.  On  the 
20th,  the  market  closed  at  £78^  for  both 
deliveries,  and  advanced  further  on  the 
21st  to  £79^  for  spot  and  £79^  for  three 
months.  The  market  closes  at  £79|!4  for 
spot,  and  £79  3s.  9d.  for  three  months. 


NEW  YORK 


Aug. 

Copper 

Tin 

Lead 

Zinc 

£ 

u 

o  ^ 

Si 

Electrolytic, 
Cts.  per  lb. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

New  York, 
Cts.  per  lb. 

St.  Louis. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

^  • 
®2 

..fi 

—  ^ 

sJ 

17)4 

17  46 

4.35 

6.86 

6.70 

157917X 

1917.50 

45.70 

4.50 

04  37^06.95 

06.80 

17X 

17.40 

4.36 

6  90 

6  75 

16 

anx 

017.60 

46.75 

4.60 

04.37} 

07.00 

06.85 

17  X 

17.40 

4.35 

6  90 

6  76 

17 

anx 

017.60 

46.76 

4.50 

04.87} 

07.00 

06  86 

17  X 

17.40 

4  37} 

6.96 

6.80 

Vj 

(Snx 

017  60 

46.96 

4.50 

04.12} 

07.00 

06  85 

17  X 

17.46 

4.37} 

6.95 

6.60 

20 

<917X 

017.50 

46.60 

4.50 

04.42} 

07.06 

06.90 

17  X 

17  45 

4  37} 

7.00 

6  86 

21 

tS17X 

017.50 

46.00 

4.60 

04.42}’07.10 

06  96 

The  quotations  for  copper,  lead,  spelter 
and  tin  are  for  wholesale  contracts  with 
consumers,  without  distinction  as  to  de¬ 
liveries;  and  are  representative,  as  near¬ 
ly  as  possible,  of  the  bulk  of  the  trans¬ 
actions,  reduced  to  basis  of  New  York, 
cash,  except  where  St.  Louis  is  specified 
as  the  basins  point.  The  quotations  for 
electrolytic  copper  are  for  cakes,  ingots 
and  wirebars.  The  price  of  electrolytic 
cathodes  is  usually  0.05  to  0.10c.  and  that 
for  casting  copper  usually  about  0.125 
to  0.2c.  below  that  of  electrolytic.  The 
quotations  for  lead  represent  whole¬ 
sale  transactions  in  the  open  market 
for  good  ordinary  brands,  both  desilver¬ 
ized  and  non-desilverized;  specially  re¬ 
fined  corroding  lead  commands  a  prem¬ 
ium.  The  quotations  on  spelter  are  for 
ordinary  Western  brands;  special  brands 
command  a  premium. 


LONDON 


< 

Copper 

j  Tin 

! 

Lead, 

Si>aii- 

isli 

Zinc, 
Ordl- 
'  naries 

I 

^  Six>t  js  Mos 

^  Best  1 
Sel’bl 

j  j 

RjKit  -JMoh 

15 

78*1  78X 

83x: 

207  X'  2:  5  i 

1  ' 

I  26  X 

16 

78*'  78X 

83x' 

207  2!!5)i 

19)2 

26)4 

17 

'  j 

19 

1  7814-'  ■78X 

81)^ 

208X  306 ‘4 1 

19X 

26X 

20 

X 

X 

83  X 

211X|  209X! 

19X 

26X 

21 

;  7914!  79* 

■  '  1  1 

84X 

209X  208 

19X 

26X 

The  above  table  gives  the  closing  quo¬ 
tations  on  London  Metal  Exchange.  All 
prices  are  in  pounds  sterling  per  ton  of 
2240  lb.  Copper  quotations  are  for 
standard  copper,  spot  and  three  months, 
and  for  best  selected,  price  for  the  latter 
being  subject  to  3  per  cent,  discount. 
For  convenience  in  comparison  of  Lon¬ 
don  prices,  in  pounds  sterling  per  2240 
lb.,  with  American  prices  in  cents  per 
pound  the  following  approximate  ratios 
are  given;  £10  =  2.17%c.;  £15  =  3.26c.; 
±£26  =  5.44c.;  £70  =  i5.22c.  Variations, 
£1  =  *  21%a 


Lead — There  is  a  good  demand  and 
the  market  is  strong.  Prices  in  the  West 
have  advanced,  and  at  the  close  St.  Louis 
is  quoted  at  4.375^  4.42  New  York 
is  unchanged  at  4.50c. 

The  Fnropean  m::rket  is  firm,  Spanish 


lead  being  quoted  at  £19^,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  2s.  6d.  higher. 

Spelter — The  volume  of  transactions 
has  b^en  small,  but  the  desire  to  sell  on 
the  part  of  certain  producers  having  dis¬ 
appeared  the  market  advanced  smartly 
upon  the  relatively  small  tonnage  that 
was  wanted  by  consumers.  At  the  close, 
St.  Louis  is  quoted  at  6.85(fi  6.95c.,  and 
New  York  at  KftlAOc. 

The  London  market  is  unchanged,  good 
ordinaries  being  quoted  at  £26j/i  and 
specials  at  £26^. 

Base  price  of  zinc  sheets  is  now  $8.75 
per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  La  Salle-Peru,  Ill.,  less 
8%  discount. 

Zinc  dust  is  quoted  at  7j4@7Hc.  per 
lb.  in  carload  lots.  New  York. 

Tin — The  market  has  been  strong  and 
advancing.  There  has  been  considerable 
buying  in  the  East,  which  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  American  concerns,  and  there 
has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  bull  specu¬ 
lation  in  London.  Consumption  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  the  position  is  a  healthy  one. 
The  market  advanced  from  45^(g.46j4c. 
and  closed  at  46c. 

The  London  market  closed  on  the  15th 
at  £207  for  spot,  and  £205  for  three 
months.  On  the  19th,  it  advanced  to 
£20854  and  £206J4  respectively.  This 
was  ascribed  to  large  orders  by  dealers 
from  this  side,  and  also  to  bull  specula¬ 
tion  in  London.  A  further  advance  to 
£21 1 54  for  spot  and  £209  for  three  months 
took  place  on  the  20th.  There  was  a  re¬ 
action  on  the  21st,  and  the  market  closes 
at  £20914  for  spot,  and  £208  for  three 
months. 

Tin-ore  arrivals  at  Hamburg  during 
July,  1912,  as  reported  by  Messrs. 
Robertson  &  Bense,  were:  from  Bolivia 
direct,  2194  tons;  via  Liverpool,  464; 
total,  2658  tons. 


Other  Metals 

Aluminum — There  is  a  decided  scarcity 
of  spot  goods  now.  Dealers  are  asking 
24>4@24J4c.  per  lb.  for  No.  1  ingots. 
New  York. 

Late  London  quotations  for  aluminum 
are  £72@74  per  long  ton — equal  to  15.68 

16.08c.  per  lb.  for  No.  1  ingots. 

Antimony — Antimony  continues  firm, 
and  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in 
ore  production  in  the  last  nine  months, 
which  should  affect  the  price  of  the 
metal.  Cookson’s  brings  8.60  per  lb.; 
U.  S.  and  Halletts,  7.95c.;  Hungarian, 
Chinese,  and  other  outside  brands,  7.70c.; 
all  prices  ex-dock.  New  York. 

Nickel — Shot,  blocks,  plaquettes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality,  40’to  45c.  per  lb.  Elec¬ 
trolytic  nickel,  3c.  per  lb.  extra. 

Quicksilver — Business  is  dull,  but 
prices  here  are  unchanged.  New  York 
quotations  are  $42.50  per  flask  of  75  lb., 
with  OOCn  62c.  per  lb.  asked  for  retail  lots. 
San  Francisco,  $42  for  domestic  orders 


and  $39.50  for  export.  The  London 
price  is  unchanged  at  £8  per  flask,  with 
the  same  price  named  from  second  hands. 


Zinc  and  Lead  Ore  Markets 

Platteville,  IVts.,  Aug.  17 — The  base 
price  paid  this  week  for  zinc  was  $53 
to  $57  per  ton  of  60%  zinc.  The  base 
price  paid  for  80%  lead  ore  was  $56  per 
ton. 


SHIPMENTS,  WEEK  ENDED  AUG.  17 


Camps 

Zinc 
ore,  lb. 
_  763,100 

Lead 
ore, lb. 

Sulphur 
ore,  lb. 
702,400 

....  746,610 

....  66L7C0 

72,300 

....  488,470 

214,100 

....  430,000 

. . . ,  280,(X)0 

)‘iU,)MKI 

. . . .  216i820 

....  194,200 

_  124,940 

203,180 

....  64,000 

Total . 

_  3,969,840 

132,3(M) 

l,119,t>80 

Shipped  during  week  to  separating 
plants,  2,542,000  lb.  zinc  ore. 


Joplin,  Mo.,  Aug.  17 — The  high  price 
of  zinz-sulphide  ore  this  week  was  $60, 
the  base  $52  to  $57  per  ton  of  60%  zinc. 
Zinc  silicate  sold  at  $30  to  $33  per  ton  of 
40%  zinc.  The  average  price  of  all  grades 
of  zinc  was  $53.90  per  ton.  The  high 


SHIPMENTS,  WEEK  ENDED  AUG.  17 


Webb  Clty- 
Cartervllle 

Joplin . 

Miami . 

Galena . 

OronoRo . 

Granby  . 

Duenweg . 

Alba-Neck.,. . 
Spurgeon  .... 
Carl  Junction 

Jackson  . 

Carthage . 

Cave  Springs. 
Aurora . 

Totals . 


Cal- 

Lead 

Blende 

amine 

Ore 

Value 

5,147,2(K» 

967,090 

$172,1(;0 

2,373,370 

286,840 

74,675 

525,120 

240,230 

19,955 

503,8.50 

74,410 

16,225 

500,670 

102,840 

1,5,.586 

198,620 

463,940 

13,490 

13,780 

3;i7,890 

66,260 

11.-290 

237,070 

20,670 

7,466 

27.5,390 

86,010 

6,740 

215,440 

41,760 

6,460 

177,630 

4,970 

128,640 

3^470 

*'.3i010 

L826 

68,200 

1,466 

. 

10,408,370 

1 

826,530 

1,855,74(. 

$366,066 

33  weeks . .  .338,083, 790  20,884,030  68,336,760  $10,719,276 
Blende  val.,  the  week,  $288 ,378;  33  weeks,  $8,782,689 
Calamine,  the  week,  14,636  ;  33  weeks,  316,422 
Lead  value,  the  week,  63,152;  33  weeks,  1,620,644 


MONTIII.Y  AVKIt.VGE  PRICES 


Zinc  Oke 


LE.tP  OKK 


Mbnth  Prlcei  All  Ores  All  Ores 


1911 

1912 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1913 

January . 

$41.86 

$44.90 

$40.66 

$43.64 

$66  68 

$58.93 

February.. . . 

40  21 

46.76 

39  16 

43  31 

64.46 

62.39 

March . 

39.86 

51.66 

38.46 

49.26 

64.67 

64.64 

April . 

38  88 

62.00 

37.47 

60.36 

66.37 

54  18 

May . 

38.26 

66.30 

36.79 

63.27 

66.21 

52.46 

June . 

40.60 

65  88 

38.18 

54  38 

66  49 

56.01 

July . 

40  76 

58  86 

38  36 

66  69 

68  81 

68  83 

42  50 

41  28 

60  74 

42  63 

41  29 

69  33 

40  ftd 

64  72 

43  2f 

67  19 

December. ... 

44A3 

40  76 

62  03 

$41.46 

$39.90 

$.56.76 

Not* — Under  zinc  ore  the  first  two  col- 
nmns  give  base  prices  for  60  per  cent,  zinc 
ore :  the  second  two  the  average  for  all  ores 
sold.  T.ead  ore  prices  are  the  average  for 
all  ores  sold. 


August  24,  1912 
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price  of  lead  was  $57-,  with  80%  grades 
selling  at  $55  to  $56.  The  average  price, 
all  grades  of  lead,  $57.28. 

Sellers  held  this  week’s  acceptance 
back  until  Friday  afternoon  before  they 
would  dispose  of  the  ore,  and  even  then 
a  number  declined  to  sell.  Buyers  were 
on  the  market  with  light  orders  and  their 
wants  were  satisfied.  They  stood  firm  at 
the  same  price  offerings  that  were  made 
on  Wednesday. 


Other  Ore  Markets 

Manganese  Ore — The  price  for  domes¬ 
tic  ores  as  fixed  by  large  buyers,  is  25c. 
per  unit  for  manganese  and  5c.  per  unit 
for  iron  content,  for  a  base  ore  contain¬ 
ing  49  per  cent,  or  over  in  manganese, 
not  over  0.20  phosphorus  and  8  per  cent, 
silica.  Prices  range  down  to  23c.  per 
unit  for  40  per  cent,  manganese;  with 
deductions  for  excess  phosporus  and 
silica.  Most  of  the  manganese  ore  used 
here  is  imported — from  India,  Brazil  and 
Russia — and  is  bought  abroad  on  the 
open  market. 

There  has  been  recently  an  advance  of 
10%  on  ores  in  foreign  prices  of  manga¬ 
nese  ore.  'Recent  quotations  in  Great 
Britain  are:  Indian  and  Brazilian  ore, 
50%  manganese,  21^ 2254c.  per  unit; 
48%,  20y2<ff22c.;  45%,  20(?21c.  Rus¬ 
sian,  50%,  1754irjl8c.;  48%,  17(f<;l754c. 
per  unit. 

In  discussing  the  current  high  prices 
of  manganese  ore,  Echo  des  Mines,  Aug. 
I,  1912,  states  that  they  seem  to  be  war¬ 
ranted  by  present  conditions  and  should 
persist,  lowered  perhaps  later  a  little 
by  greater  Russian  shipments.  The  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  Dardenelles  by  the  Italo-Tur- 
kish  war  has  greatly  hindered  shipments 
from  Poti,  while  all  the  great  steel-mak¬ 
ing  countries  promise  a  record  breaking 
year,  with  attendant  great  use  of  mangan¬ 
ese  ore. 


Chemicals 

New  York,  Aug.  14 — The  general  mar¬ 
ket  is  still  slow,  but  growing  better. 

Arsenic — We  still  quote  4(f/4i4c.  per 
lb.  for  futures,  5c.  per  lb.  spot.  Several 
small  lots  have  arrived,  but  have  been 
taken  immediately. 

Copper  Sulphate — There  is  a  small, 
steady  demand,  and  the  price  is  still  5.50 
for  large  lots  to  5.75c.  for  small. 

Nitrate  of  Soda — Spot  goods  are 
2.47 }4c.;  September  delivery,  2.50;  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November,  2.5254;  December, 
2.55;  and  January  and  later,  2.5754c. 
High  ocean,  freights  and  a  scarcity  of 
labor  in  Chile  are  given  as  the  cause 
of  these  prices. 


Mining  Stocks 

New  York,  Aug.  15 — After  five  days 
of  continuous  advance,  the  markets 


showed  a  reaction  on  Thursday.  Public 
buying  was  probably  in  some  measure 
checked  by  the  passing  of  the  steel- 
tariff  reduction  bill  by  the  House  over 
the  veto  of  the  President.  There  were 
few  changes  in  the  Curb  mining  list; 
47,000  shares  were  dealt  in,  of  which 
1 1 ,000  were  West  End  Extension. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  securities 
sold  at  auction  on  Wednesday,  in  New 
York,  were  the  following  mining  shares: 
50,000  Porcupine  Southern  Mining  Co., 
and  249  Development  Co.  of  Porcupine, 
$7500  for  the  lot. 

Aug.  16,  the  market  was  dull  in  the 
morning,  but  in  the  afternoon  prices 
strengthened,  closing  just  about  at 
Thursday’s  level.  On  the  Curb,  mining 
share  sales  amounted  to  44,990  shares, 
of  which  24,470  were  Tonopah  shares. 

Aug.  17  again  showed  a  decline  which 
was  not  overcome,  with  some  activity  de¬ 
veloping  as  prices  lowered.  On  the  Curb 
the  silver  issues  were  neglected  and  cop¬ 
per  stocks  dull.  Total  mining  share 
transactions  were  33,850  shares. 

Aug.  19  was  marked  by  extreme  dull¬ 
ness,  with  sales  only  about  one-half 
what  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  it  is 
strikingly  evident  that  the  general  public 
is  not  yet  back  in  the  market.  On  the 
Curb,  quotation  changes  were  narrow, 
but  55,000  shares  were  dealt  in. 

On  Aug.  21  there  was  a  decided  boom 
in  copper  shares.  On  sales  of  76,100 
shares  Amalgamated  moved  up  254 
points,  and  Anaconda.  1  ^  points,  on  sales 
of  40,200.  U.  S.  Steel  common  was  their 
nearest  competitor,  29,600  shares.  A.  S. 
&  R.,  Chino,  Guggenheim  Exploration, 
Miami,  Ray,  Inspiration,  and  Tennessee 
Copper  also  advanced.  On  the  Curb 
small  gains  were  numerous.  Mining 
transactions  totaled  55,026  shares. 

Boston,  Aug.  20 — While  the  copper- 
share  market  has  been  a  dull  and  list¬ 
less  affair,  it  begins  to  show  signs  of  life 
and  activity  as  a  result  of  the  sharp  ad¬ 
vances  in  Amalgamated  and  Anaconda. 
The  time  is  approaching  when  increased 
disbursements  will  be  made  by  many  of 
the  companies.  Some  disappointment 
was  felt  today  that  the  Quincy  company 
did  not  increase  its  rate  from  the  $1.25 
paid  three  months  ago,  but  this  mine  is 
known  as  the  “old  reliable”  and  will  do 
its  turn  when  the  time  is  ripe. 

Calumet  &  Hecla  came  to  the  fore  to¬ 
day  with  its  $16  advance  during  the  week 
to  $544,  the  highest  of  the  year,  and  with¬ 
in  $1  of  the  1911  high.  The  opinion  is 
generally  expressed  that  the  next  quarter¬ 
ly  dividend  will -be  increased  from  the 
present  $10.  Butte  &  Superior  has  again 
attracted  attention  with  its  $4.1254 
drop  to  $42,  and  recovery  to  $43.  An¬ 
nouncement  was  made  today  that  this 
company  will  Increase  its  capital  from 
250,000  to  350,000  shares  and  this  100,- 
000-share  increase  will  be  offered  to 
stockholders  of  record  Sept.  26  at  $37.50 


COPPER  SMELTERS’  REPORTS 


This  table  Is  compiled  from  reports 
received  from  the  respective  companies, 
except  in  the  few  cases  noted  (by 
asterisk)  as  estimated,  together  with 
the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  to  imported  material,  and  in 
the  main  represents  the  crude  copper 
content  of  blister  copper,  in  pounds.  In 
those  cases  where  the  copper  contents 
of  ore  and  matte  are  reported,  the  cop¬ 
per  yield  thereof  Is  reckoned  at  95%.  In 
computing  the  total  American  supply 
duplications  are  excluded. 


I 


Company 


I  May 


June 


July 


Alaska  shipments. 

Anaconda . 

Arizona,  Ltd . 

Copper  Queen . 

Calumet  &  Aiiz.... 

Chino . 

Detroit . 

East  Butte . 

Mammoth . 

Mason  Valley . I 

Nevada  Con....,,... 

Ohio . 

Old  Dominion . 

Ray . 

Shannon . 

South  Utah . 

United  Verde* . 

Utah  Copper  Co _ 

Lake  Superior*.... 
Non-rep.  mines*. . . 


1,720,391  4,13t,S69 

26,800,0(X>  . 

3,500,000l  3,300,000 
7,024,087  7,622,730 
4,424,000!  4,160,000 
1,275,860  1,474,979 

2,092,478,  1.969,634 

1,446,000!  . 

l,76ft.000i  . 


2,224,441 


3,200,000 

7,708,147 

4,748,000 

2,946,000 

2,194,090 


1,620.0001 

6,063,462: 

686,000i 

2,180,000 

2,924,913 

1,164,000 

236,384i 

2,500,000 

9,564,919! 

21. 260,0001 
8,400, OOOj 


1,4.38,580 

6,913,832 


2,130,000: 

3,004,196 

1,270,0001 

162,336. 


1,500,000 


2,985,966 

1,446,000 

142,566 


8,772,742  10,602,000 
16,600,000 1  19,600.000  * 
8,300,000  8,970,000 


Total  production.  106,830,984  .  '  . 

Imports,  bars,  etc..:  25,886,619  24,262,292  . 


Total  blister .  131,697,608  . ,  . 

Imp.  in  ore  A  matte  6,410,226^  8,404,936^  . 

Total  American...  138,107,729  . |  . 

Mlamlt . 1  2,676,702  2,683,310  |  3,027,710 


Blit.  Col.  Cos. :  I 
British  Col.  Copper 

Granby . 

Mexican  Coe. : 

Boleot . 

Cauanea . 

Mrictezuma . 

Other  Foreign : 
Cape  Cop.,  8.  Africa 
Kyshtlm ,  Russia. . . 

Spassky,  Russia _ 

Famatina,  Argen.. 
Tilt  Cove,  Newf’d.. 
Ex)K>rts  from  : 

Chile . 

Australia . . 

Arrivals  In  Europe! 


875,000j 

1.914.460| 

1 

2,260,160 

4,600,000 

2,892,521 

754.880 

996,000 i 
1,888,400 

1,861  920 
4,310,000 
3,176,819 

1 

1,026,000 

2,386,480 

4,000,000 

3,094,016 

. 

694,400 

1  757.i26 

1  . j 

1  . 

123,067 

3,696,000 

7,840,000 

9,976,860 

9,856,000 

8,176,000 

12,667,200 

tBoleo  copper  does  not  come  to  Amer¬ 
ican  refiners.  Miami  copper  goes  to 
Cananea  for  treatment,  and  reappears  In 
imports  of  blister. 

IDoes  not  include  the  arrivals  from 
the  United  States,  Australia  or  Chile. 


STATISTICS  OF  COPPER. 


Month 

U.S.Refln’y 

Prodiict’n 

Deliveries, 

Domestic 

Deliveries 
for  Export 

VII,  1911 . 

112,167,934 

125,493,6<'.7 

n5.58>*,960 

118,256,442 

111,876,601 

122,896.697 

56,982,682 

59,936,364 

57.311.584 

64,068.307 

68,tW9,776 

63,988,474 

74,880.658 

69.866,660 

50,824,011 

60,084,349 

67,049,279 

79,238.716 

VIII . 

IX . 

X . 

XI . .'... 

XII . 

1,431,938,338 

709,611,606 

754,902,233 

I,  1912 . 

119,337,763 

116,036,809 

125,694,601 

125,464.644 

126.737.8.% 

62,343,901 
56,228,368 
67,487,466 
69,513  846 
72.702.277 

80,167.904 

63,148,096 

58,779,566 

53.252.326 

69,485.940 

61,449,650 

60,121,331 

li . 

Ill . 

IV . 

V . 

VI . 

122.315.240|  66.146,229 
137.161,1291  71,094,381 

VII . 

Visible  Stocks 

United 

States 

Europe 

Total 

VIII.  1911 . 

IX . 

137.738,868 

133,441,501 

140,894,866 

134,997,642 

111,786,188 

89,464,696 

66.280.643 
62,939,988 
62,367,667 
66,066,029 

49.616.643 
44,336,004 
50,280,421 

191,891,840 

191,228,800 

191.946.600 

176.825.600 

164.281.600 

158.323.200 

154.861.200 
141,142,400 

136.819.200 
134,176,000 

117.901.600 
108,186,000 

113.299.200 

329.630,698 
324,670,301 
332,840,456 
311,823,242 
276,066,788 
247,777,896 
221,131,843 
204,082,380 
199,186,7.54 
199,242.689 
107.417,232 
152,521  .(H7 
16:1,579,621 

X . 

XI . 

XII . 

1, 1912 . 

n . 

Ill . 

IV  . 

V . 

VI . 

VH . 

VIII . 
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in  the  proportion  of  one  new  for  eight 
shares  held.  This  new  money  will  be 
used  for  exploratory  purposes  and  the 
possible  acquisition  of  properties  now 
under  option. 

Curb  trading  has  been  of  fair  propor¬ 
tions,  with  slight  price  variations. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Detllnq  I  Sale  I  Amt 


Company 


Belcher,  Nev . 

Belmont,  Ida . 

Black  Pine  H.  &  M.,  Utah. . 

Cedar  Talisman,  Utah . 

Con.  Imperial,  Nev . 

Oon.  Vlrgrinla,  Nev . | 

Dalmatia,  Ida . ' 

Dennemora,  Ida . 

Battle  Mt.,  Ida . 

Horseshoe  Ida . | 

Hypotheek,  Ida .  . ' 

JohnnyQold  M.  feM.Co.  ,Utah 

Laclede,  Ida . 

Lone  Star,  Nev . 

Manhattan  Bed  Top,  Nev. . . 

Mineral  Farm,  Ida . 

Mineral  Hill,  Nev . 

National  Copper,  Ida . 

New  Reliance,  S.  Dak . I 

Oreano,  Ida . 

Sandstorm-Kendall,  Nev — 
Seven  Troughs  Mon’h,  Utah 

Silver  Mt.,  Ida . 

Smuggler,  Utah.' . 

Springfield,  Ida . 

Tonopah  North  Star,  Nev. . . 

Twin  Star,  Ida . 

YeUow  Jacket,  Nev  . . . 


New  York  and  St.  Louis,  cents  per 
pound.  London,  pounds  sterling  per 
long  ton. 


BOSTON  EXCH.  Aug.  30 
Name  ot  comp,  i  tiig. 


Name  ol  Comp. 


Adventure . 

Ahmeek . 

Algomah . 

Allouez . 

Am.  Zinc . 

Arlz.  Com.,  ctfs. . 

Bonanza  . 

Boston  b  Corbin 
Butte  b  Balak  . 
('alumet  b  Aiiz  .' 
('alumet  &  Hecla 

Ontennial . . 

Con.  Mercur . 

(Copper  Range. . . 


Amalgamated.... 
Am.  Agrl.  Chem ., 
Am.Sm.AUef.,com 
Am. Km.  A  Bet., pi. 
Am. Km.  Sec.,  pi.  B 

Anaconda . 

Batopllas  Min.... 
BethlehemSteelpI 

. . 

Comstock  Tunnel 
Federal  M.  AS.,  pi. 

Ooldfield  Con . 

OreatNor..*  >re.  ,ctl. 

Guggen,  Exp _ 

Homestake . 

Inspiration  Con,. 
Miami  Copper. . . . 
Nat'nalLead.com. 
National  Lead,  pi. 

Nev.  Consol . 

Plttslinrg  Coal,  pi. 

Bay  Con . 

Bepiiblic  lAS.com. 
Republic  IAS,  pi. 
SloasSheniM.com. 
Sloss  Sheffield,  pi. 
Tennessee  t:opper 

Utah  Copper . 

U.  S.  Steel,  com  . . 

U.  S.  Steel,  pi . 

Va.  Car.  Chem _ 


I  Daly  West . 

lEast  Butte . 

Franklin. .!!!!’. 

Granby . . 

Hancock  . 

Hedley  Gold .... 

Helvetia . 

Indiana . 

Island  (T’k,  com 
Island  Cr’k,  pid 


Monthly  Avernge  Prices  of  Metals 

SILVER 


New  York  and  St.  Louis,  cents  per 
pound.  London,  pounds  sterling  per  long 
ton. 


PIG  IRON  AT  PITTSBURG 


Isle  Royale . 

Keweenaw . 

Lake . 

La  Salle  . . .  ’. . 

IMass . . 

.Michigan..'. . 

^lohawk . 

New  Arcadian. . . 
New  Idria  Quick 


N.  Y,  CURB 
Name  ol  Comp. 


I  North  Butte . 

[North  Lake . 

OJIbway . 

Old  Dominion... 

Osceola . 

Quincy . 

Shannon  ........ 

Sbattuck-Arlz. . . 

Superior . 

Superior  A  Dost. 

Tamarack . 

Trinity . 

Tuolumne . 

U.  S.  Smelting... 
iU.  S.  Smelt’g,  pi. 

Utah  Apex. . 

Utah  Con . 

Victoria . 

Winona  . 

Wolverine . 

Wyandot . 


Barnes  King . 

Beaver  Con . 

Braden  Copper. .. 

B.  C.  <!opj)er . 

Buffalo  Mines.... 

Caledonia . 

Con.  Ariz.  Sm . 

Davls-Daly . 

Dlam’field-Daisy . 

Ely  Con . 

Florence . 

Giroux . 

Gold  Hill  Con . 

Greene  Cananea. . 

Greenwater . 

Intornat.  S.  A  R. . 

Kerr  Lake . 

Keystone . 

La  Rose . 

McKlnley-Dar-8a. 
Min.  Co.  of  A.  new 
Motherlode  Gold. 
Nev.  Utah  M.  A  S. 
Nlplsslng  Mines.. 

Ohio  Copper . 

Pacific  Sm.  AM.. 
South  Live  Oak.. 
South  Utah  M.  AS. 
Standard  Oil  (Old) 
Stand’dOlloIN.J. 
Stand'd  Oil  Subs. . 

Stewart . . . 

Tonopah . 

Tonopah  Ex . 

Trl-Bulllon . 

Tularosa . 

Union  Mines  .... 
United  Cop.,  pfd.. 
Yukon  Gold . 


New  York  quotations,  cents  per  ounce 
troy,  fine  silver;  London,  pence  per 
ounce,  sterling  silver,  0.925  fine. 


COPPER 


STOCK  QUOI'AITONS 


COLO.  SPRINGS  Aug.  30 


SALT  LAKE 
Name  ol  Ckimp. 


N  ame  of  Comp.  |  Bid. 


Acacia . 

Cripple  Cr’k  Con. 

C.  K.  A  N . 

Doctor  Jack  Pot. 

Elk  ton  Con . 

El  Paso . 

Findlay . 

Gtold  Dollar . 

Gold  Sovereign. . 

Isabella . 

Jack  Pot . 

Jennie  Sample . . 

Lexington . 

Moon  Anchor.... 

Old  Gold . 

Mary  McKinney. 

Pharmacist. . 

Portland . 

Vindicator . 

Work . 


Beck  Tunnel...  . 

Black  Jack . 

Cedar  Talisman. . 
Colorado  Mining. 


BOSTON  CURB  Aug.  20 


Columbus  Con... 

Crown  Point . 

Daly-Judge . 

Grand  Central.... 
Iron  Blossom.. .. 

Little  Bell . 

Lower  Mammoth. 
Mason  Valley  .... 

May  Day . 

Nevada  Hills . 

New  York . 

Prince  Con . 

Silver  King  Coal’n 

Sioux  Con . 

Uncle  Sam . 

Yankee . 


Name  of  Comp. 


Bingham  Mines. . . 

I  Boston  Ely . 

. . 

Butte  Central . 

Cactus . 

Calaveras . 

Chlel  Cone . 

Corbin . 

Cortez . 

Crown  Reserve... 

First  Nat.  Cop _ 

Majestic . 

Mazatan . 

MonetaPorc . 

iNevada-Douglas. 

New  Baltic . 

Oneco  . 

Raven  Copper.... 
Rhode  Island  Coal 

jSan  Antrmlo . 

[8.  W.  Miami . 

South  Lake . 

Trethewey . 

United  Verde  Ext. 
Vulture . 


New  York,  cents  per  pound,  London, 
pounds  sterling  per  long  ton  of  standard 
copper. 


TIN  AT  NEW  YORK 


TORONTO 


Month 


Name  of  Comp. 


Name  of  Comp. 


LONDON 
Name  of  Com. 


January . 
February 
March.... 

April . 

May . 

June . 


Conlagas  . 

Hudson  Bay . 

Temlskamlng... 
Wettlaufer-Lor. . 

Apex . 

Central . 

Crown  Chartered 

Doble . 

Dome  Exten . 

Foley  O’Brien . . . 


Holllnger . 

Imperial . . 

Pearl  Lake . 

Porcu.  Gold . 

Porcu.  Tisdale. 

Preston  E.  D _ 

Rea . 

Standard . . 

Swastika . . 

West  Dome . 


Camp  Bird... 

Dolores. _ . . 

El  Oro . 

Esperanza  ... 
Mexico  Mines 

Orovllle . 

Stratton'sind. 


07' 

,05  Tomboy 


Prices  are  in  cents  per  pound. 


tl.aat  quotation 


Bessemer 

Basic 

No.  2 
Foundry 

1911  1  1912 

1911  1912 

1911  1  1912 

January . 

$15.90'$ir>.12 

914.40  $13.32 

$14.75  $14.00 

February... . 

15  90  16.03 

14  50  13.28 

14  HI;  14.01 

Mfirch . 

15.90  14.95 

14  05  13.06 

14.96  14.10 

April . 

15  90  15.13 

14  06  13.90 

16  00  14  15 

May . 

15.90  15.14 

14  .30  13.90 

14.72  14.12 

June . 

15  90  15.15 

14  06  14.11 

14.60  14.22 

July . 

16.90  15.15 

14  03  14.88 

14  63  14  38 

August . 

15  90  . 

14  00  . 

14  47  . 

September . . 

15  90  . 

13  67  . 

14  40  . 

October . 

15.43 . 

13.44  . 

14.34  . 

November.. . 

14.92| . 

13.30  . 

14  26  . 

December. . . 

15.15| . 

13.10  . 

13.90  . 

Year . 

$1572|...... 

$13  94  . 

_ 

$14.49  . 

New  York 

London 

1910  1911 

1912 

1910  1911  1912 

January . 

February... . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . . 

October . 

November... 
December. . . 

,52.375  .53.796 
51.. 5:14  52.222 
51.454  53.745 
.53.221  53.. 325 
53.870  53.:i08 
.53.462  63.043 
54.150  .52.0;«) 
.52.912  .52.171 
5:1.295  68.440 
.55.490  .5:3.340 
.55.6:1.5  55.719 
54.428  54.905 

56.260 

59  043 
.58.375 
.59.207 

60  880 
61.290 
60.654 

24.154  24.866  25.887 
23.794  24.081  27.190 
23.690  24.324  26.876 
34.483  24.595  27.284 
24.797  24.683  28  0:38 
24.6.51  24.486  28  316 
25.0:34  24.286  27.919 

24.428  24.082  . 

24.667  24.209  . 

25.. 596  24.694  . 

25.680  25.649  . 

35.160  25.349  . 

Year . 

53.486  5:3. 3(H 

34.670  24.692 . 

1911 

1912 

Month 

n  2.55 

41  614 
40.1.57 

42  185 
43.115 
44  606 

42  .529 
42.962 
42.677 
43.933 
46.053 
46  815 

July . 

August . 

September. 

October _ 

November.. 

December.. 

Av.  Year.. 

New  York 

St.  Louis  1  London 

1911 

1912 

1911  1 

1913  1911 

1912 

lanuary . 

4  483 

4.435 

4 

3.34 

4.327 13.009 

15.619 

February.. . . 

4.440 

4.026 

4 

266 

3  946  13.043 

15  738 

March . 

4.394 

4.073 

4 

238 

4.04613.122 

16.997 

kprll . 

4  412 

4.200 

4 

262 

4.11812.889 

16  331 

May . 

4.373 

4  194 

4 

223 

4  072  12.984 

16  509 

June . 

4  435 

4  393 

4 

292 

4.32113.260 

17  688 

July . 

4.499 

4  720 

4 

397 

4.60313  530 

18  544 

August . 

4  500 

4 

406 

September  . . 

4.485 

4 

;366 

.  14  744 

October . 

4.265 

4 

139 

November... 

4.298 

4 

181 

.  16.821 

December... 

4.460 

4 

332 

.  16.648 

Year . 

4.420| . 

4  286| 

.  18.970 

New  York 

St.  Louis 

Loudon 

1911  1912 

1911  1912 

1911 

1912 

January . 

5  4.52  6.442 

5  302  6.392 

23.887 

26.642 

February. . . . 

5  518  6.499 

5  :168|  6.34923  276 

26  661 

March . 

6.563  6.626 

5.413'  6.476|23  016 

26.048 

April . 

6  :199  6.63:1 

5.249  6  48.3{23  743 

26  644 

May . 

6.:U8  6.679 

5.198  6.529  24.376 

26.790 

June . 

6  520  6.877 

6  :170  6  727  24.612 

26.76:1 

July . 

6  695  7.116 

6  .545  6  966 

26.006 

26  174 

August . 

6  9.53  . 

5  8O3' ...... 

26  801 

Septembei  . . 

6  869| . 

6  719' . 

27  760 

October . 

6.IO2I . 

5.951  . 

27.266 

November. . . 

6.:i8o| . 

6.223  . 

26.796 

December. .. 

6..301I . 

6.1611 . 

26.849 

Year . 

5.758 . 

6.608' . 

26.281 

NKW 

York 

Loudon, 

Electrolytic 

Lake 

_  Standard 

1911  1912 

1911  ;  1912 

1911  1  1912 

January . 

February... . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . . 

October . 

November. . . 
December. . . 

12.295  14.094 
12.256  14.084 
12.139  14.698 
12.019  15  741 
11.989  16.031 
12.385  17  234 
12.463  17.190 

12.405  . 

12.201  . 

12.189  . 

12.616  . 

13.562  . 

12.680  14.337  55.600  62.760 
12.611  14.329.54.974  62  893 
12.447  14.868  64.704  66.884 
12.276  15.930  64.034  70.294 
12. 214  16  246,54.313  72.362 
12.61lll7.443.56.365  78.269 
12.720  17.363.56.673  76.636 

12.6,34! .  56.266  . 

12.508  . 55.2.5:1 . 

12.370 . 66.170  . 

12.769 . 57.26:1  . 

13.768 . 62.068  . 

Year . 

12.376  . 

12.634| . 

55.973| . 

Name  of  Comp. 

Clg. 

Name  of  Comp. 

COMSTOCK  Stocks 

Misc.  Nev.  a  Cal. 

Alta . 

.07 

Belcher . 

.40 

Jim  Butler . 

Best  A  Belcher. . . 

.09 

MacNamara . 

Caledonia . 

1.20 

Midway . 

Challenge  Con.... 

.11 

Mout.-Tonopah  .. 

Chollar . 

.10 

North  Star . 

Confidence . 

.76 

West  End  Con. . . . 

Con.  Virginia..... 

.63 

Atlanta . 

Crown  Point . 

.46 

(Jould  A  Curry... 

04 

C.O.D.  Con . 

Hale  A  Norcross.. 

.12 

Comb.  Frac . 

Me.xican . 

2.65 

Jumbo  Extension 

Occidental . 

.06 

Pltts.-silver  Peak 

.94 

Overman . 

.60 

St.  Ives . 

.06 

.10 

Sierra  Nevada.. .. 

.19 

Bunker  Hill . 

Union  Con . 

.76 

Central  Eureka  . 

Yellow  .lacket. .  . . 

.47 

So.  Eureka . 

